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INTRODUCTION, 


:o: 


PII CoimTY was for,nod fro,p Harrison in 1787 and 
' r,f Tuokui- all of Barbour east of the river, all of Up- 

'■'''"’'TTBuekhlion Rivor’, and a considerable portion of Pocahontas 

'"""w'l^ster It lost territory in 1821 when Pocahontas was formed; again 
“ isirwlien Barbour came into existence, and in 1851 it gave up somerf 
its territory to Upshur, and five years later 350 square mi es were cu o 
form Tucker; and in 1800 Webster took a strip; and after all of these lo 
Raillh still is the largest county in the State. The white man’s ho- on 
the waters of the Monongabela, within West Virginia, was first planted m 

Randolph, In this county occurred the first Indian massacre in the Sta,te. 

From that beginning, the county has been an historical center down to the 
present Great events have occured here, and men of wide fame have gone 
forth from the valleys and mountains of the grand old county, and have 
made their inlluence felt from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The writer of 
this book hiis attempted to collect, to arrange and preserve traditions, rem¬ 
iniscences, annals, biographies and all kindred elements of history,and save 
tliem before too late. The task has not been easy nor the burden light. How 
well he has succeeded must be judged by others. The field was new; no 
one bad entered it before, and the research through the century or more of 
neglected and almost forgotten fragments of history was not a holiday ex¬ 


cursion. 


At the conclusion of the French and Indian War, when the tide of im¬ 
migration came over the mountains into the Ohio Valley, it came in three 
great streams, one by way of Cumberland into the lower Monongabela Val¬ 
ley; another, by way of the Greenbrier, into the Kanawha Valley; while the 
third which, for some reason, historians have almost totally ignored 
pushed along old Indian trails across the Alleghanies into Randolph County, 
inhj the Cheat Valley and into the Buckhannon country. This third avenue 
of immigration is given, in this book, the prominence which it deserves. 
It was of no less importance in workiii 




than 
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INTRODUCTION. 


^ tht' x’Ttvit lines of travel to Pittsburg and down the Kanawha 


aiK'estors of men of international fame came through the wildemeug • 

Valley with no guide but obscure Indian trails. ’ 


The plan of this book embraces three divisions. The first is a 


{>rej'«red. though condensed, history of West Virginia, as a whole; 
c«k 1 is a strictly county history; and part third is biography. The 






why the Slate history was included is that comparatively few persons ^ 
a history of West Virginia: particularly is this true in the rural dLst 
The three departments, united in one volume, supply not onlv the ^ 

State, but also the local history of the county, and the 
s of thousands of persons who have taken part in the countv's 
IS a duty and a pleasure to acknowledge in this place the valn^ 


It 


>.ance r^idered by others in the work of preparing this book 


people of liazKiolpdi in general 


Tv, 


willing to assist, and help was obtaint. 
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not here enumerated, but special mention should ' 

on subjects 
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WEST OF BLUE RIDGE. 


explorations 

o siiv w’litMi iiiul wluM-u. first wliiUi man set foot on 
u)\v West ViIlia. In a.ll probability no rocord was 
visit. It is woli known that adventurers always push 
advance of orfranizinl exploring parties; and it is likely 
the case with West Virginia when it was only an unnamed 
Probably the Indians who*waged war with the early colonists 

's into this region on their hunting excursions, 
were required for the colonists of Virginia to become super- 

the Blue Ridge, which, 


It is impo.ssiny 
I » <i)il of what is 
' vor' mado of tho tirs 

into now countru's in 

that such was 

wilderness. 

of carried j^risonei 

myty-tive years were leqiiii 

fcialV aoqWinted the country as far west as 

til June, 1670, was the extreme limit of explorations in that direction. 
The distance from Jamestown, the first colony, to the base of the Blue 
Kidc^e, was two hundred miles. Nearly three-quarters of a century was 
required to push the outposts of civilization two hundred miles, and that, 
too, across a country favorable for exi^loration, and with little danger from 
ludiaus during most of the time. In later years the outposts of civilization 
moved westward at an average yearly rate of seventeen miles. The people 
of Virginia were not satisfied to allow the Blue Ridge to remain the bound¬ 
ary between the known and unknown countries; and in 1670, sixty-three 
years after the first settlement in the State, the Governor of Virginia sent 
out an exploring party under Captain Henry Batte, with instructions to 
cross the mountains of the west, seek for silver and gold, and try to dis¬ 
cover a river flowing into the Pacific Ocean. Early in June of that year, 
1670, the explorers forced the heights of the Blue Ridge which they found 
steep and rocky, and descended into the valley west of that range. They 
discovered a river flowing due north. The observations and measurements 
made by these explorers perhaps satisfied the royal Governor who sent 
them out; but their accuracy may be questioned. They reported that the 
river which they had discovered was four hundred and fifty yards wide; its 
banks in most places one thousand yards high. Beyond the river they said 

towering mountains destitute of trees, and crowned by white 
cliffs, hidden much of the time in mist, but occasionally clearing sufficiently 
w give a glimpse of their ruggedness. They expressed the opinion that 
ose unexplored mountains might contain silver and gold. They made no 

ff ^ the river, but set out on their return. From their account 
th' I’iver and its banks thousands of feet high, one might suppose 

Rivi discovered the Canyon of the Colorado; but it was only New 

Govpr . P^d^ciplc tributary of the Kanawha. The next year, 1671, the 

Virginia sent explorers to continue the work, and they 
Un] ^ considerable time in the valley of New River. If they penetra- 
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I on the Greenbrier River wer^f aUr^.-Uwr 

.. made to the Greenbrier (>m{>!xuy: and u> 

Ab"°* T lar^e this rejrion, and Heltiement^ irrew up in 

-tteot*^', ^1 John no better than the more easily a/««»«bie UimI 

Tbe lafbut .b« spirit of -W-f f*" 

'"‘lldemer^ts “"'‘f^ C)hio River. The frontiersmen <if f» 

<=arryim. the war 

*!,fi^#reneroy » grew in iwpulation. Prior to the outbr«^ of the 

^.loinae K'V^f Counties. It is, of cour^*. undersba^l that 

HanJv, ^^rajit anti rei existence at that tim.t. 

Mountains st^rvtsl as a barrier for awhile to ke^.p bacK 
The All'-Kbanj Mounmins^^^^ 

the tide **[*^^’ ^ resUiretJ afh^r the F'rencli and Indian War the wesi»‘rn 

f,ut when ^ Explorations had mmie the countr>- 

traets of land h . _ f? time of the survey of the Gre«*iibner 

„.„l u, “'"C.nany sent ChrisU.|.h«r Gist to explore- its lan.U 

“/“"aYvVrtnhsi and u. .-xa.nine W.-st VirKinia. Ohio and K'enluclty for 
“ ,'^/limitiiins in vi..w of obtainiiifr futurn irrants. Mr. (.ist, a noU-d nhar 
‘' .To his time and a .-..nipanion ..f Washintflon a fow ye-ars laP-r. |s-r 

1“ I 1 nrak well an.l rt-iurn.-d with a r-iH.rt salisfa.-tory to h.s -m 
nlnv.'rs H‘- visihsl Uliio an.l Kentucky, an.l on bis r.-lurn ims.s.sI up lb.- 
Gawha an.l N.-W Kiv.-rsin ITfil, and .diinlasi to the suiumit .>f th.- l.sl^o; of 
ns ks now knowii as Hawk's Nest, ..r Marshall's Pillar, ov.-rhantMnK llw 
New Jiiver, and from its summit had a view of the mouiiUiins uiid inbospil 

able (toimtry. , , nr * xr- • . -. • 

In siM'akin^r of th«^ exploration and settlement of \\ est \ irifinja, it is 

wnrlhv of note that tin* Ohio River was explores! by the French in li49; but 

they Htteniph‘d no setth*nn*nt within the Iwirders of this State. 

Had Virginia allowed religious fr<MHlom, a l;n*p* colony would have b*H*n 

nlanhHl on the Ohio Company’s lands, hetwemi the Moiiontrahela and the 

Kanawha, aUiut irnl), and this would jirobably have chaiijri^i the early his- 

hiry of that part of West Virginia. A colony in that territory would have 

Inui its intlu(’nce in the subsequent wars with the Indians, s^id when we 

consider how’ little was lacking? to form a new slate, or province, west tif 

the Alleghanies about 17711, to be calh*d Vandalia, it can undersbxKi what 

the result mi^ht have b<?en had the Ohio C<)iu}>any succee<ied in its .*^*hem«* 

of colonization. Its plan was to jilant a colony of two hundred Cteriuan 

families on its land. The settlers were to come from eastern Pennsylvania. 

All arrangements betw^een the company and the Germans were satisfa<*u»ry, 

hut wiien the hardy Germans learned that thej’' would be in the proviiuv of 

Virginia, and that they must become members of the Enjrlish t huivb or 

suffer iRU’secution in the form of extra taxes laid on dissenb’rs by the Ki»is 

eopacy of Virginia, they would not go, and the OhioComijany s cxiloniwitiou 

scheme failed. 
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KXI'hOK'AM'IONS WKKP (M-’ TIIK |{MIli: iniMll.' 


Alinl h.'l' Ollurl to Onloiil/M I lin I(|I1 (In WI'mI of I Ilf A ll.->.r|,„iti,m I 
wlnrh iinifli iiiIkIiI Ihivm c.ninn. uIhii I'nilnd. 'I'IiIm iiltntMi)| w,,,, i,,'.' , I'"'" 

^Inlu, In 1 <fit* Ihn I luiiMo ol lliii>n'HHns olToriMl I'roloNldfjl npI jIn,^ J' . 
Mio AlloKl'iuiifK, ill Aii/riiNl.u, .•oiml.v. Inn .V'lirN'nxniii|,|i,,n |,nx.- 1 

tlintilVfi' vvn.H Mll»Nn((iifiil 1 y iiicrfilMml to IH'I.imiii yniiI’ k'MX iMiiplmn 'I’lin 
wiMi llin li’rniH-li 11,11(1 liidiiiiiH imh II Nl,o|> (..Mill‘noil.Mi/.idi(.ii prnif.'U Vi“' 
Kliiia IwmI niiniiKli to dn I idt I ii^ mi rn nl' li(.r m.M liMimid i. id. .iiji,M Im yvnul.-m Inn- 

«lni‘ wltlund. iiini’niiMiiiK I li.'limU l.y ii.d viiii.’iiiK Mi.' I r.iiiM.'i- Mfvniil v II v.'mil,.. 

w.^hUvimmI. 'I’lin IliMl. NnlllMii.'id., if III.. ...'(Ml|m11.ni liy (lirn.. wlm*,, iii..ii im,v 
lM.«mllnd a H.'l.l,lt'm..id,, on I In. MoiioiiK:idi..lii u’Iin iiiii.I.. nhoiit. iTft;!. 'riinimiK 
I0',l(..rl.v and l,\vo liroMi.'rN, rrnni ..iiNl.'ni I‘.'iiiiMy 1 vania, I.M.It up Mn.ir linim, 
llini-n 1.0 ..Niaip.. iiiildary .Inly, lln.y l...niK opp.iN...! p. wnr, M'lmv wlrdm.l I,, 
llv«. In p..am. r.Miiol... ll■olll (Mvdi/..'.l iiiaii, lad Uv.m.I' IIumii I..II viiMiam In di<. 
In.llaiiN wild.. III., lliir.l waa iiliH.'iil., I'rlor lo ITMI I wo Caiiidit'.s lia.l Inilll 
inaiMnwon lln. iM.advvai.'i'M .d' lln. Mon.aiKidi.'la, in wind In imw liaiid.ili.li 
<l(Miiil.y. 'I’lni IndianN llllll•ll.<l•...l ordrov.. lliniii .ail in iTfiM, 'I'ln. ii...\l h.'I 
llninoid, wa,M liy a. Ninall col.aiy n.'iir M.a>ranlown iin.l.'f tin. l('a.l..rMldii .if 
Tlnaiias h..cli..i-. 'ridw wii.n in I , nH, wliil.. I lio l.’iviinli and In.lian War wim 
II.I. I(,H In.l^ldi. 'I'ln. .rolcaiy w iiN .'x l.'nidna l.'.l liy In.liaiiH, 

In I7d)l, (>nl.oli.'r V, a pr...'laiiiii(l.ai win. Innii.'.I liy tin. KlnjLror l.liiKland 
I'orhiddint.: M(»(il..rN rr.an tiiUin^^ up Ian.I .a- onciipyln,': H wnsl. of tlmAII.' 
Klnuid.M iint.ll tin. (•.aiiitiy lia.l h.-.ai l..ai/.dd fioia tin. IndiaiiN. It 1 m iinl. 
rinowii wind. ('aiiM.<d Huh Mid.I.ai d(.Nii'.. I.a' jiiMl Ic. .ai t In. part .d' tin. Ida^', 
Mine, in'iirly half Hi.' land w.'nI <tf tin. All.'p,liani.'M, In tliiMStal.., had alr.'ialv 
hn.-ii ^ranti..l I.. n.aapaid.'r. .a- In.llvidiialM; and, hIii.'i. tin. IndiaiiN dal ii.it 
«»nciipy Hn. Ian.I an.I Hn.r.. wiin in. Irih.* wllhiii |•.'a.■h of It. with any ii;.dit la 
I'lidni If, (.|Hn'r hy o.'cnpali.ai, I'oii.pi.'rd or diNnov.'ry, < Jovt.i'iior l''an.pa.'i‘, 
of Virginia, Innii.'.I I hm.. pr.ii'liiinal i.aiN warnln^,f M.'t l l.'i'N wonI ..f Hi., inniai 
taliiN 1.) wilh.lraw Ironi tin. Iiiii.In. N.i a I l.'iit I. ai wmn pal.I I.. Ihn pt'.>i'linMii 
UoiiN, 'I’ln. (iovni in.i a ..f Vlr^rlnia and r..nnMy I\ ania w.'ro or.l..r...l, IVtlfi, h' 
r.'inov.-tin. Ni.llh.rH l.y h.i...... In iTdll an.l Hi., in.xl yoar m.I.lini-M from Kail 

I’iii, now l’itl,^d.nl>;, worn N.'iif into WohI \'lrKlnia lo‘iliMp..HNnNN Ihn M'ldai’N 

III In not. prohahh. I hid. I In. Nol.liorN w.'i .. ovor/..'idoiin In nan vIiiK ‘"'I 

(.oiniiiaiidN, loi III.. in|nHll(... and in.iiN.'iiN.. of nii.'Ii ..rdt'i'N iiiiinI tnivc h.’.'i* 

app.irnnf I,., tin. dnlh.i.l Noldh.r In Hi.. W.’nI. Sii. Ii n.'III.'In as w.'i.. .Irn.’" 

away rninrin.d, and allairn w.'i.l ..n iim iiniiiiI l''inally 1 ’..iiiihv viinia hnia'l'l 
Hn. ndliin landN within It . .h..rd.'rH; hiil \'li>;inla, af|..V Unit .liila. in.v.'f I'lii'l 
In. IndiaiiN for any landN In \V..nI N'irKinla. 'I’ln. for..KolnK .'I'.l.'r aim ll"' 

In n! nin. f..rl.l.ldlnK h..| I h'ln.'iilK In W.'nI \’lrKinla n..rt h ..I Hi., hanna Im'I'H 
womI (.f Hn. A Il.'f.;ha iiI.'N, A in.l h.'r or.lnr wa iNNii.'d |..n y.'io'• Inl.a d"! • 
a .'I.'hair ..11 ..I roNidlN 'I'ln. H.'.'ond alll 1... Mp..lo'n ol inoi.. at l.'nH’H' 
t in. in'eainl. ..f I h.. tin'oi i.oi ulion (.f parlol (>hlo In tin. I *r.>\ in.'.' .'f 

H..|,lh.nn.nlN ab.iiK lln. Mldo, ah.. v.. and h,.|..u Wlns'lliiK. ".a.. 

tnilll nIx or Ni.y.'ii yi.ari. afl.'r Hn. (•I..n.. of Ihi' l''r..n.'h an.l Imhaa ' 

A ...III I Jill and I7V0 tin. Wol'/.t.lN and Ziiih'm tooU np land in that '‘‘‘V 
olln.iN h.llow...! Within a f.'W y..a..-. Wh....ln.K nnd Hn. m'.a.*- 

lui. itdow, h.i'iin'd tin. nio.d proNpi.ri.iiN c. .ininnnily wfd ..f fh.' A ' pi,' 
nil pail, ol Hn. Slid... raini.i'i'd Iroin IndlaiiM whi'i’iini.. fr.iin I * •*'' |^| 

II I I llitl. N. . . I I I. . . . . * .I H I » ‘ . 


alljH'hNol I lin rimhl itol Innuli up llu' nmI I 

.V till! M I mfl M IIM i'loHUlil llin liuliuil WUI', Olliu laul 

I UMiMiiiiil luliiilillitiilii, luul Moiuitif^ulltt luul muii'I.V inuu\ , 

Iho Ivuviilultniuiry Win piiiluol Urn * 
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,pr,OKAT10N.S WEST OK TllK IH-Oh lOIXlli,. 

■.„i,lmen. Han'isonCmn>._y, in <l.'- 

toi i’.'V' ; J rNourishini; «;.unu n^■ 1 „„..nKuln.lM, n inl 

-•"■<'"'■ rnll -s pusbod up the " nnt ' ,»' ' , 


Oi'Cllplf' 

furtht'J’ 

p(n*'olution 

Ue site uf 

‘““•.''““tto siS oTBeverlj 

Tst W “ Tue\er County 
Muls. Monroe County, m the 


f ’ Settlers pushed u tlu 1 .ong boto.-o 

Weston, in on the 'Pygarl. Valhw lityer uh Inr 

tP, site of Beverly, ,77;.{; lUo iu»xt year the site 

itv was occupied by a stockade and a lew 

southeasterni)art<)rtlu^ state, jyas r.M-laimed 

rs before tlie Kevolution, and 1 yler county h 


fifteen years before^tlie 


fTomThe wilderness fitteeny^^^^^^^^ ’ Bocahonta.s was ocampied at a 

first settlement dates ba^ ^ Alleghanies, tlien^ being white set 

dateasearlyasanycou y we Kanawha were puslna 


u ^i. U 4 -AV' . ' 

Settlements along t he Kanawha wi 

1 _ r . 1 r>^il 


I 


I X j- * 1 ^ — 

date as early as any 

fiar‘i in 1749, but not many. - -'■: - 

o? ‘^es^'^S' bfr •''.‘o or r„n .. in ,n.J, 

iner^pu ^ „„ ^cfimat.A nf thirtv-five thousand would not be far out 

ist Vir 

out* ill 
VO por 

cent in the decade. The population in 1820 was i;i(i,7()H, a gain of iieaidy 

twenty-three per cent In 1830 there were 170,024, a gain in ten years of 

over twenty-two percent In 1840 the ])o]julaiion was 224,537, a gain of 

mure than twenty-one per cent. The population in 1850 was 302,313, a gain 

in the decade of more than twenty-five per cent. In 1800 the j)opulation 

was 376,388, a gain of more than twenty-two per cent. In 1870 tlu} |>opula 

tion was 442,014, a gain in ten years of nearly fifteen [lor cent. In IHHO the 

population of the State was 618,457, a gain of twenty-six per cfuit. In 1800 

the population of the State was 762,794, a gain of more than twonty-tlir 
per cent, in ten years. 

Land was abundant and chea]) in the early days of West Virginia set¬ 
tlements, and the State was generous in granting land to settlers and to 

of the formality required, which lias since Ixsin 
i^isted upon. Pioneers usually located on such vacant lands as siiiled 

caU^ ^thp ^^afterwards. What is usually 
clL^ Thts prTLTstonsfsied TT 


ee 



Th 


poorer 


ned the land, 
was left until 
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KXr*r.()liATI()Nft WF.8T OF TilF Mr r. 

niha^ 


HomolKHl.v Wjuit..(l it. The sui-vovh wore uKn„pi 
tier. ..fle„ without ueeuraey ,u»| witliout as(e ■1^'"'“''=''■ «'« onn 

U(>|ioii NOIUO Htti'hei' chiiiu or not. The found.,Jh '^' «''i«l.her^ik'''^‘'«>n 
hiw suit«, Home of which may stiil bo on ii „. * !' ’“''J for nv*!' 

is saiil that th(»r« are pJaees in West ‘jf 

.loon. Kouio of tliom are 01,1 colofoai siVnfs ^ > 

or throe counties. (Jtliers are Krauts luado’ nfif IV-"*’" P«>'l>ai«s aow * *'■« 

her of tlie United .States, Tlien follow vdot t T feamo^ t»o 

haviiiK or clainiinK a riKlit in the land. The Iaws'^t'inVo to?®' 

and bounds are not in dispute. difhcult where the 

After the Revolution Virsfinia sold its nnblin i„ i 
mg manner; A man would buy a warrant, for sarten f'>lW 

find it He could select part ol .'?her.:, another part fot:""*'?®'- 

his warrant, or part of it, to some one else ami Ft! „ , ’ sell 

the land. Land warrants were often sokl’balf 

persons who gi-ew wealthy buying wan .ntt were 

thousand to one hundred thousand acres and sellin^^ff #% 

of tbF In"®? these land warrants The most ofX? i''“® 

also a few ‘‘Cr^rn Fh^ Ali'‘ ^rown Grant” There 

the Revolution. None of ittWon^gX^^ 
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INDIANS AND MODNDlUrf 


IIUHI 111 Iimi'sswi jKwti. Vii-iives arr^ nuniHrouK si,.,, r 

in aif^'re^fatioiis, incli(;atinp that a vilhJn w 1 « 

luMuls are found everywliero, but are mere nunieroL"''*"’ '.‘y* him''"'S 
on level land near sprinijfs, where villa^res ami cnZ "" h,„ 

Ux-ated. The houses of the tribesmen were built "'OKt i l"*,“N 

rial, and no traces of them are found, exceot hre, ^ 
sioually be located on account of charcoal and ashes wh^nv'^’”"'^ "*4 
present day and may be unearthed a foot or more boln^ fT 1111“? 

ground. Round those fires, if the imagination may ' 

torical records, sat the wild huntsmen after the chase JL' '*f h! 

they cooked their venison they talked of the past and’plannedh'iM ''hil 

but how long ago no man knows. ■*' fuiun 

As to who occupied the country before the Hurons nr u. , 
Hurons held it, history is silent. There is not a legend or tnuliiT 
down to us that is worthy of credence. There was an 1 


ine la^onte conclusion of most authors formerly was that Airieri^ia wtw 

^opled from Asia by way of Berings Strait. It could have been doiu;. 

ut the hypothesis is as reasonable that Asia was pecjjjled by emigrants 

om Amenca who crossed Berings Strait. It is the same distance acrnfis, 

going west or coming east; and there is no hisUn-ical evidence that America 

was not ^opled first; or that both the old world and tlie 
pled at the same time 

other. Since the daw 

the analysis of languages can throw 
been westward. No west 
habitants from Asia; but 
Asia from America. As 
the tribes on either side 

difiiculty than the Amazcm river axn be cronm-d m 
the opinion of ethnologists that a c/^mparison of 
tion of a large numl>er of the Indian languages w< 
showing that all ha^l a wminon origin, lint tlj»* 
rfssults up trj the premmt lime. The language r 
unless It \tti '(UiC^[iUsd as true that there ' 

l^iding Uj one sfjurce. There were eight Indian 1 
sissij^ijn at the ry^ming of the Suro|S;ans 

The fact is so well <iStabJish»!d that 


new were not jiw) 
was not jieopled indej>endenily of tlK* 
I as far bac;k inh> jirebist^ric times lu* 
any light, ail great inigratiouH iifive 
'ard migration would have given Arnerieii its in 
a migration frc>in the west woulii have jM'Oj)lfJ<l 
a rriathir of fa/;t, lierings Strait is so narrow tliat 

je other at pji^asure, and with 
ay>ssed near its mouth. It was long 
rison of the graininatirial (vmstruc- 
guages wouJfJ reveal oharmderiHticH 
But the study has been Ixirren of 
inguage f>f the Indians is a pui'./>ie, 
IS ikj f'^muiton Ihrotul thn^ugh all 

Janguages irusL of the Mis- 

it arJinits of iki fliiiii.i ii.i.t a r.i/iu. 
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iXniAXS AND MOnXDHUlLDKHS. 



I n£r before the diiwn of history in tfie old world or 
.uni.Hi i;* ,i„d other implements of war or the ehaso, now 

'^"^traverJeft by ^ sheets wbieh covered the Ohio and 
^ mid Valievs show that men were there at a time which. 

,h!-rpp’r Missis-^u 1 thousands of years before the date driven in 

the creation of Adam. America had peo]ile who were no 

,.l,ronolo?y jjg prehistoric savages who fought tigers and hyenas in 

aoubt and France. It is, therefore, an idle waste of time to 

the eaves oi jjistorv for clews to the origin of America’s tirst peojile. 

profitable to inquire whether the oak tree originated in the 

T?ptum£r of^iudians inhabiting a given territory was .surprisingly 
11 Thpv could hardly be said to occupy the land. They had .settle- 

" Of the number of Hurons in the limits of this State 

■ , there is no record and no estimate. Probably 

than the present number of inhabitants in the State capital, 
This -will appear reasonable when it is stated that, according 
_ in 1640, the total number of Indians in the terri¬ 

tory ^st of the Mississippi, north of the Gulf of Mexico and south of the 
St. Lawrence river, was less than one-fourth of the present pojiulation of 
the State'of West Virginia. The total number is placed at 1H0,01)0. Nearly 
all the Indians who were concerned in the border wars in West Virginia 
lived in Ohio. There were many villages in that State, and it was densely 
populated in comparison with some of the others: yet there were not, per¬ 
haps, fifteen thousand Indians in Ohio, and they could not put three thous¬ 
and warriors in the field. The army which General Forbes led against Port 
Duquesne (Pittsburg) in 1758 was probably larger than could "have been 
mustered by the Indians of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois combined, and the 
^mber did not exceed six thousand. The Indians were able to harrass the 
fronher of West Virginia for a quarter of a century by prowling about in 
small bands and striking the defenseless. Had they organized an armv 
and fought pitched battle they would have been subd'Ld fn a few mouths^ 
While the Indians roamed over the whole country, huntin« and fishino- 

followed when going on loner jouinevs’ 

bffonnd" They nearly" a'^y's foDo^ed' " 

fa?Sps in If modern road-makers have 

Un^s pn/• pra<^ticable routes. 

? 1 ^ in one general direction, unvarvin 

crS|w:stvSa'ther“?'^tburwitr;re‘si:s 

Riv^faf thymols'G 

^est through thp Run, jmssed m ,, — 

in Virginia and thonpo ’ lieadwaters w 

and it is said reached North Carolina 


The number 

small. They 
Lnto here and there 
before the Mohawk invasion 

not more 

Charleston 

to the missionary census. 


the best 
profited by the skill of 
Those paths led long dis 
from beginning to end, 

Thus, 

ew \ ork to Georgia. 

vauia, cro.ssed Cheat 

a direction south by south- 

of the Holsten River 

■“ South Csirolina 

pre.sent^fm^ V® defined when the country 

thoroughfare affpr traces of it remain. It was 

?mia, for the feason fhat thl if r planted settlements in 

^ bad enough wafon hid tribes of Peninsyivania and 

s to the south. It is not rar.r» them busy without making long 

to attack the frontiers of over 
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INDIANS AND KINDlUn DD^r^f;} 


Mv!MuTpu(h!\''alVl^^^ 'Ilv ljMV|!a'Hv”s<*?l\Vrs 1 ],^, , 

lli..r,,l,nvl,„ |.u(h. tliMl is, liM.v f,,nnis'Vm'.''7.uth‘‘''‘'''' A 

y>rk U> souIli.Tii INMii.sylviMiiu, whon* ll.nu .- ^ of 

Drniu'li iTossod C^lx'jil KiviM* al McK'irljitKl’s the vv 

NeltiMM-wa,s this Iruil nua-l. uid in atf;,H;iinli 

Stall'. J( IS hi^-hly lu-ohahh' Hint both this 'in I V 

l,v th.. M„.,,-, Jl,s i,. IlM.ir !™r7 7 ir 


path vvvr^ ) \^ 

West vis,'?'- 


I II . mui DOTH I IIS jinW Hi.v /t 1 

loAvod by tho Moli;ivvks in Ummi- wars iiirn\u<i h iV ^ 
hut tlii'iv is Ml. positive' proof that sucirwt sm hi“" Vi 

ahvays on or noar la.^o trails, ami by I’c in vin.'^^Tl? 

as if they ha,I b<M'iI'us«j‘f<,r in7ny" ^vnmliZl 'P?''"’ ‘‘''’’'"■'•"“y very „|4 

.■al e,I tlle Kastarn Pal i,, wliit-h e ,,7,0 A-,m ( sometimi 


throu-li Preston and Mononcl* im n ^ northern pari 

befo..e ll„. ln,lia..s l, 7 ; 7 ;; ^as ,aSe s 

‘pvehvl ,vh„ ha ..,.„3 ille smiaCnt o, 7 r , O™'' i‘ Infe 

hoseontlmMonon-ahela and Cbeit Pix Branch; and 

^ni-PM.ed to lie neai^ tins t;aiMveie n a nT i whose hoS 

the leadin;,^ trails near the crossinir of tht /n to watch some oi 

tWs^o repor t ^ party of Indians 

wustotiilve refu^re in fo^s M..n,r » tbe danger m time for tht* set- 

There was a trail leading- from < ^ averted in this wav 

aud a.„.,ss the Ka..‘ay 7 :,“£ 

1 lie aims and cuiimnnifw^^ ^ xvaiidoliih Ooiiiitv 

J'Ohis .State wei-e obtained froui'whit'V^^’i ^^''dians fought the pioneers 

aminiinitr/”**^v from the IndTsnsVi' ^ ^ft^predations which 

Revolution” from the Briti.slV in committed with arms and 

them to f^ f^c Rritish m-iiln duriu" the 

foafrlit western frontiers' Indians and ur^^ed 

" ' in the eastma^sta^^^^^^ 
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III, 
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THH FRENCH AND INDIAN WAP. 

I'or iIm' itf'Kl t w'<‘ril.y flv<* af1/'r srjtf in 

j,r* 4 <-nt l<'i'/i1ory of Wo.Ht, flioro wn-.s imniiitijj.y from Imiiau <\c\)V(t- 

'rh‘'r<* W!iK fio omihioii for t/'oublo. No 1,rif;o o^'.oiipioH tJio Srmfli 
J{r;i/ic}j Vu.ll“;/ wImmi lh<- Jjrht o/>loriy whh m.'i'lo; Ihc fHilpoHlnof tlio 

wliiUMnafi coulrl liiivo Ivon :i<h‘ohh IIjo Slitio until llio Olijf> liivor 

WH.H vvilhoiit, UiUiiii/ lull'll oliiinH'il or (»oo,upioil by ImliiinH, oxf^npt 

jt<-rli.l|iH, in t.lnr mr," of two or lli/’O'* vm-y Hinull n.iinips; iind tlii.H inoHl, likoly 
liavo l/oon <lrmo wiflioul fonllio-l, v*/il.li fin- Indiuiih, InnI not lOiirojr'fin.s 
itirro'l 11(1 llioso unforl.nimlo I'lilldrcn of t,lio foi'omf und wont/tlimn it;jr<i.inKl- 
dii* </;lofi(K! „ 'I'ld:^ vvii'i dom* l»y two l'>nr<;|>ojin imlionH, lirnl by l'’r('i,noo, 

mill afl.<'rwn,rdh by l‘/n;d}ind, d’lioro worn livo Indi.'in wurn Wfi,;/od u^ninsl- 
W‘•^t Vii'j/iniii,; l,lio VVu,i of ITTn n,nd I’out ifi.n*H VVit,r of I7t>*>, I,In* l>iinnjoro 
War of 1771 iind lln* lf.<*volidioiui.ry Wji,r of l77tJ, iLiid tin* wiir wliinli broko 

nut, about IrObaiid <'nd<*d in l/bk, In lln* wu.r Ivyinnin;,'’in I7r»r) llm Krcnnli 
iir'llnd aufj IndiuiiH ;i,;/u,innl. tin* IOn; 4 'liHb ho| l.loinmil.M u.lon,"’ 

wlioln w<*Hl,<'rn bordor. In tin* lb*volntioiniry Wnr l.ln! lirili.-ili took 
pla/in ol tin* l'b'<'n''li u,k iillioh of llio hnliii.iiM, ii.nd iirnn*d l.lm mu,vuo-ok iind 
t,|n*iii upuiiud t in* Hn||,|crH. 

It iu propor I,lull, tin* n,;iu'»t'ii brinpfin;jr u,bont. tin* l<'r<*in’b u,nd Indiun Wur 
brinlly rnnjl,«'«|. No Sill,In wu,M iiiorndncply (unn'nriind t,lui.n Wnnt. Vir;'iniu. 
flu* plii.n wllinli WU,;« Old liiinfl by t in* I'rnin'Ii bnmi Hlin/^'i-lHrillly nxnniitml, 
W"ni, Virf/iniu, would liii.vn bnnn k'rmn'li iiiKl.ninl of ('lnnii’'’b. ninl lln*Hn|||n 

f'.V tin* VirKiniuin-i would mil, li/i,vn bnmi nii.rrind Whl, of tin* Alln'/'luMiy 
W'liiiibiiiiM, 'I'ln* noii.Hl, of Amnrinii., from Miiim* fo finoi-niu., wii.n noloni/,nd 
',V l'>u(/|jH}i, 'IMwi l''rnm'li noloni/<od I !ii,mi.dii, iind I/oiilniiiiiii.. About fin* mid 
'In' of fill, «*i^b|.i,i-td,|i ni'id nry I In* <lnoinii, wliinb wu..% proluibly fonm*d lon;^' 
bnfoi'i.^ ,,f I ( <11 ,1,1,1 Pollj,ill!nil, by M nliiiiii of forts iMul Hnf,f In 

<nnnlr», bnpun l,o bn pill iiil,o nxnnidion by tin* Kiiirr of l'’nim*«*, 'I’ln* nonlon 
vni't loib.M'mnl fin* All<*KbiMiv Uivnr fiom hiil<n lOrin In ( In* Ohio, down (liiil 
j’fo-aui li, I,bn MiNi/u.nippi iiiid lbnm*<* fo N'-w Orl<*iiiiM. 'I’ln* piirponn wiis In 

l.bn I'uipludi 1,0 lln* Hi rl p ol noiiiil I'.v b<*l wi*i*n lln* A I l'*^dnl iiinn iiml lln* 

Aflanfii wblnb woid'l iiinImb'Nnw I'ki/Clund, lln* pi'niilnr purl ol Nn\v 

Voi'lt, ,|i.rHi*y, I )i*lii wn o*. lOindnin I’niiliHy I' iiiiiii, lln* ^ri'niib*! purl ol 

^'lio'ylaiid m,*,<nii <'in,l.<*i'ii noiiiilb'N of VVnuf Virjidiiiii, Vir;.oiiiii., N<irtli I'liro 



luiJi, Hold,li <'ll I'olimi uml ln*oi>dU'. 'I'ln* l*'i«*m'li bopi*d lo bold I'vni'yl lilin/ 
''''■Ml. ol flu* Allnj/lniny MoiinliiiiiH, 'I’lm iiiiim*<bidn b*rrlb»rv !<< bn ;,(*< uri‘d 
Win-. I III'( ddo Vu,l Iny. M luinomi rinu of lln* ('idliobn I'liiirnli wnro llm lln I 
'■i*. ploi I 1 iiol. Old V of lln* < Miio, bid of I bn M iHHluMlppI Vii liny, idltioNl In lln* 
ln*inl h|iiinn^f' of Ibiil i'I'.it. 'I'ln' b'rniu’li fooli fornud po'iMCKKioii of bolb 
banltH of i,ln'< ddo in fin' Himminr of 17HI, wlinii an nxpt'dilioii umlnrt'ap 



.. .. tne * ■ 

Fi-Miu-o. ^ thenars 1 / 

'riu» dt‘t<M’iiiiiuition of tlie Virf^inians to plant settlors 1'’^ 

\'alU'y ^^•as si)eedily observed by the French, who set to Ok I'’ 

the moveiiuMit. They be^^an tlie erection of a fort on one of th^ I ^ 

utaries of the Allejttliany River, and no one doubted that the I ' 

iuo\'e south as rajudly as they could erect their cordon of fort I 

Dinwiddie, of Viv^inm, decided to send a messenger to the% I 

already were in the Ohio Valley, to ask for what purpose they I 

and to inform them that the territory belonged to England. It I 

dii>lomatic formality not expected to do any good. This was in th^ ^ I 

of 175o, and George Washington, then twenty-one years of ao-e 1 

missioned to bear the disi^atch to the French commander on the 
River. Washington left Williamsburg, Virginia, November 14, to h 1 
nearly six hundred miles through a wilderness in the dead of wiu^^^ 
When he reached the settlement on the Monongahela where Christonh 

Gist and twelve families had planted a colony, Mr. Gist accompanied him 

as a guide. The message was delivered to the French commandant, and 
the reply having been written, Washington and Gist set out ujion their re¬ 
turn, on foot. The boast of the French that they would build a fort the 
next summer on the present site of Pittsburg seemed likely to be carried 
out. Washington counted two hundred canoes at the French fort on the 
Alleghany River, and he rightly conjectured that a descent of that stream 
was contemplated. After many dangers and hardships, Washington reached 
Williamsburg and delivered to Governor Dinwiddie the reply of the French 
commandant. 

It was now evident that the French intended to resist by force all at¬ 
tempts by the English to colonize the Ohio Valley, and were resolved to 
meet force with force. Governor Dinwiddie called the Assembly together, 
and troops were sent into the Ohio Valley. Early in April, 1754, Ensign 
Ward, with a small detachment, reached the forks of the Ohio, where Pitts¬ 
burg now stands, and commenced the erection of a fort. Here began the 
conflict which raged for several years along the border. The French soon 
appeared in the Alleghany with one thousand men and eighteen cannon 
and gave the English one hour in which to leave. Resistance was out of 
the question, and Ward retreated. The French built a fort which they 
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It corr*5*;iiy i' -rrnf ._ 
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♦h^: FriKi^-* h, ii*- ^:Zii-jTCh!fi<rn^A wtir^! 
ntf^i ?Mi f^r ?tiv W3iA/-:ri4s»^U:r: w th thfe 

^ f t ^v/r/,-inv from Ivvutfi CaroifnA. Cif/tain 

Gr^^at wher^: tfc*> whoi* 

*T 'i kA' w than f^/fjr b'lii/ir*:^! rn^-n- 

fr- - 7 in^:n'iiy -st'th ih#: Mntj*;n» <jn thi: 'v/r4<;r 

- . . ^ f>^.rp^;h havfror feuppH^^'i th^m UjunUl'illy ;rith 

4 * -‘"ji Uj tiik<r r;p arf/iH t.Vi Enj^lkh, and henr:<-for' 

ii'ohhfr^^d t/y %ht t^jth tk- Fr<'n/;h and th*r Iridians. 


f 

H i/v 


deef 

wrss^id thf! triF>^ 


ot tb>iir Ur*/i. and wc'ffc now Invading' the territory of 
•-/rarie li>t ft w difK/;?dt t/i wh<ife«n they borje^l Uf better their 

^^atj^iwtln^ the Freneh u, j(ain of the wantry; for the 

f »ere a*; i(rt:*:^h/ h/r land a^, were the Faffibih- How'ever, the major- 
i*TVth#T n'it.jY<t^4//'dd not reav/n far eriou^rh to #ie<i that ly/int; and witb- 

i>'t inv<t»stj>atJon they Wylf np arma in aid rd the Freach. 

A/n^r the ryr*J»»h with JunionVIlle'it j/arty, it wa^» exf/^jcUid that the 


Ffervdi nj Jitron^/ fore>; would rnar^^di from f’ort Duqmisne Ui dnv'e bacK the 

'A'aehifi^rt/;n bufU Fort aly/ut hft] 


. .,,. - ly'yjhf^ity 

ierlarvl, Maryland, and prefyir<yi hir a fiprht. 

I . . ' / . * y • -4 - I . -1 . 


fifty rnilefs we#»t of Cum- 

Xew's waH hrouirbt to him 


and 


tlUl. 


fia/i not arrivfyi, and Wa>d3 


Ko;eiNiily 


^i»e V/iUJe, Ma/»y In^Jiana were with the French. i-^u. 

'ittli; in ofen i/r/yund, but the offer wae d<'/din<yl, and the Frif'li.sb wi i . 
^ihin the entrenchments. 'J’he, enemy fouirht from behind tny^, ami wirn i 
\ni,tM:fi t/# tin; t/ip of trei^ in order to jret aim at tlnise in ,, , ' ' 

he Fren/:h /;eri{ in huip^'t ior fttrr^t and iyfttor armmJ than , ^ . ',. 

'nn damr»<me/l the ammunition and rendermJ many of t le 

iriih uMrI<:H*». Wahhini<t/m nurn-mhired ufKin honorable o i i 
dWl hisMddiere Ui retain their arms and bairira^e, lU . ii<*fore the 


ms^miiere to retain tneir arms u.fore the 

.. ..Uly 4. I7r,., J-‘ ‘-..ty wo '‘,,,5;,^’ 

1^0,„t It,.. tM.r.Ur^U..n of '';';;;i;^';;;;;;“.”;- J,!;,, t,,roo or four. TIJO 


ere/1 v;y<m humJre/J men, 

of the Knjrlif h was thirty. I from the Ohio Valley, the 

When Wa.,hinKl>/n ndef«4al>.d army re re 


When Wa..hinj/t/m n Men4aT>.m arm.y ' V’y.-ar tore 
rene.h y/n/n jn full jy<mM*Hsion, and no a.^'inji j iijirt of the Fni/liHh of 
'// the war in that rjuartor; tall the purfOMi > vvnth now under>»txio<l that 
ovimr the, Frrmch out wa. not ‘dia.n^me h t 


ovinir the, I'r rmc.h out wa^ noi aoa .jm^ation, and tioth Hidr*H 

f„, a, H. wu« with «o...‘- "ot -nw;. ”',7‘;;;;‘;;;%!/oi;io vaii.-V li 






TTIE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 


j)s fur ns llu' Wiilxisli, raze Nia^ifara and Crown Point 

siiln. of Nova Scol in,, niid a striji of land sixty miloc ^ 

Ftiiid.v and the Atlnntic., niid leave the inteianedi-itf. , ® thp^ 

St. Lawriaice a neutral desert. Prance rejected thi« of 

derslandiiiK desi^rus of the English, sent three 
nda. (h'ueral Hra.ddock was already on his wav to l!ie 

men Is: yet no war had been declai-ed between Eno-iarTrl t\vo ^ 

foriiH'r announced that it would act only on the Hpfoi • France S' 

am rnunl its desire for peace. defensive, and the 1 

Wdien (lenej-aJ liraddock arrived in America he nmn^, ^ 

tions n.miinsl the French, yet still iiisistiiy^ that he was exfiedi 

d(d<msive. One was a»-ainst Nova Scotia, one a‘>-ainst Ni^t^ oa 

h, ,This lust, is the oniy one tin.t immedfitely cm In^ 

^onin, and it will be spoken ot ^somewhat at lentrth WestVif. 

M uch was expected of Braddock s cam])ai^nr He nromi^oa , 

i, .. i.0,yon,l ti.e ..yie^intnies by (itc end ot Ap.^l, "d aCtaktaf 

eon,fton, atta,-its i,y In,bans, an,i sliowed mnftenpl for A,,f 

,,iit upon Ills niiiri'Ii Itoiii 'Me\-in,lri'i in A^ii- ..'; ■ j 'ith Iirs life. He set 

lu'f I'luivh l^v^MlliFsTibn-’'' ‘fv .r'!|'i‘-''''‘^ 

iHir.s.-s and entile di,.,! iii.li-.n'' i ^vroii". A^ ai^ons brokedown, 

army was divi'llni !. d m ^ On dune 19. 1755, th; 

of enitturin*'- h’ori Dn,,., !, i ^’alf ol it ]mshed forward in hoitr 

Tl,;; re-enforcements from Can- 

I'd'i wit h llu' rear divi.sioi’i' V!)' ’ heaviest ha.i'jrn^re lunl been 

'|■'his riv(M' was ford.^il .m / ^ ^ nwlinL 

citled to strike lin-i-oi-Vi * on its southerti bank, Hraddivk de- 

Iiis ... i„ i;„;, . , ; «'l' Ihs enemies by a parade. Ho drew 

(he l'’nMU'h wer<‘ w•l*t<•llill.V^*'•^'''* hour marchin^' to and fro, believing''tliiit 
'■‘'■‘'r. Ih' wi.slu'd to blulT beyond the 

Ihnpiesm' was loss tlein lu^i , I'm j)()wer. The clislanee to Fort 

9’Iiis Was dulv 9 Tlieipy^ ' md(‘s. |i»' rt'erossed (he river at noon, 
‘■iitliii-rn rt.ud' thromdi im-shed forward toward the fort, and while 

:'ml)ush. n’he attaek w.i^ . ‘‘•''tailed hv French and Imhaiis m 

sary to enter fullv into ns it was'violent. It is not neees- 

•'Mivmo. The r<«i,mlnr sol, i I‘". " was di.sastrous in the 

a^nunst n coiUH»aled foe wtit''ere panie stricken. They could do nothiof? 
whieh only two huudred .1 .i""l" hundriHl and sixty-seven, t>f 

of tho French. About the only Mitinf.' 

l*r<‘Ventod the sl in.riby the VirArinians under Wasllin^'ton. 

'’f »lH‘Vir.dninns " armv. Of the three com- 

"med two hours. Ol ihe'’ei" w *'* /•'‘I't.v remaineil alive. The battle am- 
"died and thirty.seven weroftieers in the army, twenty-six were 
ounded. AVasiiinjjton hmr ''^*anded. One-half of tho army was kiilai or 

"o horses killed under him and four bullets 
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THK KK'FXrH AXP IXDIAX WAR 


f>„>v hH*! I’u'ir 

^j,,vjv Nv»vi.v»r ovorvthr 
vvwu huminsl Unxr 
shot muJor hitn. *tuJ w." 

noKi 

Tho Ivittlo w jvji owr 
5hr\'w.5v»r itw^v \vh,'4tovi 
slvtiHiiMUM vw fho t 

thj»T his \xou«d 
sjMvi " N' lu' \x\'uKl hav't 

Ik'xx to vitxai xx-xth thor.i ai 

f«s.'*l K' tc»k\' W;»sh:4Vjr; 

ditxi. Slid xva 
Xo.'xxssttv. W.'icvhill^aTtv'Xtt 
Wht>n tho 

whK'h h,'»d Nvn '.oft N'hii 
x^Uvi t.«xaor?U Puab^ir 
mitihxn vio'.Ursv In his j> 

xxoixi h;s S5'nst\>; ho xx~;is ».xlx 

his mon jibx o v.uti' ho ^x'l 
tjuul ho nviohivi Phn^do 

of thodofOiftt SlXTOUd 

t.^xhns ^xrxx|vty\\; tor dof 
ftnsht\? n ;th vK'uxrv, xv-ov. 
ixxs^xi s^'t5!ou>t'n5SL ' h> cn 
xxi»rftft.rx;' xxj*s ^.x on avAivv 

xn^s jKx |xrvxt<\ !jon nxr ih*- 


Tht'mjit 

frxxin 


twTxt r.rtv. At sor t 

OMIt tX'As 

iho 


•no Ton. i 

s. sivv^'s ’ 

Inviv 
ixxa. JU>d 


^<NrxiN«iAh 


hy 

I i»ihx snwT 

th, 






■ rvMVf’u A VTr. 

I'"' *' thf. sf^ttl War 

y und kill^ a LI 7^* l-aH th^ in.r 

Inaians ciun.. intTT ta ^***t^‘^"*' near PorI« ^"J*ans a^ain i 

!h<^ U»wu of u ^^juntry on tho t 'n^ IT' 

dVXionIt 

l<o6 by Indians from ^as the theat^^'^’ ^^^ween th 

^otaWe faSfthlufw'^ ^Jt^emely from h\u^"erind 

^xix>sed to incessant dio-er Vir^*^^ Craddock’s defeat the frontip 

>1^ alon^ S'a^S* ^ «SS.“="S" S' 

ore orth?T P“‘“re of thrdhtress of Th^' ““ f ‘°'’'''"« 

ors of the Indian warfare is summori „v. • people, and the bor- 

rovernor of Virginia; “Thesunnlifatin^t^ fhese words, addressed to the 

ag petitions of the men, melt £e irith s^uotfdl^n*^® ™“®"’ “<>'•• 

Uffuesne. So lone- as fhut t^r depredation was the capture of Fort 

iKiSosne con Id - the frontiers. But, in case the reduction of Port 

a chain nf ^^dertaken, Washington recommended the erection 

—j ■>• nty-two forts along the frontier, to be trarrisoned bv two 
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,,,„„1 I.'KI'IN.'II ANf INIMAN WAII 


nn 


, h'.,,lM*n »VM« JtlVt'll .'MMimi 

'li,.,I l''t"l l‘llt("'"""* 

iLiil .. I llwIIMIll 


(III* 


.... 

iJ Iii(inli''ti .,|,,|,1M«, Iiitti oiHMifjli ulliofB lo IIh* IoImI 

«•' ',,,,1 IIOV.M W.'llhl IlltV** MOOM lllO Olllc Mh' «»I'I 

HllhiMllltH". VVK': Ml* ulliw llllH lMl( ful Mto oITiiiIm 

,‘"v,r. . . 

.Iliill MMII •' ' 


...miiimmiiiI Ilf IIm* Mirny iloNliiii'il foi' 
.... . . 1 .. 1 .. i '/r.M I lo IiimI 


WMM oil! I y I ** I ^ 
ntivnii IiiiimImhI 


( Jlilll'l Ml ' ' ' 

.. ‘ , lilH |M l'#t I '*«•* , 

..nuwhlim IiimmihI. IIh’ kmiiv i'imiI.I Mill liMvo nmi'lioil 

,.r W ii"!'"'*)'"*' ' y ,,„yv HMiil VMI ; I'lHi-l mii'IimI rmin «'iiiiiImm Imul, 

|i,i.|iii"»n'' I hiMti'VMV III III'* 'VomI WliiHi (liniiinlii minv IiimI 

III'* ill*'lll"'''’ I'""" «’iMIll"*'lll"»l I" I*’"' I l»lli|lli'Mlli», Nliijiu- 

"''''*'l"rilli I'Ull'l I"'"*'"’'' lllnl»l'i"'l'*'»" VI'HImI'I'IN. "*'"1 r"i‘'Vi»'*l l^» 


.., ,1, |,,,|( ||t,1 iIImIIIIII'I* II "III ' 'II III"'*' III III I II.. I nil.JWI 

'''*'i"riiii I'Uii'i iMi"*'""' iiihI»I'|"'I'*'»^ VI'hImIii'in. "*'"1 r"i‘'vi»'*l i^» 

.'.MiMiillii* liilnlllfli'iii'** liiiil I'l'i'ii ri'i'ulM'il Mull Mill HMi rlMiui iniinlioroil 

^ . i _ I. .1 .1 .. I..... t < 111 ill« 11 ki IIII mi I 111 11 I III 11 It I IKi I ill I II l'i\ III fi 


1 n' imiM Mfl 'MO. •- 

kuh otwin I'tntiltiMl. 'N!»»»»»» IIhoo lunitiroil woio IiuIIhhm MuI m ro 

I'l li'iii liiiiiit'i'*l Mi'iii IIIIiiuIm IuiiI iii rlvoil iiiiKiuiwii lo Mnjor 

(htiiil, mill III'iMi'* Mlliii'lii’il mill ili'li'iili'il vviMi Iu»m\ y Ins.^i wHliliiu mIumM 
tliMldiii'ii ul llii* l''i"l Nuiiil.v Hill'll liiiiiili I'll i>r IiIm iiumi wuru UIIIimI im* 

lll•lllllll"l, mill Miijui Miiiiil \vM«i liiliuii I'l'iMiHiiii', 

1*11 Ni'i I'liil'i'i 11 I'M, Mi'iti'iiil tiiii |iiin mim'Ivi'iI lit )Iiiiiii(|m|ii>yu lyiul 
ili'i'lili'il lumlimii'i' III' fiiiMii'i (lull vi'Mi, I'lil >.i*\ lui iIm vy liitiu* It wiis touniuil 
IliHl till' Mill I Imi'Ii I'l l‘S'rl l‘iiinii'miii imi s In m* I'l'inlltInn fm i i'» 4 Utnni'iv 

I'lk«liliiMli*u mill tiM'iili till' Inniilii'il nion \M'ii'>»i'nt rin wniil In iiltnoU H, 
Mi'iii'iiil Mi'ilmn. null Hl\ Minn>^Mnil mnn, liinl i«|ii'nt titty iIiivn In npnnlnc 
tlMi iiillim 1*1 mail, mnl ||(h nilli'»s iI'lniiinnil In l*n niionml \Vtn;lilniflnn')4 
mini. Ill III,'ll,1^ fintii 11 , 0 ,niv.mi'll tinin ll„nn,mtnwn. Nvmv wlMun hosoxx 

. ..'' 

....«"uM."Vull: I'lM'" '■""'"'."f 

11,11?'roll |,|',„ '“I,' i>»«x 111 1,10 

n,,.,' 'l"'"*llt\ tnllnivoil 11,. I , "'»*‘Mmn v'*vi,asI rnr 

\ III,. 'n| Mi,u ,v,H| I*r *i»lTn»vnt, nmi tho 

''Vuoir''v*'''''"" '**" luui'li 'vmu 

Ml.,.. ii.:i,■ '' "•*>.« 

»'ii,'i',?'I:.:;' 'r; .i:oi’c,'^':u\M'r,"-- 

‘^'MVnusi 

" \ UVMV VH WV‘ 
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TT.E KliENOT. and INDIAN WAD. 

• B k . > 1 - 


•'•'".•.Mh„t,h,.l.V,.„..|,„,v . . 

»»iiuunifion w.<II f ‘/‘'‘''’W*' Miat iiu» I.ViMich ' ' '’'"'“'li i^)','“'H 

nitvs on the ojisi n J'?'""' ' Mississiniii ,)„ ,|,,. ! V ‘ th« 


'■ v'fvjMi. His olliiir'f 

''■"Vh,"‘"“’""i- .. »u,u., 

ft...' Viririiiiii \n / ’iIiiUKst .siniuiltnu'ously Iroin Ini 1 ^''" 

,J, -v-.T ..us., th.. f.„.,sl..; ™,.'."™ X' .MU' 


■*'1 iviiw 

lA.rl. lAK„„i,.,-V,.,-,. aln os Vho , 

D,.D.<.ii luui wurSIw'* r"' ,,r 


notrcMt. Fort, Pitt, and 


- f - V . 11,1. aim rori l 

nvirful onset of (h„ sava^os. ' D.m roif survivors of th' 

.. -• tnd wluMi IVmtiar,* with hundrods of i 

utliMnnfix fy> 4 U.. rv.... . ui nil 


warn^s, n.,,,,:,;,:;;:;!;;; """ 

»v.;r a wS.. ,.x,s’,'; ,l;:i;';u:';.v,il:, 

and ln)w wrdi tlM> secrol lia«i hoon l-en« 

was surprised and eaidured M„v ii’. ’ t>nnduslcy. near Lake Kru 

Nine da,yK la,l,(n’ f.)u> Fort at Ihe mou’l iTof il/ 'Vwa^s bosiojr.H 

later h’ort Miami, (*n tin* M,o,, . . ! ^wa^s Inken: two day 

J llliii I Ii1_ i i 1 . on me MaunuH* riv»'r. fell. aI.so i\11 \\\^ i\ 


later h’ort Miami, on the ”* *''’•'"^'1’” « wa^s inken: two 

•Hum I t < JiialnnioM in lu WiH **'*'*’• foil, also taloMi by surpriso. 0 
'fnM’kIiMM’,, far north in Miehitr,* *'V n''’r an<I captured. Macliil 

'^’'•r'N;dva,nia. n'mr^ / "a** on .luno - Venan^ 

oNcaoed to tell tlu> tale ' For/ /'» ‘'**1’!’"’"I*' *‘"1 oneof the Kioriso 

foil .lime IH. (>11 .lime oo p,, ll»’onl. m the .same part of thecoimtn 

fate of tho rest (Sn Inn" o. I’ouu.sylvania. sshan'd til 

prosecuted with viyor InW n "as attack<Hl and the .sie^n'wn 

I’'•|•"•■■■ llMMv ,,ils 'r ,, '.''""'"'I'liul. 0„ .lu,„. til,, ,s„v„.r..,s „|,|van- 

itlllKMi^rh ii, tv,.„ niUibb' to tulo' tlio pbu'o by snrprisi 

llnished and M M * for d«den.si>, 'Phe fortitications had neve 

''’“''l and prepare.l t<MiKht tilMhclast Th 

nirtv inoiL Mot'o tbait t \Vi» hun^lnM 


,, , '. uMiim ifio nor iiiii nriMPir.wl 

w'm' .T,",r,'.|;';','''' .."I n„M.. .«„humU 

||,| II iii'ih',',.. " 'I','" ' "'I'’”''! I'.V l'|'l■|'|'. 111,' SIIVIIK-I's Iriisl Iis-Il 0 ii,'r\.a 
llui |i',,,.| 11 , \ o hell it was ^franted, the i'hief told theceininandanl 

W.'i.( l.n.l "‘oplaiiee was nseless; that all the ferUs in (he .North a 
l''ort Pm .,"i'!"i "h'l that a lar.'-re Indian arin\ wa.s on its inan’h 

(|„| p ' •''"al (he chief, if tlie Fn^dish would aU 

de.Mirt in Mh'rlnmies. (hey would he permitted 

’ ..• l•■■..vided they xvould .set out at once. T * . 
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THK french and INDIAN WAR 

o7 

he inteutled to stay where he was, and that he 

‘I’V Si=^h)ns and ammumtiou su&cient to enable him to hold out 

‘-t all the savages in the wo^s for three years,, and that Enclish 
_ ..f th>iT moment on their march to *=»vtArmMio4.^ 


»- 2 • T 1 ^ i-i. 1 ^ -uusu mo 

vigorously. But m July the attack was renewed with great furv 
The s*™?*-*^ numerous efforts to set the Port on fire by discharging 

I,ming urrows agionst it: but they did not succeed. They made holes ifi 
Jr river bank and from that hiding place kept up an incessant lire, but the 
Fort was too strong for them. On the last day of July, 1763, the Indians 
f^iged the siege and disappeared. It was soon learned what had caused 
them to depart so suddenly. General Bouquet was at that time marching 
to the relief of Fort Pitt, with five hundred men and a large train of sup¬ 
plies. The Indians had gone to meet him and give battle. As Bouquet 
marched west from Cumberland he found the settlements broken up, the 
houses burned, the grain unharvested, and desolation on every hand, show¬ 
ing how relentless the savages had been in their determination to break up 
the settlements west of the Alleghanies. 

On August 2, 1763, General Bouquet arrived at Fort Ligonier, which 
bad been besieged, but the Indians had departed. He left part of his stores 
there, and hastened forward toward Fort Pitt. On August 5 the Indians 
who had been besieging Fort Pitt attacked the troops at Bushy Run. A 
desperate battle ensued. The troops kept the Indians off by using the 
bayonet, but the loss was heavy. The next day the fight was resumed, the 
Indians coippletely surrounding the English. The battle was brought to a 
close by Bouquet’s stratagem. He set an ambuscade and then feigned 
retreat. The Indians fell into the trap and were routed. Bouquet had lost 
one-foarth of his men in killed and wounded: and so many of 
bad been killed that he was obliged to destroy a 

because he could not move them. After a march of foui days thoaimy 

reached Fort Pitt; wirio cnroiul The 

The effect of this sudden and disastrous war was 

settlers fied for protection from the mj g colonists hurried east of 

Virginia, extending their raids to the Sou to B h Winchester 

than five hundred Inmilies from the forces in America, wasenrage<i 

when he learned of the destructaon wio^^by^t^^ Ponti^, and 

reward of five hundred dollars to any . i^imed at Detroit. 

accommodation with these savage^, sa d h lueasure which ^uld assis^t^^^^ 

have felt our just revenge. ® the Indians as ‘‘the 'hast 

the destruction of earth, and whose riddanc^ rou^ ^ 

Si^nt orders to the v i i -m Ui invade the Indian 


THK FUEN’CH AND INDIAN WAR. 

dirot'tly at the Indian towns, assured that by no other means coula 
a^s be brought to terms. The army had not advanced far west f 
burg when the tribes of Ohio became aware of the invasion and 
various devices to retard its advance and thwart its purposes. ^ 

Bouquet proceeded rapidly, and with such caution and in such for^^^^iT^ 
no attack was made on him by the Indians. The alarm among 
great They foresaw the destruction of their towns; and when all otK^ 
resources had failed, they sent a delegation to Bouquet to ask for 
He signitied his wiUin^ess to negotiate peace on condition that the In^^ 
surrender all white prisoners in their hands. He did not halt however b 
his advance to wait for a reply The Indians saw that the terms must S 
accepted and be complied with without delay if they would save their 
towns. The army was now within striking distance. The terms were 
therefore accepted, and more than two hundred prisoners, a large number 
of whom were women and children, were given up. Other prisoners 
remained with the Indians in remote places, but the most of them were sent 
to Fort Pitt the next spring, according to promise. Thus closed Pontiac’s 
War. 

An agency had been at work for some time to bring about peace, but 
unknown to the English. It was the French, and without their co-opera¬ 
tion and assistance it is probable the Indians would not have consented to 
the i)eace. DeNeyon, the French officer at Fort Chartres, wrote a letter 
to Pontiac advising him to make peace with the English, as the war be¬ 
tween the French and English was over and there was no use of further 
bloodshed. This letter reached Pontiac in November while he was con¬ 
ducting the siege of Detroit, and its contents becoming known to his Indian 
allies, greatly discouraged them; for it seems that up to that time they 
believed they were helping the French and that the French would soon 
appear in force and fight as of old. When the Indians discovered that no 
help from France was to be expected, they became willing to make peace 

with Bouquet, and for ten years the western frontiers enjoyed immunity 
from war. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


:o: 


THE DUNMORE WAR. 

The progress of the settlement of West Virginia from 1764 to 1774 has 
noticed elsewhere in this volume. There were ten years of peace; but 
the year 1774 war with the Indians broke out again. Peace was restored 
before "the close of the year. The trouble of 1774 is usually known as Dun* 
more’s War, so called from Lord Dunmore who was at that time Governor 
of Virginia, and who took personal charge of a portion of the army operat- 
iin^agaiust the Indians. There has been much controversy as to the 
orfgiii or cause of hostilities, and the matter has never been settled satis¬ 
factorily to all. It has been charged that emissaries of Great Britain 
incited the Indians to take up arms, and that Dunmore was one of the 
moving spirits in this disgraceful conspiracy against the colony of \Tr- 
ginia. It is further charged that Dunmore hop^ to see the army under 
General Andrew Lewis defeated and destroyed at Point Pleasant, and that 
Dunmore’s failure to form a junction with the army under Lewis according 
lo iigreement, was intentional, premeditated and in the hope that the 
soutliern division of the army would be crushed. 

This is a charge so serious that no historian has a right to put it for¬ 
ward without strong evidence for its support—much stronger evidence 
than has yet been brought to lighG The charge may be neither wholly 
true nor wholly faKse. There is not a little evidence against Dunmore in 
this campaign, especially when taken in connection with the state of fil¬ 
ing entertained by Great Britain against the American colonit^ at that 
time. In oi 
nuiny minoi 
annoy and 

whicli these annovanees were reoeiv^ni by the Americans._ ^ T>^v--k 

.. .. „ Hand. Siiw, lu L.4. that a re\o 

luti 
mat 
lb 


rder to present this matter somewhat clearly, yet eliminating 

[• details, it is necessary to s^vak of Great Britan s effort* w 
intimidate the colonies, as early as 1774. and of the *pin i 
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luuam. iNla-ssaehusens nau rai*w uiut-v.. .uvoosed to 

and arms: Goniuvtieut piMvidtHl for military s nrepirations f^w 

war witli KnVUind were going steadily 
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f til** fultniH'N. It wiLs llioiif^ht thal 

•». Ifi'Mi’t'f (’uiiiulu. 


ll*“ f-oloniKis would '''^‘11* 


! »*• *t4MU iiiniu^rii nvii wi \ ii^iumuu - 

'rh*' |»lf»ii liMviM/LT l»<on iiiatunul, itH oxoout.ion was at oncf 
Th* tirst N«' |> was Ihr .•inunripation of llio (Canadian Catholics rp'“*PM. 

, 1 -p was till' |>us.saK»* of tin* Quoh»*(*. Act, hy wliich th** Province of n 

w.i.s k xi.'iahal southward U> talo* in w’oNicrn Pennsylvania and all o 

trv U'louKinK Kn^dand nort h an<l west of tlie Ohio River. The 
KaiKlata* *““1 already forbidden tiie planting' of S(;ttleinents belwec^^ ? 
(duo Iviver anil the AlleK‘*i‘‘'".y Mountains in West. Vir‘<inia; so the (5^ k 
A ct was iiiteiuleil to sluil the Kurdish colonies out of the West and con« 
them east of the Alh'^liany Mountains. Hml this plan been carried^ku^ 
ex^H Utionns intended, it would have curbiiled the colonies, at least Pen 
sylvattia and Viixinia, and ina'vented tlu'lr growth westward. The count? 
Is'yond the Ohio would have beexjine Caiuuiian in its laws and fKJople and 
Creat Hritnirt would have luul two empires in America, one Catholic and the 

other Prot4*stant; or, at least, one comjHised of the Thirteen Colonies and the 

other of Camula exteiuled southward and westward, and it was intended 
that tliese empires should restrain, check and threaten each other thus 
holding; iKdh loyal to and dejamdent ujion (.Ireat Britain. 

Some tim»> before tlie passa^^-e of the Quebec Act a movement was on 
fi.H»t Ui t'stablish a new jirovince called Vandalia, west of the Alleghanies 
itidmling the givatx'r part of West Virginia and a portion of Kentucky! 
IWnjaniiii Franklin and (leorge Washington w’ere interested in it. The 
capital was to bt» at the mouth of the Kanawha. The province was never 
fonmal. (inuit Britain was not inclined to create states west of the moun¬ 
tains at a time 'W’lieii efforts were iK'ing made to confine the settlements east 
of Unit range. To have had West Virginia and a jX)rtion of Kentucky neu- 
tral ground, and vacant, between the enifiire of Canada and the empire of 
Uu* iinrtcen Loloines would have plea.sed the authors of the Quebec Act. 

the proclamations by the King had little effect on 

Ik'huH* pu^'hod iiito the wildemess of the West to find new homes. 

is not out of olH?*e ^ narration of the events of the Dunmore War, it 

from his iiast acts and concerning Governor Dunmore, and whether, 
with the British and tha^i , character, he would be likely to conspire 

gmia. Whether the British ^ destroy the western settlements of Vir- 

uiciting savair««*: n f^ritish were capable of an act -- ’ * ' 

- ^ wi'ages to harrass the _^ 


ages to harr»cc savage and unjust as 

a rnuiUT for controversv Ti -frontier of their own colonies is not 

luiioniiry War. Whether the, during the Revo- 

»; ..■th.-r (i.,v,.r.u.r Dul«dcy so early as 1774, and 
T luTefore Ua Us ask u hi» ^ to the Scheme, is not so certain 

w*bo af Murra^ who\^kme‘ ^ a "needy, rapacious Scotch 

^ - ^j u^e te a^merica to amass a fortune and 


y oo at oiu*e set ;T *’ ‘ ” ^ 

for the rights of ^ ‘‘^‘^'^“iplish 

Vork a ‘‘‘"•s c 

huori tiim.* luwi „ui. 


of^TiV object, with little regard 

u»d. HltUougl, ,'ix>r“wlPi: of 

* l*oor when he came, he was the 
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.f tiftv thousand acrfts of land when lio loft, and wmq < 

‘’"’'‘j**‘in his own court, in Ins own favor, a larm* and ^ 

had jireferred against the Lieutenant (kjvernor Wh' 

attention to positive instructions from the c? wn ^ .?Tk 
t^rmeddle with lands in the west. These lands 

e^^Lber, and therefore were not in his jurisdiction. He baiVo™ir"d 
two large tracts in southern Illinois, and also held lands where LouLvUe 
Kentucky, now stands, and in Kentucky 0])posite Cincinnati. Nor did 
greed for wealth and power stop with appropriating wild lands to his own 
use; but, without any warrant in law, and in violation of all justice he el 
tended the boundaries of Virginia northward to include much of western 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburg in particular; and he made that the county seat of 
Augusta County, and moved the court from Staunton to that place. He 
even changed the name Port Pitt to Fort Dunmore. He appointed forty- 

i^Trrrx ■incfir'pc nf thp AnntViPr a.riT^rkinfm^inf _. 


even cnangea Lue uauie rurt to r ori uunmore. He appointed forty- 
two justices of the peace. Another appointment of his. as lieutenant of 
militia, was vSimon Girty, afterwards notorious and infamous as a deser¬ 
ter and a leader of Indians in their war against the frontiers. He appointed 
John Connolly, a physician and adventurer, commandant of Fort Pitt and 
its dependencies, which w^ere supposed to include all the western country. 
Connolly was a willing tool of Dunmore in many a questionable tran.sactioii. 
Court was held at Fort Pitt until the spring of 177H. The name of Pitts* 
burg first occurs in the court records on August 20, 177C. When Connolly 
received his appointment he i.ssued a proclamation setting forth his author¬ 
ity. The Pennsylvanians resisted Dunraore’s usurpation, and arrested Con¬ 
nolly. The Virginia authorities arrested some of the Penn.sylvania officers, 
and there was confusion, almost anarchy, .so long as Dunmore wiiiJ Gov- 

6riior« 

Dunmore had trouble elsewhere. His domineering conduct and his 
support of some of Great Britain’s measures, cau.so J'™. 

hdted by the Virginians, and led to armed resistance. enioiii the mag- 

ened to ^ake Virginia a solitude. u.sing 'j" fTli 

the whole countr^n rebellion and myse at be 
pos.sible means, and I shall “"t besdate at re^uc,n„ 

spreading deva.station wherever I ca" ludians, nl*g^^M^.s and other 

and arms, I could raise such a force a tin* colony to obe- 

persons as would soon reduce jj^ j-ose in arms and drove ^’J''mrnor 

dience.” The patriots of Virginia / events occurred afu^r the Dui 

Dunmore from the yhow^vbat kind of a man 

more War, but they sei ve against the a of 

Perhaps the Great Britain, t^> , time wa.s 

re^hing out for '^"“s 'o.^uusef that quar^rj.a.Oh 

land-grabbing would Ija . successful. j guetsH. At^ 
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...,, Ill Jt.itlf flifl ufjt Jfiiyl Ui Ui<r wiir of 177 i. Tfia froriti<:rH ^in^rfT'" 
ln*itl , hft/l tttifti |>ij:,ln*<J tf; the Ohiff Kiver, in Went Virtriniit. an/i ^ 

tU^'Wy, AtiKriiii/fi Iniliftrt^ liiiyl n/a t't i-l i l.ir y a._ '.i _^ 


f:n- 

•' ■ ^ .....n"*- *'J Wwrt Vl 

#f)fiiii«ii Kf*ntuf;ky, and nUhnuf^U Uttty h;uJ ^^iven up by trf*aty aoT 
whifh they elalrnefl, th.ry yfd. Jf>nke^l with an^^erujif.n the plantinir of HetflT 
iiMMit In IhffMi f/funtneM. 'I’he firf^t ;i/;t of hohtiJity was (y,mmituA in 17 -^ 
n.ik ni West Vir^rn.ia hut further .rnith. A parly of emi^^rants, under thf 
l<*iutirrhhi|M>f a :><m of lianiol H<iono, woro riji Ihoir way Uj Kontuckv whf-r 
tle-y wejc, ^i-t lijxfn a/ifJ several wfu'e siljijd, including youni'lifxtne. Ther» 
run he nn fh»uht that thir tilXfUiU waR rnjuie to prevent or hinder the coloni 
Mi,II of Kentur.ky. Soon aff/^r tliis, a whiU; man killed an Indian at* 
hifrsft nir.e. I his IS said to have been the first Indian bhxxl shed on th( 
n.iith,r of Virginia hy a whih- inaii afhn* lhfnti;i/:’s War. In February 177 - 

on lhivrdl Ir whih* nifwi arnl twff nfj^'roes; and in thcj same month. 

rat'Hisl wlA,,, >n charge anc 

Udl a H, ' I, M ” n' ‘'^'wns. Tlien the white men began h 

liKlians in whlfd**^*^^ *’ ***' ligfit <x:curred between settlers anc 

fntin llm Indians* *^*V’«id<*, and live canoes were takei 

Wlleelin^^^^^^^ '"'’"‘'V April 21, to the 

- S on U.eOhio. On April 80, nin. 


»'‘<‘ianM wei'e kilie, n . ' ' 

anotlinr Indian wits killed ' '‘‘veer ne.ar St<*ubenville. On May 

KiaKhe was kilhtd ,,11 llwi M ^*0 same time an old Indian named Bal 

Kanawha, in tin, Indian camp on th 

native,H were, killiHl. 'riiis wns t Vrilraxton, was broken up, and th 

West le'ork, in the, preisemt (Jouni i **'^7 r settlers on th 

^nit course* by int„llij^^„„., from n. were induced to tale 

ail ‘7 ’ “••ar the n,ouu 7 ^ 11 family uamt^ 

KanawhawI ^"‘lians led toJvarcr tl^ been murderec 

Weesi pV.rU 7 , Was visii 4 ,' oamp on the Littl 

Kirmnl rlnlii Xuiin 7 ^ white men from th 

ineei uiiee /1 ^ *“'*'‘’ni,(,n the in.i:.. othe,r articles belonging to th 

A party of whit 

V ‘ft * - ^ . 


'““i ..th,;,. 

Irniian-viliage-c 
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q’liio DlINMOltlO WAIi. 

]{(. i.r()c-('n(J(‘(l in pnrHon Ut l^iUHbiirK, fMtrily to 

■ ‘ ' iairi[)aiKn a^airiHt tho 


/rontif'"''*’"" partly to tako nliar^^o oi tlin. nairipaiKn aKairjHt tho 

Hftrr kis and Six Nations ro,now(id tlinir troat.y of prjiwio in 

Shawnnes, thn most povvnrfu) and warliko tr)b(i in Ofiio, 
Srl'k‘“'^rr, • fHbe bad beam suHnn and unfriimdJy at Hompiot’s treaty, and 
aid not. ever since. Nearly all the (jajjtive.s yet in the hands of 

jjad remainea s fi<irce tribe, which defied the whiUj man and 

the Indians w The.se .sava^c^K were ruled by Cornstalk, an able and no 

despi.‘ie“ opposed to war, but when carried inbj it by the iifjful- 

aoubtag^n^^^ of his tribe, none fou^^ht more bravely than he. Thti 

were the chief fi^'hters on the Indian side in the Dunrnore war, 

^nd rbev were the chief sufferers. 

After arranging his business at Pittsbu 


rg. Governor Dunrnore descen- 


0/1 I aj*^f^***f^ -- 

ded the Ohio River with twelve humlred men. Daniel Morgan, with a com¬ 
pany from the Valley of Virginia, was with him. A second army was being 
organized in the .south we.sterii part of Virginia, and Dunrncjre's instructions 
were that this army, after marching dowm tire Great Kanawha, should join 
him on the Ohio where he xrromised Uj wait. Tire Governor failed to keep 
bis promise, but cro.ssed into Ohio and marched against the Shawne »5 towns 
which he found deserted. He built a fort and sat down trj wait. 

In the meantime the army was collecting which was to descend the 
Kanawha. General Andrew Lewis was commander. The jrioneerK on the 
Greenbrier and New River formed a not inconsiderable part of the army 
which rendezvoused on the site of Lewisburg in Greenbrier County In 
thi.s army were fifty men from the Watauga, among wliorn were'kvari 
Shelby, .lames Robertson and Valentine Sevier, names famous in histfjrv 
Perhaps an army comjKjsed of better fighting mate,rial than that assembled 

anywi,«r„. rt.« disunc.; 

six^v milA At f hat <>T<‘.a.t Kanawlia was about oiio hiiiidrisi and 

S hsr!L 1 \ as a trail, if an old indian 

eanof'S and nrrta L'** njttutli of hjlk itiver tlio army tnado 

■Simon r"HrarrTv,.d t,t p!^ Tm ‘“‘at dat« 

was than aUho m uth of "Jb “unmoro, who 

pat;hfis order^" I I^ittlo Kanawha with his army. The dis- 

rear;hed Point When 

b^x;king. LoilZ rriarchexJ to the lbx;k- 

J^dween the two armies' an^on'^fYu Vi I^lcasant. Srxmts j.assed 

[^^rnstaJk arrived afxmt r.nViV ’ ^cU.ber 10 the Indian army undx^r 

on tho\ra^ow^?;,iii 7 ,ri’: ''’'r VirKinia^H wo™ 

Kanawha and Ohio. The \ru !\ ^ ^ formed by the meeting of the 

iuring the night and vttr f . the Ohio the x-vening imtom or 

wo milos for tCvb^Tda^’ 

This was th/. firYt carrnxi the ws tx> the army. 

down from'tbeir tomisir OhY Indians had 

t/.wns in Ohio tr> give battle. Hy what means the 


r - - T- ^ 

killed one 
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1110 DITNNK War. 


f'<*nvsa...l n.-Ma it. i,h^m<^|, !o, l'"* ar-.ny,,, 

I'n.^r.vss ol I„,\vis rn„„ liml waiHu'r'"’’' 

(Ornslaliv la,i,l hvII |,is i.lai.s r 7 ' ’'>* "*ar,-l, <li«‘ 

t u> ()|ii() (.<) Mm Kainiwha,, and nii,d()s.>(l i||,.''vi! 'luad^'f*"^'* 
llh'lwo nvcrs. 11<< |H>slc(l di.l-i,.l . ' ' ^ l)(!tw<*(Mi lii« r’ 

a.-n.s!i ..il linr i-iv,.,-. (;,, 'i,l, .,i ; , "'"'“''I I"' aU,,M,ii,i , . 

ura . Vuwmi.'ihK i.unilMM-cl lMmdi-,.Vl .l« 

\\ hi‘11 tlur I 1 <‘\VK ()I Mi(. a,(lva,nc,(« ol'Mio Indian n.'i 
l.i'vvis, Im prcpaimd for laid,Mo, and snni irc-o dm i i'’‘’'‘'‘''"'‘I <MMi(.ral 

<,v,,r a lira, a mil,, Io„k, |{„i,h f.iud , s„„„ 

soinnliiMfis f.wruit warn always inair otu;li oi.h.n.. 


1 ji'vvis 


• ‘"’Ml tn 

i< M annios wo.-n sn.»a 

“ “‘‘>''“1 \u^s an.l 

always noar otudi oUmv 


soumLinifis l,w(n.l-y yards, sonmMinos lass; (KxaisicniallvJTualr 
li(‘ tomahawk. T\h, l,aM,i<‘ was nnnarkabh* for’ils olVsdi a w 

liours, aJniosI Inuid to hand. Tlian Mm Indians foil KM,‘.a i 

von,, position, and:;,?.;;,^ 

lontlaihal. (.ornstalk was alon- his whola lim,, and alxnm tha dh^ 
battla Ins pow.-rlnl voma (‘.onld ha Imard: “ Ha.stron^r! lio stroim!” Tlia 
OSS Wn,s haavy jMnon^^ tha Vir^onians, and perhaps lu'arly as heavy atunna 
Iho Indians. Late in tim afinrnoon (lanaral Lewis discovared a'Wliy tn 
attaU: tha ndians in Hank. A small streinn wit h lii<i:li hanks ainptias'ink, 
ttwi Kaiiawha at t.liat, jxnnt, and he. sent a datachnimit up this stn'ani tlm 
nKjvanmnt heiiiK oinmealed from the Indians, and whan an advantageous 
point was nuudied, the soldii>rs emarf-ed and attaakad the Indians. Taken 
hy suriirise, the sava,^^es retreated. This inovenimit deeidixl the day in 
(a.vor ol Idle. Virginians, '^riie Indiauis lied a, .short distanee up tha Ohio iiiid 
(uajssed to the wtistern side, I,he most oC them on lo^,fs and rude rafts, proha 
Idy theisarine on which I,hey had ('.rossed the si,ream before the hat t ie. The 
Vir;<inians lost sixty men killed and ninety-six wounded. H'lii' loss of the 
Indians was not asc.ert/a,ined. ddiey Ud’t thirl,y thret> dead on tin* licdd, and 
were seen to throw others into the Ohio River. All their wounded wei’e 
carried oil. 

'^I’he hattle. of Point Pl^^asant was the most stuhlmriily contestcul of nil 
frontier Inittles with the India,ns; hut it was hy no mi*an.s the hloodiest, 
Severn,! othei-s could Ix' na,nn*d in wliicdi the loss d' life was iniich ^o'cater; 
notably ltra,ddo(dt‘s did’eat, and the defeat of (MMiei’al St. Clair, ‘rile hallle 
(d' Point Pleasant wa,s also reniarkahle from the number of men wlio 
U,ok part in it who afterwards heca,me noted, Anions' them may he men 
tioiied Isaa*. Shelby, the lir.st (lovernorol Kentucky; William ( amphell, 
the hero of Kind's Mountain, a,nd who died on Mie hallhdield of Kiilaw 

S,,i'i,iK'N; SI.,.,.I, ,.ri.,.rwii,-,l 

M,M.I,„ws, ,.n.,„-w,u.,l ... W.ll,,..,. f (.„v. 


of Mississippi; (•eor;^‘e 
William Plemin^r, (Jo\’- 


atliews, alterward (iov<u*nor Ol ’ , • ,i . 

,. {,. . . , I,Near V a he men wlm were in that 

ei'tior of Virifinia, ainl many otlieis. i>ieaii.y*>" 

hatth-and afterward retlirimd l,o their hoim‘s. ^u ,.m<pien y so ( lers 

of the American army in tlie war Imv,* ^.mit'rally been 

The Indians possesse. amMxmtide 7 t. In 

nndeix^stimated. On the hatth « ,..,,i,ik.rs on tin* frontiers they worn 

their pihdied laittles with American soldnison 
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, ihov 'voiv whipped only when General Wayne attacked them with 

omH* men to their one. The loss of the Indians was nearly alw’ays smaller 


.Ml that of the force opposing- them; sometimes, as in the case of Braddock’s 
I ml of Clair’s defeats, not more than one-tenth as ^reat. The Indians 

itVttHl their i:round fora ligfht with cunning judgment, unsurpassed by 
Tnv iH'ople. They never fought after they began to loose heavily, but 
imiiaHliately retreated. This w’as the only policy possible for them. They 
had few men, and if they lost heavily, the loss was irreparable. 

The day following the battle. Colonel Christian arrived with three 
hundred soldiers from Fincastle. Fort Randolph was built at Point Pleas¬ 
ant; and after leaving a garrison there, General Lewis crossed the Ohio 
October 17. and marched nearly a hundred miles to the Scioto River to join 
Governor Dunmore. Before he arrived at Fort Charlotte, where Dunmore 
was,, he received a message from the Governor, ordering him to stop, and 
giving as a reason that he was about to negotiate a treaty with the Indians. 
General Lewis and his men refused at first to obey this order. They had 
no love for Dunmore, and they did not regard him as a friend of Virginia. 
Not until a second express arrived did General Lewis obey. 

After the light at Point Pleasant, Cornstalk, Logan and Red Eagle, the 
three principal chiefs who had taken part in the battle, retreated to their 
towms w ith their tribesmen. Seeing that pursuit was swift and vigorous. 
Cornstalk called a council and asked what should be done. No one had any 
advice to offer. He then proposed to kill the old men, women and children; 
and the warriors then should go out to meet the invaders and light till every 
Indian had met his death on the Held of battle. No reply was made to this 
projxDsition. Thereupon Cornstalk said that since his men would not tight, 
he would go and make peace; and he did so. Thus ended the w*ar. Gover¬ 
nor Dunmore had led an army of Virginians into Ohio, and assumed and 
exercised authority there, thus setting aside and nullifying the Act of Par¬ 
liament which extended the jurisdiction of Quebec to the Ohio River. 

The treaty was made at Camp Charlotte. The Indian Logan, Chief of 
the Mingoes, as is generally stated, but there seems to be no evidence that 
he was a chief at all, refused to attend the conference wdth Dunmore, but 
sent a speech which has become famous because of the controversy which 
it has occasioned. The speech, which nearly every school boy knows by 
heart, is as follow's; 

“I apj^al to any white man to say, if ever he entered L<jgan s cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat, if ever he came cold and naked, and he 
clothed him not. During the course of the last long and bloody war, Logan 
remained idle in his cabin, an advocate of peace. Such was my love for t e 
whiles that 
friend of 

the injuries of one man, Colonel Cresap, who last spring in cold blc^ 
unprovoked, murdered all the relatives of Lo^an, not even sjmiing^ y 
women and children. There runs not a drop of my blood m the veins o 


lule in his cabin, an advocate of peace, bucn was uiy lui 
at my countrvmen pointed as they passed, and said, -Logan is e 
white men.' ^I had even thought to have lived with you but tor. 


any living creature. This called upon me for vengeance. 

I have kUled many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. 

I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not harbor the thoug 


I have sought it. 
For mv country 
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is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear He win + 

save his life. Who is there to mourn for LoganT Not one™ ““ 

The charge has been made that this speech was a 
aomas Jefferson. Others have chare-ed that, it woe written 


to 


Thomas Jefferson, 
lated 

has been pointed 
then known, that 

der Ix>gan;sVelativ-esT-Tre7^ts ir eg:?d 

4d not make the speech in person, and® he did not writo it aSfh; 
to have been a few miles distant. Logan would not ^rto tWnn^ 

and Girty returned without him. As he approached the circle where'tTe 

He and Girty conversed a few minutes, and Gibson entered his tent alon™’ 

minu^ came out with a piece of clean paper on which, in hb 

between Logan and Girty, the former had^made use of 

ov. ^ tho.se in the speech, and Girty repeated them, as 

, lered them, to Gib.son, and Gibson, who was a good 

scalar, put the speech in cla.ssic English. At the most, the sentiment 
only, not the words, were Logan’s. 


fflUII 
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CHAPTER V, 




WEST VIRGINIA IN THE REVOLUTION, 

'J'hc. t<irriiory of tliH Statu of Wost Virf^inia was not invadud by 

•iiJsh army, <?x(a!i)t ono com])a,ny of forty, (Inrin*^ tli« war for Amorican 


jiidepoiKlmice. Its nmioto ])osition mado it safe, from attack from the east; 
but this very remoteness retulmaMl it doubly liable to invasron from the 
wost where (Inait Hritain had made alli(?s of the Indians, and hiid armed 
and supplied them, and had sent them apiinst the frontiers from Canada to 
(kior^^ia, with full license to kill man, woman and child. No part of America 
suffered mo7-e from the savages IJian W(;st, Vir^^inia. Great Britain’s pur¬ 
pose in employin;^ Indians on the fi-ontiers was to harrass the remote 
ooujitry, and not only kee]) at home all the inhaljitants for defense of their 
settlements, but also to make it n(‘,c.(\ssary that soldiers be sent to the West 
who otlnvrwise mi^^lit l)e employed in op])osin;' the British near the sea 
coast. Nchjwithstandin;^ West Virginia’s exposed frontier on the west, it 
sent many soldiei's to the Continental Army. West Vir^dnians were on 
almosl, evei-y bat.thdicdd of the Jievolution. Tlie ])oi'tion of the State oast of 
the Allefi;hanies, now forming JcdTcu’son, Ikjrkelfiy, Mor^jran, Hampshire, 
Hai'dy, Grant, Mineral and Pendleton counties, was not invaded by Indians 
during' the devolution, and from t his rcj^^ion larf^e numbers of soldiers joined 
the armi( 5 S under Wasiiinj>;l.on, (bib^s, Gremie and othej’ patriots. 

As (uirly as Nov(*,mbe.r 5, 1771, an important imadJu^ wUuS held by W(^st 
Viririuian.s in whic.h they clearly inili<’at<‘d innhu* which baum.'r they W()uld 
b(? found tiKhtinp:, if Great Britain persisted in her course of oppression. 
This was the first nuietin^ of the kind v\a*.st. ol tlui Alle^'hanie.s, and ew 
similar meeting's had then been held anywhere. It oc.curnal durinj^ the 

return of Dunmore’s Aimiy from Ohio, tw«mty-five day.s aftfjr " ‘I. 

Point Pleasant. The soldi(n-s hud heard of the (lan^fer (d war with 

and, altliou^h they were under the c.ommand ol Dunmore, a ’ 

tliey were not afraid to let the country know that 

nor any one else could swei’ve Iheni fi'om tlieir <lu y as I”, . b.i • 

The soldiers passiul re.solutions whic.h had fJ oIhI's; ^fct 

Mw. 4 ilw.iT wUlllltr Ji.fui Jl,l)lu Iw <ill hul<lsllij)S * _ 


The soldiers iiassed re.solutions 

A A ■ « < 


that they wore willing and able to Imiu- a 1 M.umsmps u 

alon^ for wei'ks without bread oi ’ hjiX' march further in a day 

air; U) dress in sU'ins il nothin;; elsf* (tou « )c ^ i. i ..„.i „.h1i iu'uv»'rv. 


Hnorany other men in the w<,rld: to use the H;!;; 


all.^^dance U> 1he Kin;; of Kn;;land, provat 


i](l rui^n ()V<*r IIhmii hs li 
i attiwhiiient hi the real 


. 1,7 ” tliev continued, "as attiwiiimmi. lo mm. 

bi-aVH u,nd 1 ree ]ieopi<*. isuc, in h,.r fniisidel’llt loil, we 

interests and just ri;;hts of Aniei ica on " ' ' r,,r tlie defence of Aineri<-an 

resolve that we will exert every power within us for the def. lu c 
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\N r- Ui'M spirit 


■ , I. * -is, iiin ni Ii'nIimI nii (»\npv *'**'*nirv 

■ v ..... '''nui-iil 

rv, l:,iii; Ih.il Inun ,.v,.,'V |.Hinl ,.,|S| nl ll,,. Ill,,,, ■ War |„ 

,vl r, «,.^l ,,l |l,„ „„,„„|.,,„,s „,„| II,,,,,, II,„ .I .,1 I """I'l 

il: turn*»'t*‘tiu' iniii.'s or (I’niai |{|•i(||lll. '’’'’’''y iin,| |,ijj 

Al !»,, Il„„,|i„^.s |„,|,| M,,^ 111, I,;;,, ,,|,„ „| |,,,, 

U - 1 ,I,„M„W„, ,s,,,„n,| \V„M Vi,vi„i„„s „i,,s„,„ -'Iwi- a, 


>, Wtvsl Vir.jtriiiiiin.s ni’i'soiii iim,i i ’ i at 

|>!;„.,,,,l,ll,a's. l;„s,.lllli.,lis H,,,,. |„|,s.s,.,| |,v „|,„'il II.i" Ilia 

"ww.nlaiiis |,l,,,lK,.,l lli„i,,s„|,|„„.| l,.|l„,('„i,|„i„„i,||,.„„ ),,J '' 7 "”’ 

Ill.Ml- |,llr|„>s., ,>l ,v,sisllllf; III,, lyi'liniiy ,,ri|i„ lii,,| I,,,,, ,.„i;i',|' 

'■"’"'V ;■.. I'.'Ill'' Viilli.y ,,f . ... i,,i,„,|'\v„ •' 

ariay l,„l,„,,. It„,st„„. Tli,. ,„„„l,„,, „|' s„l,li„,,s „ li„ I I' •«■ , i 

■ ',i.sl,,r,i |I,||'| I,r III,, .Slai,, wii.s liii'if,,. I'"W,||,I Iniii, ,|,„ 

Tli,,,v „ r,,,v |,„,'.s„i,.K i„"\V,,s| Viixiiii,, w|,„ ,„||,„,,,,| |„ II, , 

•>l l■,'ll.'ll,n,l; „,„l will. IV,,,,, |i„i,, |„ |iii,„i;„v„ i,,„ii|,|„ I,, II , , ■ 

! .. "I(„I,I|,I„,I lisiii^rs IV,,,-,. ,,,,'ll im'"; '’"I, 

-"-''"i''sii.„l ,l„„ll h.irshlv V |T^ , , -Tl, ,. I"" ll.„,„a,s 

l•"l"l"",■, illlvi,„ri; „„w II,I,,,iv'lu'i'il'KrlilH 

""""I. It is .',,,,,-,i,,,'l l| , | , '"■'■"Sl.'.l III„I,S.,„I t„Ki,.|,. 

lli,'K,'n„i-„l iii,|',i-,tssi,,i,'„r , , .i'lT 'l|l■'"'l wliil" I'riissiii^r ||„, ,,iv,,|.. 

w-iis „„| ,i,,,,i,|,,„i,iV '|'|„ ii'i " '''’"'""iiiil.v lliMl 111 ,. l,|I.S,,|lil,K 

I,, „ll,ii,|i.s I,,,III |,„ii,|,|s ,|.i„, 1 ,,, "'I'll' Ii,'i.irl,i„„-s W|,|-,,,.X|„,S,,|| 

,iii,|,|, si.riiiiis, 'riii, ii|,si iii,li,,|i'i'i,',i', '-""W I’ll i''iiiilli Uni,i,i-li was iin,|,|i 

||||,V II, .'ir I„x„s, I,, n,,-,,isl, , ; 'V.'.'mi,' ,-..r„,s„l u, 

WIIK llli,,|,, hy 11,,, ,Sli,,,'i|V ,,,- I I,,,,,,, I * ,1 1*1 nil'll l"l' 11,,' mini ijl, l',,lll|,l!,illt. 

"'ii'',v III,'., w„.s srn! ,!l ,:,,r,,!.,,;,Th, ,'';i','■iiiim,'i,',' win, 

tliom.solv.'s, It) 111 ,' imiiiht'i'ttf (il'iv la.xtvs. 'Plu' lorit's jiruitHi 

l''"<l«'r.slii,, t.r lt)h , n:,V '''“i I’lai-t'.l tlu'ms.'lvt's 

"'<‘'' 1 '' lii.s plact'(ht.ir rt'utlt'/vtias ' 

Iml. no lij^hl I,,,,,!- I |M'^ tnt'l III,'niilitiM rrt.mll„inn 

^ la'i’i' \vii,s n. pnrlt'v in wliifh (\)lonol*'v*ii" ' alraiti it) lu'jLriM. 

‘""•'vist'tl .. I,,) tlisptips; ,j : • '-•••^>•‘^‘"‘1 •- prostn.l ot>ursSo. 

H" l-n 11 ..',., ...ntl nnuXlTin'o''^^" tluMns,)|vos us 

.nnuxintHi 

la.i.n* , 0' !, , ^‘‘•'Xa.i was HI Ihul, 

niiinltt.r til Iniir huntlrt'tl '"*'1' p*""*.' * <'ollt'Mi'ti militia Iti tl,o 

n'"'* Ihai Iht'v ’itUrTll' . lorit'sin s,u<J, 

»’lnvpol.* w»,i ( 1 ‘'lUlmsiasm lt)r tln' oaaso of tiroal 

.'I'"' ^^as inUon pn,st)nt>r, ami William UaUt'r, who rofusotV (o 


o,st' t. rt'sisiiiiA^ iho lymnny of I ho iiiol lior oonnJrv Vn t-T’’ 

"'•‘n Irtnn lilt' \allt'yt»r (lit' Mononi^-a ht'la ioin,',! \v.. • 

V lioston. 'Pht'nuniht'r t)!'.st.ltlit'rs who w.'nl rorwanr '"*^'’'”'''' 
I'l t)!'Iho sit.Mi.* I.. ' '“'"‘K’Mrom tim 
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surrender, was shot, but not killed Laf^ 

yrrtke was overawed; and after two ^ named Mace w^c i -i, . 

A number of them were so fshimed ™wha,Thev ^re Sh‘ed' 

,be American army and fought as patdots tnF,^ ‘bey join^ 

-X:To«nt?asrhTweln^^^^^^^ -■ ‘S" 

although willing to do so. Therfel ShZeni“?“‘‘’ ‘bei^S' 

form labor if aijangements could be made to do J '"‘“"S '« P«- 

War were conn“cted“idth tte IndSroubl'es‘°Revolutionary 

Ser%S;S wJf soTu£"errus'’lhl\'1h^e“"^" -^Sof.JZ 

form a list of murdersf amW^es nnfnZ “I’’® ‘beui would 

monotonous length The first invasion encounters of tedious and 

sSSS.fS*=p™B£r; 

aians under the leadership of Matthew Elliott. The fourth invasion 

miiHi^h^d when Wheeling was again attacked. The 

multitude of incursions by Indians must be passed over briefly. Tlio cus¬ 
tom of the savages was to make their way into a settlement aiid either lie 
in wait along paths and shoot those who attempted to pass or bnuik into 
houses and murder the inmates or take them prisoner, and then make off 
hastily for the Ohio River. Once across that stream, jiursuit was not jiroh- 

able. 

The custom of the Indians in taking prisoners, and their great exertion 
to accomplish that purpose, is a difficult thing to explain. Prisoin^rs wt;re 
of little or no use to them. They did not make slaves of them. If they 
sometimes received moneyas ransom for c-ajitives the hope of ransom monc*y 
seems seldom or never to have prompted them to carry iirisoners to their 
towns. They sometimes showed a liking, if not affection, for captives 
adopted into their tribes and families: but this kindly feeling was shallow 
and treacherous, and Indians w'ould not hesitate to burn at the stake a cap 
tive who had been treated as one of their family for months if they should 
take it into their heads that revenge for injuri(js received from others cjilh'd 
for a sacrifice. The Indians followed no rule or precedent as le which of 
their caiitives they would knll and which carry to their towns. They .wme- 
times killed children and spared adults, and sometimes the reverse. 

When the Revolutionary War began the English and the Ame 
stroTC to obtain the good will of the western Indians. Jf® ‘ 

of allegiance W iL King of England, but when war 

ments, that embracing the portions of West Vu-gmia and Pennsyh ama wes 

J 


J) 


WK .T VII:(./NIA IN TlIK JfKVr)Lf: tk>N. 


lif llit AM»’»/)uti(l« V, Ut Unnwii n l.lnr Mifitiit, I)t ifnrtmo, ♦ c 

Ut <**fu.l;l:-h jtnrJ miuntnii, 

!n i it Uthi I of tliut, yt'iLi from hf/i-ml of 1 ii<. f im' *» u*' 

wiimit, ^im-i Ix-font, Uiu\ j 

Kuh‘h tmu\i-- a l.r^-aly an^l a//n-4>«J l/> n<?iJt;a| tl,!. »'*“‘i'* 

lw4‘« n t,h»« a/jfj (^//rtal, I'rit.aiij, fotn^i,, 

'I'ln- iJr)li;^h w<rn* l<>^h )jij;riafi<;. Inht^:;i/i «>f uri^iri^ Mm* 

jn;(jl,/ a), aa th<r A »n<'j'ir;afiH )»{yJ fJrajM, t.Ii<'y (ixciU-tj tj,i. t , |^ 

ijff U)M hat/t;ln;t aj/ainat Uj<i Az/K-rira/ih. 'I’Ik* horrorh**?! t! 

» . # 1 Ilf 


.loliii N**vjll«= afi«l a f/;itt rinfiit o^ oni- \i\HKlrcjl Afii«nr; 


iJiau warfar*^ alon^ Um*. frojiti^-r an* /'liar^.n*aI;U* |/» t,Ii<* Hrit.i ,}), vviio n*>,o 

Ut **i‘wory moiinH wfjW'.li (Uni uml imUntt Ittui in tIi«*.ir ’|K>w<*,r 14 ^/^ 

noy lh<i Ami-rir.mth. Tin-. moHl imluhlr'KjUh of lirif ish af/<*iii,n in ‘■>t.irriuL/*^u*, 
tin* Jn»lianh waH Henry Harnilf/ai, who in A|»ril, 177ri. with a|/|K;intiHj 
h^rtanl ^Governor anh fnhia/j aj/e/it, w'itli InwiffimrU-rH at lJet,roi1„ Hi!',\(il 
ary waH one thriUHanh hoDa/'h a year. He n-fi/iherj liia fleht.inaluai N^ivem 
her'h 1775, 'I’lie JfaJia/ih Moeke^l h>liii/j an<l iffjjK;rf-iJnerj Ihin for j»eriiimHif)n 
an<l aMMiaf,ane,e f/>aU>i4',k l,he/»«!l,f,h;ni<Tnf,M. Hut. Haniiltvon Ini/I riot, yet, reeeiv<!fl 
inht,r(n:UonH from hia /i^over/iirient, authori/.i/i// him Ut emplfjy indiatjr., an<l 
he hid not, wend them Uj war at that ti/f»e,. In .June, I77tJ, Hefjr|/<' Morj^au, 
Indian a#<e,nt for tlie Middle I>ef;artf/ient, hehJ a e,4>nfnrenee with ^ome jjf 
thetthio triiie.h and hurjuiftit-d in ke<5j>in;/^ the.m away from l>ei,roit at that, 
time. 'J’he HU(<//ehtion that Indian;; t>e employed aA-'ainht the Amerieitmi 
e.ame, from Governor Hamillyon lah; in I77ti. 'I'ln; (irojioHition wa4 eajrerly 
lU'/U'jtUrti; and on .Mandi Lid, 1777, I/;rd Heor//e Hermain kuv*^ the fatal order 
that, Hamllt/m anheinhle all the. Indiana j^^mhihle and send them a^/airmt I lie 
frontiera, under the, lemiitrahip of prop<rr jierho/m who e/iuld reatrain tliem. 
'I'liia order wan nu’juvf.ii hytiovernor HamilUm in.June 1777, and before 
Au^piat 1 he ha/J aentout tlfh*en maraudin/.' (lartie;. aj'^^re/ifatin^^ 'JHif IimIuiiih, 
'I'he year 1777 Ih called in i/order liiht/n’y the “ Idoody year of the three 
heveiiH,” ^l*he |{ritiMh .^ent afruin.^-.t the fjvuitierH every Indian who c.ould he 
iirevaih^l U|>on Ixi ;/o. I''ew hettle-menta from New York Ut l•'lorida eM'iiped, 
In thiM Ktah^ the moat harm wan dom; fjii the MoniiiiKUhela, and alon^f the 
Ohio in the vicinity of Whei-lin^'. Mohon^ralia founty W'iim viHil,4'd twic,<* liy 
the, Kiivajrea that year, and a numher of pi rhom; were killed, A party of 
twenty invinh-d what i.i imw iCandolph 4',4iunty, killed a niiiiile’r of ,setfh*r!,, 
UntU tac.veral |irihoner . and miule their l•H4'U)al, It. wan on Novenilier Id of 
tliih year that tkn netalk, I,he Shawnei, chief, waa ic’♦aH,‘iinat4-d at Point 
Hleaaaiit hy mllittit.meh who a'...emhled tlmre trout (Irecnhrier and cImc 
wlieri^ for th»* purixfHe of marc.liin^/ ii^iiiiiHt the Imliaii U»wnr;, Harlier in 
tlie year (Jonifitalk had ivome t,<i Port ihtiidrdph, iil Point PleaAiint, on a 

vihit, lull) ala<i Inform I he I'ommtimhinl. of the lorf that the Hriti^h were 
nc.itin^ the Imlianii Ut war, and that. hi;. <iwii Irila*, the Shawnee-., would 
1 o*ly he MWe|t| itioiif/ wit h t he c.iineiit., in Mplli* ol hlH eltorl to keep them 
h' t'**'**'' '' them-I'iretinihUinceh t he romnmiidant of t he fort t laai^rht 

. a.kt. h> ilelaiii ('oriail.iilk ii'i a hoelaf^e ) 4 » iiiHUre the iieiitrahtv of hix trihe. 
''*!***’ *we||| that, till* veiielllhh' Phlef Wll'^ 1111 Willing' to leliaun. lie 

Wiuileil jH-iM'e Home tim,. nfl,., 111., ton Ul Hl*M illlti, HII'J f rosHOfJ 

tiiiikin^ liiti |M UiiMwn by IniibxMMK ^*oiij tliroMior 

onn vui «biy two mj i..p. milil niiiiri) /•lo'^s**'! Iho Ohio Ui linnt ainl 

luthiriiM? ^ *** IimIhi.ii 'rin- otln-r Lftiv*‘ tin* ubirin, ami flu 


v«* 

tn lilt* b ilv of Ibi-ibanl iiiun 


fill 


wiiiH'i' vii.’iiiNiA IN 'cmi; iMCvnijci'Mni r,i 

II,. 1*1 ln'lli'Vi"! Il"'l I'nlllill will* IiimI Him i|i,mi| |mi*i| iiimmi Him 

T* ' I'lMfiiM' will' < '<ti iimIiiIIi'n Mini, II,ml liml Inin rum muImiI iiiiHI n.n i<(iitin 

' ",)(( y",H I III M’ll III lilll II I'Hiii 'I'liM «iiIiI|mi « wi-in i.iii ii,/i/miI, imhI i4l.n.i I.i.>I iip 

il'i'ii lvm liiii'li l""'l•"l ll'‘'' "•'lll wlmi'< I liii m^lii.lli imiiIiImiI, ii.iimiiim liif/ Hial, 

diMV' W'liiilil I'I'I I'lilliiiiM, 'I'liMiM WHIM wlHi Hill nr 1.11,1 li lilt, Hiin ami 

„,„,||im Imlliili, Ni''! I'lli/'ln, A Mlnl.in nf < !in iml.al li, limiwiiim Him f Ji iuiiwIImi 

MntiM W, liii'l llvi'il III' I II'* l‘'||■l' W'liiii’ lliiii' ii,« liil.i i |n Mt,Mi' Him liaal.Mimil Mi Hut 

i.iiiilii ii'ii'l iiiK'’'l l|"'l•"" I'" mill"' IiIm Mnrn,)iM Hm mlplil, Inivn iIhiim an, 

lull, rMliiMMil, mill iiilnnniliiliMil liln ami l,ii iIIm IHim a niii.n 'I'lm aolillriM 

ai'ilvi'il III' I'lii''! I'liim "'"'I ll""l All Hiimi- Imllii.na wmim IHIImiI 'I'Iim ImimJmih 
,, r iJiit niMii wini illil II, WMi-M iiI'Imi wiuiIk hIV"ii Hm NMHililmirM i»r a Hlii.| In 
VIi'kIiiI"-. VVi'i" ii.ri(iilH,iMl, 

II, In l,lm ii|iliilmi III' Hnmn n.r,(|iiii.lnl,Mil wlHi Innilm liInMny Hnil, Him nini 
iImi'I lf I Im iiNl,n,lli In unplil. inm'ii aiilTin Inp ii|iiin Him WmnI, VIrplnlit fi iniHri 
l.limi mi,V iillim'"Vmil, Ilf Hin,l, Hum, llii.il Im llvml, Im wmilil pm lnt,)*a liavn 
liMMii nlilr I'll Imlil I'll!' NIiawmiMn In rlmrli WlHinnl, Hm rn iipmn.Miin nf Hni,l, 
liliinill lili'Nty l.rlliM Hm Inn ilm' will nl' Hm ani'riiMilln#/ ,ynM,i n wmtiil Iiiivm |»MMn 
illlliwMiil,, li'mir ynaiM ln,l,m' Onlmml (Irawronl, wlm liml Inirn l,ii.limi 
prlNiiiim', wii,M pul, In iImii.Hi wIHi MxH'mim l,m'l,ur'M In I'Mvmi^n fm l.lm niiinlm' 

uf (lm’nNl,ii.ll(, n<N nmim nl Hm I mllaiiN rln.lnmi| 

li'n/'l, 11 mi I'y wn,M IimnIm^miI Ni'pl,mnlim I, 1777, liy l.wn liiimln'il lmlln.nh 
(Iniim'al I In,ml, nf li'nrl. I'III*, IiimI Immi Inl'ninmil Hin.|< Hm ImllmiN wmim pir, 
paring rnr n,ii n,H,ai'h in Iiii^tm nuinlmt'N iiiinn annm pninl. nf Hm rcnnl.im, ami 
Hm NnHlmimnliN lii'l.wnmi I'il.l.nlmif/ ninl I'ninI, I'Imii.mimiI. wm'" |»ln,i'nil nn Him|i 
friiiu'il, Hr,mil,II wm-M amil. mil. M» illMr.nvm’ Hm iMlvnim.n nf Hm lmt|n.iiM In Himt 
Ml p;lvii Hm ii.lii.nn. Kill. Hm nr.mil.M illNrnvm'Mil nn Iii'IIiliim, If, In nnw linnwn 
|,liii.l. Hm Nii,vii//MN IiimI ii,iI vii,m‘i'il In Ninn.ll pn.rl,)iiM, iivnlilin^ H'lilln, ami liii*il 
iiiill,Mil imn,r WlmM||n^<, r.inaanil Hm <>lilnn. nIiim I. lilal.anrn Inilnw t.lial, pliMui, 

ami nn Hm nl^lil.nl' Hm lanl. iliiy nl' A iip^iinl. n,|ipi'nn.rlmil |i'ni I, 1 imn y, ami 

Mnl.l.ln^/a,inlmnrn,iliiw imar il., wail.nl I'nr iln.yll^lil., I''m I. Ilmify wan miwlM nf 
liif^H nnl, nil mill in Hm /jrrniiml, in Hm, niM.nnm‘nf plr.l(i‘.I.N, anil ainmi. N<iVmi 
I,Mi'll ImmI, lil^li, 'I'lmi M wm'M put I, IiiiImh Hirniiprli wliirli Mi Hi m M'lm//aM'lunn 

r.niiNlnlMil mI InaN Hiaii I'nrl.y nmn, Hm inajn/'ll.y nf wiimn IIvm'I In WliMrlln// 
a,ml Hm ininmi|)ii,t,ii yirinil.y, l'in,rly in Hm irimnin/{ nf HMpfmnln'i I llm 

liiiliniiN ilMrnynil (!n,pt.ain Hainiml Maiinii wlHi fniirl.Mmi nmn In Mi Hm llrlil 
wmim ilinl.n,iirM frnni Him fni l., u.ml lilllnil all Iml. Hirnn ('ajiMiin Mannn alnim 
rrarlmil Hm fml,, ami l.wn nf liiw nimi nnr,4MMilM.i| In IiuIIiik, a.ml llnally 
Mwr,n,pMi|, Will'll Hm lmlin,nw n,H,n,i'l(Mi| Mn.wnn'N nmn, Hm IliiiiK waw IimhhI at, 
Hm Ini'l,, Mipi'Hiin Wll.li Hm yrlli, nf Hm wavitK^'a flapl.ain .Inanpl' wIHi 

I.WmIvm nmn wiillmil mil, M» auNlwl, Mii.nmi. lln wii.n wiirimimiMil ami niim nf liiw 
iiiMii wm'M |(|||ri|, 'riim'M wmM nnly iilimil, a iln/.MH nmn /MinainInK 1'^"* 

InrI, Ml ii'iiinl, Hm aH.iwIi nf fmii IiiiiuIimiI ImliiMin, lliinlmil wllli vlrMny 
Tlmrn wi'fi* pM|'lni,pn iiiim liiimliMil wnini'ti ii.nil rliililimi In IIim nMirliailM 

I n It. nlini'l. Hum Hm I mliaiin imI vam'Mil apnlm-.l l lm fm l,, wlHi ili ninaml 

lifr, II,ml (Im KriHwIi Mat/ wii.vlnp nvm Hii-ni l( Ir mil Imnwn wlm wan 
Im(i,iImi. Ill* wii,i. a wliiMi man, m iil, ImhuI l.lmin wum ii wImIm ninn animi^ 
Hmin wlm imMinril Mi Iim li'aili r Miiny nlil finnIiMi lilwMit irii, an wmII ii.m Him 
I.MH lIninny nf l.liimr wlm wmim piMUMnl,, iinil-Mij In IIim anWMilinn llial. I-Iim In 
iliatin 11,1, Hiiw wiM//M WM| M |mi| My Hlinnn (ill ly 11 In al,i iint/M I,Inti, lliia inial,al(n 
rniilil lni.VM Mmmii iiiimIm, fm II, wan a niinl-iiliM Hlninii (inly wan nnl N'*'"’ 
Hm waw al. Hial, Hum, ami fm imai ly IIvm nmnllm afM-i wanln, imai l''m I. 1*11,1. 
'I’lm i',<iniinamlMr nf Hm Imllan army imwlMil liiniWMlf In Hm wimlnw nf a limmti 
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t*f thUrnir, ollurih^ (1 Urifiiii ' *^^*^^*'^*^****^*1**11 of (\ 

iiiithMiiitni ill miNiiiif ninlhiiHi. ('iiIiii'i.Vhi"''"?'"" "'r'wln'"'V'""''* 

'i-,«an.i.,iii ..::i;.-iii.:, 
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... ■.'ir 

l.lio aNHUull Willi a, niNli foi* (h.i |,„.i, ^nul rV *^^r\ivU, ^1,., 1ii‘u,uik 

failltiK i*» IIUn, limy nialnavorod to mihili ih " ‘' *?'*'* ***'**al( ii niH'ir »!**! 

Imv oouUI iiialto no lin|iroNHi«Mi on lln. wall " ^n7 *!*'' down 

d.nnlly.a.ul llm aavaKoi roooilod/ KurriKon ^ 

IlmH i.lK M l.l■..|||. ,i.,„.|, lli.,«,,M„ Wilii lilli M lt- im'', 

.h«Mn on llro; and thon sondiiiK' IlmlrlioH,! niarUKio. o ’ 
l.y NlMHdlnK lI.ronKl. tho ,»,rl I.oIok In 

Mmm. Ill llm n.iM. Ii.i.kIk III,, siiviikoh a ,vlml„M.iii., ,•HuU,"lI 'wil lfir"' l" 

tih wnll iiN inon. I lm nIok'' »^'idinuod iw.» ni^r|,(j,< „,„l two davK h.I ** 
Mnjd.s of llm IndiaiiH (o hnni llm fort or In-oak Into it wofo \nmv«i inll* 

fni^"' ‘ '‘“'’"‘"I ‘»‘'“«'ly all tim luMisi^N uiui hanm in \l|uJi 

tiiff. I lui Navap's Wiifii pfi'parln/k' ti»r anotlnn' asMivdt wlion Androw 

SwiauHinKon, with fonrti'on imMi, landiul mair tln« fort and Kainini an iai 
lraiu't> Shortly aft'M'wunlN Major Saiuuol McC'olhH'li, at tla* IummI of forty 
nuin, aiTiVi'il, ami aftiW a Novon' ti^dd, all n'avhiHl tin* fort »'xn*pt Nh-l'ol 
liH'h, wlu> wah out t»fT, hut inaih* his I'.soapi*. 'Pin* liutiaUH now doHiNiinMl oI 

amt raihiHl tin* Nii*fx»' Ni> |M*rson in tin* fort wius killtHl. Tin* li»Ki. 
i*f tin* ImlianN wax i*Kliinat*sl at fi»rty i»r tifty. 

In Sopti'inhor i*f tliiN yi'ar, 1777, C'aptain William l’\*ri*umn, *»f Muaip 
aldr»* I'ounty, with alnnit twonty nmn of that i*i>unty, win* hinl jroin* ui 

NN Imolhi^ It* a.sNlst in tlf^htini.;’ tin* sava>f«*s, wjus HUd*iiNlnHl and killtMl at 

llravi* I’rook, lH*h*w Wln*«*hn^, hy ImlianN mip|h>.s«hI to hav** Ihm-h a i*.‘rlii»a 
i»f thi*<sii win* Innl l>i'Ni»*^»*\l p’ort 1 hairy. 

On MaiH'h 'Jh, IVV.n, Siim>n tJirty ran a wav frt>in PitUharie in t'oiuiMtay 
with Ahwamlor MoKm*. Koln'ri Surphilt, Mattlmw Kllii»tl, Hi*:ik'ini> 
ami two m*|;i'\Hvs U*lonKin^^ to Mi K«‘n It is intNh*aiiinK' U» »*«11 idrty h 
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atul two U'loii^Miif .. . 

il4^ort%'t\ ho wH.s no! in Iho luillt^iry Norvu'o. Ho tmil fi*nnorl>' 
intoriM'x'tor in \^\\\ hut ho w as tlisolmitfiHt for unUHN>iuinK S hiivi<»r H 
Iviiii tui^ hiA^tlu^i^i JuliM s nini whoulKo jtUiUMi tin' aial til 

Hin'vu' 1 % Auunt^ tho IniluinH hiuI ono t^mlln i who ronmiioHl truo u* thoAin«*i 
loHUH Suiuni tiirty rtuw IuhI 1 VtrMit tn Juno, 177!^ afu^r h loih rsuir jourao 

thi\ni>;h tho liutiHii iHiuntry Jurit^r w Im'h ho huisunl hMti*-*-lf fclirrnifr a 
nuNv'tnof tlo \\ U’s oiu|i'«'\«aI l»v iho lo nt twi<di>Jlark 

Hiwl \\li.s HtutI b\ liuuultd>t) Ur Wx i k th* < Mim* Iiuhan 

ou\'t\ for ovil wuN and rh trai W 

\\\%' >«^r 1*7^ w \Mo 4»f 
diHU wl two hutultAHi . ... 
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^ VIlif-INIA IN r\lF. RlOVOLUTroN. 

il,.s (lislaiit, |»<^rhapH ono liuridrod mon hii/l a«Bemble<i, 
i^.wisl.ur.L', Y'" iiulituiK appjmjntly know which was the weaker 

«•'“* |.r-.,r...‘<h.<l against Dennally’s, ujKm which they ina/le 

for(, the men hatl Kone. out for kindling Wfx>d 

,i„ iLiluck at 't'^y ’ rji|,,. Indians kilhi^J this man and made a rush 

a,„j hud I'dt ^ '^dcd into tlie yard. While some crawled under the 
for llie h"'*' ^''ir-iin an entrance by that me.ans, others climbed to the roof. 

Still oth.-rs h M , nxcept one white man and a negro slave. 

'v.e s w MV forcing open the door, the foremost was killexl with a 
•' llVwk 1 ^ 11 - wh t nnm. Lnd the negro discharged a musket loaded 
wi.'l; iXv sh< inh, the faces of the Indians. The men in the fort were 
' fired throu'di the port holes. Seventeen savages were killed 

hril e’yard Tin* otln^rs fell bm;k, and contented themselves with firing at 

ll,,' W„r(, for<*d to raise the sie^e. Their expedition to Greenbrier 

had been a more signal failure than the attempt on hort Randolph. ^ 

3’lie e.ountry along the Monongahela was invaded three times in the 
year 177H, and (ince the following year. Few settlements within one hun- 
drefl miles of tlie Ohio River escaped. In 1780 Greenbrier was again paid 
a visit by the savages; and in this year their raids extended eastward into 
Kandolpii (kninty, and to Cheat River, in Tucker County, to the very base 
of the Alleghany Mountains. The Monongahela Valley, as usual, did not 

escape, and ten settlers were killed. „ ^ n ., 4 . 

In tliis year Ceneral George Roger Clark, with a small but e^ellent 

army, invaded Illinois to break up the British influence there. He left 
Captain Helm in charge of Vincennes, Indiana. No sooner h^ Governor 
llamilhm lieard of the success of Clark than he set out from Detroit to re- 
ostablish the Britisli prisstige. He took with hini thirty-five British regu¬ 
lars, forty-four irregulars, .seventy militia and sixty Indians. He pic e 
otlier Indians up on tlm way, and reached Vincennes December 17. Cap¬ 
tain Helm surrendered. Hamilton then dismissed the Indians, oraermg 
them to re assemble the next Sjiring with large reenforcements. His 
designs were amliitious, embracing conquests no^ less extensive ® 

di'iving of the Americans out of Hli 
and Hie, eapl-ure of I’ittsburg. 

AM •il 


Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 

Hut General Clark destroyed all of these 

___ 


hi^li hoixiH. Miircl)inf^ in tho (load of wintor he cai)tured Vmcenn^, e 
ruary 25, 1771), after a severe fight, and relea.sod nearly one hundr^ wliite 
prisoners, chasti.se.d the Indians, captured .stores worth fifty tlmusana 
dollars, cleared the whole country of British from the Missis.sippi to De roi , 
and, mo.st important of all, caid.ured Governor Hamilton himself, and sent 
liim in chains lo Richmond. This victory secured to the Uni^ btates tfie 
courilry hh far as tho MiHHissij)j)i; and it ^roatly damponed the amor o 
IndiauH. Tln-y saw for tho tirst time that tho Hritjsh were not able to pro- 

* hWt'"M(*dnto was built in 1778 on tho north bank of the Ohio, below 
tlni mouth of Ihnivor, and tlio lu;ad(iuarterH of tho army were nnjv 
JMUHt>urKU> that i)la<»,o, Octohor H, 177H. In tho same year ^urens 

was built on tlie west bank of the Tuscarawas, below the mouth of »unay 
Creek, and Colonel .lohn Cib.son was placed in cominand with IM mem un 
March 22, 177U, Captain Bird, a British officer from Detroit, and 
(hrty, with 12U Indians and seven or eight British soldiers, besieged me 
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for< iiM.i iM^Curo it, imarly aiuoMili 

AjMil, IVHI, (In.awal Uro’dl.oml, will 




<- Uka i,. 


Apnl, IVHI, (in.awal Ur(»(llH.a<l will, irn * 

. l)..w)hio at Wli.H‘lii,^r i,„, V w i’?- and K.q , ... . 

itl ro..KluH'N.n. Ilokillnd or (•.aptiin.d iliirllthe 

Unvuh. Hi* siinor(Hl liUlo loss. In 17H2 occurr.^Il 

vuin huliaiLs in Oldo, Thov lived vind«^ u '^ ' of th^ m ^ 

.•liilm,..l U. I).. lit IHIIUM, with Ul'l men. r!ut.ftrtiotos“orclMh“"''’*“"'‘"®'‘V 

Tho.v wore tliorofore put to deatto The aS wL bVrtorontTf?* ’'“'“"8 

Hritish plaunod an attack on WheelingTn JuW of The 

* defeat which had greatly encouraged the Indian”’ Thev^b^i 

including Colonel Crawford, w^hen they dlted to te M S^tt 
settlei^nto fhe British were only too willing to assist them; and in JuW 
a number of British soldiers and 300 Indians, under commarld of Twhite 
man named Caldwell, moved toward Wheeling. Simon and George gX 
were m this force. Before the army had fairly set out. news came that 
Cxeneral Clark was invading the Indian country. The army on the march 
to Wheeling halted. At the same time a rumor was spread that General 
Irvine was marching toward Canada from Pittsburg. Re-inforcements for 
Canada were asked for, and 1400 Indians assembled. Subsequently it was 
learned that the reports of invasions were unfounded, and the Indian army 
dispersed. Caldwell with George and Simon Girty and 300 Indians invaded 
Kentucky and attacked Bryant’s station August 14, 1782. The British and 
Indians did not give up the proposed expedition against Wheeling, and Capt. 
Pratt with 40 British regulars and 238 Indians marched against the place and 
attacked it September 11. James Girty was with this expedition but had no 
com man d. Simon Girty was never present at any attack on Wheeling. 

There were fewer than twenty men in Port Henry at Wheeling when the 
Indians appeared. The commandant, Captain Boggs, had gone to warn the 
neighboring settlements of danger. The whole attacking force marched 
under the British flag. Just before the attack commenced, a boat, in 
charge of a man named Sullivan, arrived from Pittsburg, loaded with 
cannon balls for the garrison at Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Sullivan and 
his party seeing the danger, tied the boat and made their way to the fort 
and assisted in the defense. The besiegers demanded an immediate surren¬ 
der, which was not complied with. The attack was delayed till night. The 
experience gained by the Indians in the war had taught them that little is 
gained by a wild rush against the walls of a stockade. No doubt Captain 
Pratt advised them also what course to pursue. When night came they 
made their assault. More than twenty times did they pile hemp against 
the walls of the fort and attempt to set the structure on fire. But the 
hemp was damp and burned slowly. No harm was done. Colonel Zane’s 
cabin stood near the stockade. Hi.s house had been burned at the siege in 
1777; and when the Indians again appeared he resolved to defend his build¬ 
ing. He remained in the cabin with two or three others, among them a 
negro slave. That nieht an IndiRn crawled ut> with a chunk of fire to burn 


WKST VlUt.lNIA IN THE KEVOEUTION. 


The Iiuliuns captured the txmt with the cHnnrkn^K^n^ 
use them. They procured a hollow lo#?. pluffijed oue^et H to 

Lnnon flew in all directions, kdllii^ and maimin^;^ S? 

seventy men, under Captain Boijgs, approached the li ^ 

during the light, was the last British flmr ^ skot down 

during the ifevolution. wilMn®he'tUnTw 

?rrin::dtoTa'k:^ru;sTons1ll"i7«5‘'^ThJ^ 

treaty of npar^p in T. 1 £ XI ^ wirn Hiii^lana closed by a 

Dostsin the NV.efweel ^ f “'though the British still held 

?ut evTde^e ti w. believed, and not with- 

d?re!«e e ' i-’^f h! U'oto still eiicouraged by the British, if not 

MtnmJ %“PPiif “suiust the frontiers. In the 

autumn of 1,S3 there was -a large gathering of Indians at Sandusky, 

wbere they were harangued by Sir John Johnson, the British 
upenntendent of Indian affairs. Simon Girty was present and wa^s using 
nis influence for evih Johnson urged the Indians to further resistance. 

In February, 1783, while the English Parliament was discussing the 
American treaty, about to be ratified, Lord North, who opj,K>sed peace on 
the proposed terms, insisted that the Americans should be shut awa}’^ from 
the Great Lakes; the forts in that vdcinity should be held, and Can¬ 
ada should be extended to the Ohio River. He declared that 
the Indian allies of Great Britain ought to be cared for, and that 
their independence ought to be guaranteed by Great Britain. In 
the autumn of that year, 1783, when the order was given for the 
evacuation of New York by the British, Lord North, on the i>etition of 
merchants and fur traders of Canada, withheld the order for the evtioua- 
tion of the posts about the lakes. On August 8 of that year Baron Steuben, 
who had been sent for that purpose by the Americans, demanded of Gover¬ 
nor Haldimand of Canada, that British forces be withdrawn from the jxists 
in the Northwest. Governor Haldimand replied that he had receiv^ no 
instructions on that subject, and he would not surrender the j-xists. The 
British, in 17H5, claimed that they continued to hold the jwsts in Ohio, 
Indiana and beyond because some of the states, and especially Virginia, 
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r,li*ji an InlliiniiHii In l-lin nUitii'N i»l' ^iiVd.i’miimhiI. 








of l,lin otIiDf' Nliitdih. . 

Miti'ylitml ii,|i|i<Mi,i‘N Irii liiiVH liiM'M l.liM ll^^l, Ml.itl,*' l.<» l.itlni n, ilmnilinl Mi.ainl 

llial, Vliyinlit nlnnild <',«nln ll,n iDri'll.in'y ii<n’l,li n.inl whmI- <>l (Hilo l/i» Mh' 

KnDi.,i (i,l KovDi nini.,nl. 11, witn iiiyml in Jninl.illntliion of Mila notirno l.lial. l-lio 
f^'irlU/ry liinl linun nonijimi'itil from Mn* MrlMali itinl l.lio Inillaiia l»y Mio IiIoimI 
and frnitttiirn of Mm wlioln i.iiiiiil.ry, itiid i.liitl, II, witw i'I^jtIiI, MntI, 1,1m vai'itni. 

landa alnnild Im. a|i|iro|n ial.nd Ui Mm mm of Mm nlM'/.miM of Mm wliolo 
'oimMy Maryland l,oolc Mila Nlitnd Jnim t»*^, I77H, VliKlnia rnfnwod^ iAt 
cAiiihi'iit, Ut Mm nndiiy of Imr wiiaforn l.orrlMn'y, and from Min,l. tliim Mil lMit» 
Miitiy I7KI, Mitrylitnd rnfiiand 1,0 it^rim l,o Mm Arflidna of (!onfo<lMral,lon. 
Mn Novmnimi tJ, IVVH, Nnw.lmai-y formally Hind itii oliJncMon U» Vliylnla'a 
la»i(i., M'.i rilxiry, Iml, Mm Nnw .Ininny didiyitMm llnally aiKand Mm Afl.lnlna of 
^n.I.ioM, MX |irnaaliy itl, Mm nanm Mnm Mm <*.on virl.lon Miat, JuaMi**’ 

would In Mnm Ic.movn l,lm, Innijiin,lll,y In MirrlMirlna M,a fai* aa |>oNall»ln. 

•tin uai y ii«, 17V*i>, Mm dn|n^n,|.na from Mnlitwitrn al^imd, Iml, alao rnmon 
a,iaUul,and innnniiUul rnaoliil.loiiM a<d,l,ln^ forMi Mial, Mm IliilUal Hl,al,na (foji- 
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was that tlu)se states having almost bouiuUoss wn\st(*rn terriu.py liati \i 
their power U> sell lands at a very low price, thus hllin^? their triMisuries 
with money, thereby lessening taxation; and at the same time tlie chean 
lands and the low taxes would draw awaiy from adjoining states many of 
the best inhabitants. Congress was, therefore, asked to use its inllueuce 
with those states having extensive territory, to the end that they would 
Tiiono fhpirlttnds on the market until the close of the RevtdiO ■ iMr \\T.. 


was Ulltue LU bllitu OLOrtC. UV, A U lU)^ 

requesting Virginia not to open a land office till the close of the war. On 
March 7, 1780, the delegates from New York announced that State ready to 
give up its western territory; and this was formally done on March 1, iVhi. 
New York having thus opened the way, other states followed the exam])le 
and ceded to the United States their western territories or claims as follows: 
Virginia, March 1, 1784; Massachusetts, April 19, 17H;“); Connecticut, Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1786; South Carolina, August 9, 17H7; North Carolina, February 
25, 1790; Georgia, April 24, 1802. 

Within less than two months after Virginia ceded her northwest terri¬ 
tory to the United States, Congress passed an ordinance for the govern¬ 
ment of the territory. The deed of cession was made by Thomas JelTorson, 
Arthur Lee, Samuel Hardy and James Monroe, delegates in Congres.s from 
Virginia. The boundary line between Virginia and the territory c('ded to 
the general government was the northwest bank of the Ohio River at low 
water The islands in the stream belonged to Virginia. When West Vir- 

^ separate State, the boundary remained unchanged, 
f ® between West Virginia and Kentucky i-emains the saim* as 

S ViSiffif Kentucky. The General Assembly 

held in the’ L89, pa.ssed an act authorizing a convention to bo 

form that district irt^n n <^on.sider whether it was (‘xptulicuit to 

were’ap^iStet^ir^t“b*''"V C.inunissiouors 

and agS that^heltefi^r . between Virginia and Kentucky, 

as that formerly separatinlr should remain the same 

line is as fX4 s^fa?a? Wp«f the District of Kentucky. The 

Beginning at the northwestern Kentucky are contiguous: 

f I, 

ern limits t'- houH- 

matter before te^k'irun^-^ ~ni,.g 

boundary line ^ having contended for a long time over f . 1 1 . 

•s »s 

P‘CU^ ,t ,n the latter part of 1767. This lin„ 
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1 f)ix()n’s linn, was a(M’n|>l,n(l as Dm boundary Ix'.twntaj 




litas' « cfnhhornlv set. up a Ciaini U) uw iiuny, at nrar^t a» iiti iiwi lii an 
boldly jVpJ. ^of latitude.. Tlii.s would have ^Dvoii Virf^iida part of 
(be Greene Counties, Pennsylvania. On the other hand, Penn- 

r^lfliined the country south U) the thirty-ninth de^nse, wliich 


^*5 ,ia claimed the country south U) the thirty-ninth de^nse, wliich 
'id have extended its jurisdiction over the present terriUiry of West Vir- 
included in the counties of Mononf^alia, PresUin, Marion, Taylor, 
of Tucker, Barbour, Upshur, Lewis, Harrison, Wetzel and Randol]jh. 
The territory in dispute was about four times as lar^'o as the State of 
Rhode Island. It was finally settled by a compromise. It was a#'reed that 
the Mason and Dixon’s line be extended west five de^?rees from the Dela¬ 
ware River. The commissioners appointed to adjust the boundary were 
Dr. James Madison and Robert Andrews on the part of Vir^^inia, and David 
Ritenhouse, John Ewing and George Bryan on the part of Pennsylvania. 
They met at Baltimore in 1779 and agreed upon a line. The next year the 
agreement was ratified, by Virginia in June and Penn-sylvania in Septem¬ 
ber. A line was then run due north from the western end of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, till it reached the Ohio River. This completed the boundary 
lines between Virginia and Pennsylvania; and West Virginia’s territory is 


bounded by the same lines. 

The fixing of the boundary between Virginia and Maryland was long a 
subject of controversy. It began in the early years of the colony, long 
before the Revolutionary War, and has continued, it may be said, till the 
present day, for occasionally the agitation is revived. West Virginia inheri¬ 
ted most of the subject of dispute when it set up a separate government. 
The controversy began so early in the history of the country, when the 
geography of what is now West Virginia was so imperfectly understood, 
that boundaries were stated in general terms, following certain rivers; and in 
after time these general terms were differently understood. Nearly two hun¬ 
dred years ago the Potomac River was designated as the dividing line between 
lands granted in Maryland and lands granted in Virginia; but at that time 
the upper tributaries of that river had never been explored, and as no one 
knew what was the main stream and what were tributary streams. Lord 
Fairfax had the stream explored, and the explorers decided that the main 
river had its source at a point where the Fairfax Stone was planted, the 
present corner of Tucker, Preston and Grant Counties, in West Virginia 
It also was claimed as the southwest corner of Maryland. It has so 
remained to this day, but not without much controversy on the part of 
Maryland. 

The claim was set up by Maryland, in 1830, that the stream known as 
the South Branch of the Potomac is the main Potomac River, and that all 
territory north of that stream and south of Pennsylvania, belonged to 
Maryland. A line drawn due north from the source of the South Branch to 
the Pennsylvania line was to be the western boundary of Maryland. Had 
that State succeeded in establishing its claim and extending its jurisdiction, 
the following territory would have been transferred to Maryland: Part of 
Highland County, Virginia; portions of Randolph, Tucker, Preston, 
dleton, Hardy, Grant, Hampshire and all of Mineral Counties, West Vir- 
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.^I’liDIVISH »NS AND DOIINDAKIKS. 

I l l 'I li< * niiMil MurvlMiid W)i,K losiKl.nd, and (iovnrtior Kl, 

- , ui. I'Imrli'M .1. h’aiilUiM'r, «d’ Martit<» ,inv(*Ki‘ 

• of m tt.T, and ascnrlain, if possihln, wliicli was Un/inain P(ii, 

4 all availabl*' oaidy antlioril.ius on Die snbjnnt,. Mj-. 

his It |H>rt NovimiiImm’ ti, iMdlJ, and in t his rrporl, In*, sliownd that 
lli .tiu'h ua:. not l ln« main Dotoinac,, and that tin; lim; as fixfid h*y Lon/ 
tiiX’s Nurvnyors rmnaiiuMl tin' tna; and proiH'i- boundary hntwnen Virtr'^'^/ 
tjul Maryhiml. 'IMn* lim* dm* north from tin* h’aiidax Stone to the PennsvT 
vatiiH line n*mains the boundary in that (juarter Ixitweim West Viririiha nn i 
Maryland, but the latter State is still dis|)utin^ it. * 

When West Vir^^dnia stiparaUal from Vir‘,dnia and took steps to set up 

a ^overniin'iit for itself, it was at one time proj>o.sed to call the State 
Kanawha; and its eastern boundary was indicated .so as to exclude .some of 
the best counties now in tlui vState. The counties to be excluded were 
Ml ‘rcer, (iri'enbrier, Monrot*, [‘ocahontas, Pendleton, Hardy, then including 
iJrant; Hampshire, then including Mineral; Morgan, Berkeley and Jeffer¬ 
son. It wuis provided that any adjoining county of Virginia on the east 
might become a jiart of the State of We.st Virginia whenever a majority of 
the people of the county 'cxiire.ssed a willingne.ss to enter the new State, 
liut, beKire the State was admitUal the boundary line was changed and w'as 
tixed as it now' is found. 

As is well known, the tm'ritory w'hich now forms West Virginia w'as a 
jxirtion of Virginia from the first i^x])loration of the country until separated 
from the State during the Civil War, in 1803. For a quarter of a century 
after the first .settlement was ])lanted in Virginia there were no counties; 
but as the country bi'gan to be explorcid, and when the original settlement 
at Jamestown grew, and others wei'e made, it was deemed ex])edient to 
divide tlie State into countii's, although the entire population at that time 
was scarcely enough for one i'es])ectabh* county. Accordingly, Virginia 
was divideil into eight counties in 1031. The western limits were not 
clearly defined, excejit that Virginia claimed the land from the Atlantic to 
the PacJfic, and it was no doul)t intended that the counties on the west 
should embrace all her territory in that direction. The country beyond the 
Blue Uidtre was unexplored, and only the vagu(\st ideas existed concerning 
it. There was a ])revailing belief that beyond the Blue Jiidge the country 
sloped to the Pacific, and that a river would be found w'ith its source in the 
Blue Ridge and its mouth in that ocean. 

The eastern portion of We.st Vii’ginia, along the I'otomac and its tribu¬ 
taries in 1735, was no longer an unbroken wilderness, but settlements existed 
in several ])laces. In 173H it was urged that there w'ere peojde enough in 
the territory to warrant the formation of a new county. Accordingly, that 
l>ortion of Orange west of the Blue Ridge was formed into two counties, 
Augusta and Frederick. Thus Orange County no longer embraced any 
IKjrtion of the territory now in this State. Frederick County embraced the 
lower, or northern ])art of the Shenandoah Valley, with Winchester as the 
county seat, and Augusta the Southern, or Upjier Valley, with Staunton as 
the seat of justice. Augusta then included almost all of West Vii’ginia and 
extended to the Missi.ssi])pi River, including Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois. From it.s territory all the counties of We.st Virginia, 
except JetTer.son, Berkeley and part of Morgan, have been formed, and its 
subdivision int-o counties will be the subject of this chajjter. No part of 
West Virginia retains the name of Augusta, but the county still exists in 
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MAI* oil' TUK K1IIST (’OUNTV WllOl.I.V IN WKHT VIKOINIA. 

torritory. 1|, \va.s not. a o.ounty. It.s lionnilary lino.s as laid down in the Act 
of .'\HS»'mhly in I77d, fiiih'd to moot, that is, one sido of the Distri<;t was 
opon and without, a boundary. Y»*t, oonnt.ios wore fornual from West 
.Au^rusta, as if it woro a, county ami subjoc.t t,o division. From it MononKalia 
was taUon, yot. part, of Mononpilia was luo'or in the District of West 
.An^rusta. 'IMio <a>nfusion was dm* t,o tho ij^norama* of thi» ^oo^mphy of the 
rofurion at. that time. 'Pho bt)nnda.ry lim's, from a mathematical standixdnt, 
onclosp'il not hiuKi or, at any rati', it. is uncertain what they enclosed. The 
lU't. of 177b, dop'.la.rinj^f t he lino l)ot.wt'i‘n Ant^usta County and tho District of 
West .Auj^usta. roads as follows: 

"ni'Klmilaa on ih»' .Vllciiliany Mnmilaln bot woon tia* heads of the Pot-oiaac, Cheat 
and (irt’enlnlei' Klvers, llienei' alunn (he rld^e nf inoiintaUis which divides the waters OIL 
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MAP OF THE FIRST COUNTY WHOLLY IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

It was not a county. Its boundary lines as laid down in the Act 
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SUBDIVISIONS AND BOUNDAlilKS. 


Hieal fr\'m tlu«se of Droenbrler, and that branch of the Monontrahela caiiKH 
Vallov Klvt'r to ihc MonoiiKaliela River, thence up the said river and tho J 
theitHif to Hlncetnan’s Creek, on the nortliwest side of the said west fork thenr^ . 
s.ddcn‘ek to tlie head thereof, thetice in a direct course to the head of the Middle 
Crx't'k. a brunch of the Ohio, including all the waters of said creek in the aforesaiH iVi" 
trlct of West Auk'usU. All that territory Iyin>^ to the northward of the aforesaid Wi' 
dary, and to the westward of the states of Pennsylvania and Maryland, shall be 
and" Is herebv declared to be in the District of West Auirusta.” enied, 


trlct of West Auk'usU. All that territory Iyin>^ to the northward of the aforesaid t»rVi' 
dary, and to the westward of the states of Pennsylvania and Maryland, shall be rieom„!i‘ 
and" Is hereby declared to be in the District of West Augusta.” enied, 

The territory so laid off would include of the present counties of West 
Virginia a narrow strip through the center of Randolph, east of Cheat 
Mountain, one fourth of Tucker, the western half of Preston, nearly all of 
Marion, and Monongalia, Wetzel, Marshall, Ohio, Brooke and Hancock, part of 
Tyler and Pleasants, a small corner of Doddridge, and an indefinite part of 
the present State of Penn.sylvania. The eastern parts of Tucker, Ran¬ 
dolph and Preston, outside the boundaries of West Augusta, were subse¬ 
quently included in Monongalia County, under the apparent presumption 
that they had belonged to West Augusta. 

Following is a list of the counties of West Virginia, with the date of 
formation, area and from w’hom named: 

Hampshire, 630 square miles; formed 1754 from Augusta; named for 
Hampshire, England; settled about 1730. 

Berkeley, 320 square miles; formed 1772 from Frederick; named for 
Governor Berkeley, of Virginia; settled about 1730. 

Monongalia, 360 square miles; formed 1776 from West Augusta; 
named for the river; settled 1758. 

Ohio, 120 miles; formed 1776 from West Augu.sta; settled 1770; named 
for the river. 

Greenbrier, 1000 miles; formed 1777 from Botetourt; settled 1750; 
named for briers growing on the river bank. 

Harrison, 450 miles; formed 1784 from Monongalia; settled 1770; 
named for Benjamin Harrison, Governor of Virginia. 

Hardy, 700 miles; formed from Hampshire 1785; settled 1740; named 
for Samuel Hardy, of Virginia. 

Randolph, 1080 miles; formed 1786 from Harri.son; settled 1753; named 
for Edmund Randolph. 

Pendleton, 650 miles; formed 1787 from Augusta, Hardy and Rocking¬ 
ham; settled 1750; named for Edmund PendleUjn. 

miles; formed 1789 from Greenbrier and Montgomery; 
settled 1<'^^4; named for the river. 

Brooke, 80 miles; formed from Ohio 1796; settled about 1772; named 
for Robert Brwke, Governor of Virginia. 

Wood, 375 miles; formed from Harrison 1798; settled about 1773; 
named for James W^, Governor of Virginia. 

Monroe, 460 miles; formed 1799 from Greenbrier; settled alx.>ut 1760; 
named for James Monroe. 

Jeffew^n, 250 miles; formed 1801 from Berkeley; setthid ahKJUt 1730; 
named for Thomas Jeffer.son. 

miles; formed 1804 from Kanawha; settled aljout 1774; 
nam^ for George Ma.s<m, of Virginia. 

miles; formed from Kanawha 1809; settled alK>ut 171KI; 

Jo Governor of Virginia. 

for John Tvl Ohio 1814; settled alxjut 1776; named 
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T FWis, 400 miles: formed from Harrison 1810; settltHl alunit 1780; 

for Colonel Charles Lewis. 

nrtu*^. _ niilnitt* fnrriu'd 1818 from Kn.n»L\vlia. (Irnniihrior niiil 


sottlod about 17(U); 


Nicholas, 720 miles: formed 1818 from Kanawlui, (rreonl)rier uml 
V luioliih: named for W. C. Nicholas, Governor of Vir^finia. 

PuKSTON, 050 miles; formed 1818 from Mononjralia; sett 
mimed for James P. Preston, Governor of Virj?inia. 

“ MoKGAN, aOO miles; formed 1820 from Hain]>slure a»ui Berkeley; 

settled about’iraO; named for Daniel Morfj:an. 

Pocahontas, 820 miles; formed 1821 from Bath, Pmulleton and Itan* 
doiph: settled 1749; named for Pocahontas, an Indian ^irl. 

Logan, 400 miles, formed from Kamiwha, GiU's, Ckihell and 'ra»vvell, 
1824; named for Lo^ran, an Indian. 

~ JACK.SON, 400 miles; fornuMl 18ai from Kanawha, Wood and Mason; 

settled about 1790; named for Andrew Jackson. 

Fayettk, 750 miles; formed from Ivoj'an, Kaimwha, Greenbrier and 

Nicholas 1831; named for Lafayette. 

Mahshalg, 240 miles; fornmd 1835 from Ohio; settled aliont 1709; 
named for Chief Justice Marshall. 

Braxton, 020 miles; fonmMl 1830 from Kanawha, Li'wis and Nicholas; 
settled about 1794; named for (’artcr Br»i.\ton. 

Mekcek, 400 miles; formed 1837 from Gih*s and 'Pa/.w»dl; mi'imd for 
General Hub'll Mercer. 

Marion, 300 inihis; formed 1842 from Harrison and MonoiiKttlla; 
named for General Marion. 

Wayne, 440 miles; fonmid 1841 fi-om Cals^ll; named for Gmieral 
Anthony Wayne. 

Tayeor, 150 mihjs; formed 1841 fi'om llan-ison, Barbour and Mindon; 
namwl for .John Taykjr. 

DoiHjiiiooE, 300 miles; formed 1815 from Harrison, 'Pyler, Rib*,hi«» ami 
Lewis; nairnd for Phili]) Doddridge. 

OiE.MKli, 300 mih*s; formed 1815 from Kanawha ami Lewis; named for 
Thomas W. Gilmer <jf Virj^inia. 

Wetzei^, 440 miles; forme.*! 1810 fn)m 'ryhir; nanmd for Lewis W»it/-*d. 
Boone, 500 mihis; fortned 1817 from Kjuiawlia, Cabidl and I^oKan; 
named for Dani*jl Boom;! 

i^L'TNAM, 320 mih:H; f*>rimMl 1818 from Kanawha, Gahell and Mas*»t»; 
named for Innuil i^utnam. 

Barhoi.'r, 300 mih*H; form*?d 1843 fr<*m Harris<»n, Lewis am) l{,jind«d|»li; 
nam<;*l for James Barbour, /'ov‘'rnor <»f Virginia, 

Ritchie, miles; f*irme*l 1841 from Harris<m, Lewis am) W*«»l: 

named fr^r J’hf>mas Rit/'.hi** of Viri^’ijda, 

Wirt, 290 mile.a; f*n’m«*.d 1818 ft'om W*»od am) .Jacl<H»»n; setth'*) about 

17i#0; /tamed f</r Willia/n Wirt, 

HA.NfXKiK, li><J mibrs; f*trme*l )8l8 from Br<;*ike; settled about 1/70; 
fiam/yl f*/r J*>bn Hanc/s’.k. 

Rai.EHHI, t>8<) r/jil<*s; formed 18.50 from l'’ay<0.t*^; named for Hir Walter 

Raleigh. 

Wy/iMiNO, ♦V'/I mibrs; f*n'f/ie<l 1850 fr*n»i l^ii/an, an l/idiun iiaitie. 
Peeaha.N'JH, 1.50 f/ides; f/nnied )85) fnnn Woo«l, 'I'yler an<l Rib’ldei 
named for .fftitifiH Pleariants, </overmn' <d Vir^iida. 

l.'eHHf H, 3.V; f/id*is; for/ned 1851 tiom Randol|di, BarOour and Lewis; 
♦‘/‘-tiled atx/ut 1707; ftame/J for.lud^e A, 15 l.‘|».diur. 




SITMDIVIHIONS AND lUHTNDARlRS. 


Cai.JIoun, forirHul lHr>() I’rom (iiltnnr; narn.‘(i for r n r, 

liouii. ' Cal- 

ICOANK, nnOmiloH; formed 1850 from Kanawha, Jackson nnri n i 
led about 1701; named for Jud/y^o Roane of Viririnia. '-*hmer; 


settled 


Tuckku, iMOn.il.w; fornmd I HSU from Hun.lolph; soUlod about 1774 . 
named for Jiidf^’i^ St. (loor^e Tue.ker. 

Ci.AY, mU) miles; forimjd 1H5H from Braxton and Nicholas- named for 
Henry Clay. 

McDowKi.h, HOO miles; formcHl 1858 from Tazwell; named for James 
McDowell, governor of Vir^nnia. 

Wi^^fiSTKK, 450 miles; formed 1800 from Randolph, Nicholas and Brax¬ 
ton; named for Daniel Webster. 

MiNKitAL, 000 miles; formed 1800 from Hampshire; named for its coal. 

(JuANT, 020 miles; formed 1800 from Hardy; named for General U. S. 
Grant; settled about 1740. 

Lincoln, 400 miles; formed 1807 from Kanawha, Cabell) Boone and 
Putnam; settled about 1709; named for Abraham Lincoln. 

SuMMLKS, 400 miles; formed 1871 from Monroe, Mercer, Greenbrier 
and Payette; named for Lewis and Geor^^o W. Summers. 

Mingo, about 400 miles; formed 1895 from Logan; named for Logan 
the Mingo. 
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CHAPTER X. 


:o: 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 

The territxjry now embraced in the State of West Virginia has been 
governed under five State constitutions, three of Virginia’s and two of West 
Virginia’s. The first was adopted in 1776, the second in 1830, the third in 
1851, the fourth in 1863, the fifth in 1872. The first constitution was passed 
by the Virginia Convention, June 29, 1776, five days before the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. Virginia had taken the lead in declaring 
the United States independent and capable of self-government; and it also 
took the lead in preparing a system of government for itself. The consti¬ 
tution passed by its convention in 1776 was one of the first documents of 
the kind in the world, and absolutely the first in America. Its aim was 

It had in view greater liberty than men had ever before enjoyed. 


lofty. 


ihe document is a masterpiece of statesmanship, yet its terms are simple. 
It was the foundation on which nearly all the State constitutions have been 
eased. It was in force nearly fifty years, and not until experience had 
shown wherein it was defective was there any disposition to change it or 
rorm a new constitution. Viewed now in the light of nearly a century and 
a quarter of progressive government, there are features seen in it which do 

ideas of statesmen of today. But it was so much better, 
satisfactory^^ adoption, than anything gone before that it was entirely 

Virfffni?n,?i Rights preceded the first constitution. On May 15, 1776, the 
body to delegates in Congress to propose to that 

Convention United Colonies independent, and at the same time the 

9- plan of o-nvo 5' committee to prepare a Declaration of Rights and 

pS. 12 the Bill of Rlfhts was 

niittee. Thi<i cfQ+ ^cnt was written by George Mason, member of the com- 

cf the kind in A paper is of interest, not only as being one of the earliest 

after years china.because it contains inconsistencies which in 
61 West Vireinif ^ Virginia, carrying injustice with them, un- 

part of the law«; ’nf became a State, refused to allow them to become 

Wncies is found in Lemmon wealth. The chief of these inconsis- 

that all men arp h,r declaration at the outset of the Bill of Rights, 

^ h paves the equally free and independent;” and yet further 

P^eperty, privilege of suffrage to those who 

^ and innl in terms, if not in words, that a ix)or man 

nj.,^f^frine so lontr h ^ man. Here was the beginning of 

should not K Virginia by its law-makers, that a man without 

In after years this 


should nSt Tlo 'rgmia by its law-maker 

"“'‘"ns was comteted Sovernment. 

by the people of the territor 


A/ 

territory now forming West 
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Ti - r h, ^.iLants west of the Blue Ridge, and espf^cially west of 

th^ cbatnpiorj- if universal suffrage, and they labored 
na ^-lii with little .success until they were able Uj set up ^ 

' the.esei’.frs, in which government men were places! alxive 

" Further on in this chapU^r Wirnething more will be found on this 

^ ''rfi- Bui of Rights declares that the freedom of the press is one of the 
, >, f of litierty. This is in marked crmtrast with and a noticeable 

Xl^yoncl lh^d.Jrm^ b.M by Sir William Berkeley one of Virginia’s 
nJ-'-l gov^mora, who w.lornnly declarod, “ I thank God we have not free 
L t';^n.ror prnting, and I bojie we will not have these hundred years, for 
learning has brought di.Vil>efiience and heresy and sects into the world, and 
on/itiog has divulg^ifJ them and libels against the government. God keep 
U from Ix/th ” this sfilemn probist of Virginia’s Governor was made 
rxrarJy forty years afu-.r the founding of Harvard University in Ma.ssa- 
- fi!.‘•>-tts. It has Ixjen sf^rnetirnes cit^jd as an illustration of the difference 
iX'Lwe^tn the Buritan civili/aation in Mas.sacliusetts and the Cavalier civiliza- 
tiwi of Virginia. But the cx>rrjj>ariKon is unfair. It was no test of Virginia’s 
civilization, for the Governor was carrying out in.structions from England 
U, »ijj>press printing, and he did not wmsult tlie peojile of the colony 
y/h<tth<'.f th<jy wanbtd jirinting j»reHses or not. But wlieii a jirinter, John 
Bti<-.kner by name, Utii y<;ars afUo- G<>vernor Berkeley asked divine protec¬ 
tion against Hfdxxds and jirinting, venture<l inbi Virginia with a press he 
v/aa jnornjitly brought before the Governor and was compelled to give bond 
that he would jirint nothing until the King of England gave consent. 

In view of this exjierieru’.e it is not to be wondered at that the Virgin- 
ian^. were firomjit in de.cjaring in tlieir Bill of Rights that the jiress should 
tn-i-.. But they did not eniln ac.e tlial. exc-elle.iit ojijiortunity to say a word 
in favor of hc.IiooIh. Nor c.oiild tlie.y, at one swr^ip, hring themselves hi the 
b/orul <l<x:trin<r that jiroperty drieH not, rouiul o(T and complete the man, hut 
that'Bt rnan'H a man for a’ tliat,” ii.iirl cn,pable, c.ompetmit and trustworthy 
Pi bi,ke full pri.rt In the alfairh of govermmmt. 'Phis Bill of Rights was 
lifOiiglit InPj exiaPme.r-, iti I,he early p(i,rt of tln^ Revolutionary AVar, and at 
that yrt/y time, tin* hold, patient, patriotic, and poor bae.U woodsmen from the 
frontieiH were in the American arniies, lighting and dying in the c,a use of 
be.rty ami ei|nal rights; ami yet, by laws l.hen being enacted, l.lmse same 
rm n weje ( enicil the rlghl, U» take part in the management of the govern 
mn.wM I , ,ey wmr* light.iiig |.o eKtiiblish. 11 was for no other reason 
e l With enough property to give “Kuniciiuvt 

tmrniiv " ViulereMl. with and itl.t.iM’limeiit to the (umi 
‘'ned HI,,.,, the e',‘b I'w from Knglaiul, and had been Imst 

when thill Hliip/ii'' I i/^ '"*'i that it. could not be shaken olT 

to th-it of im'.I lint hi. tin. 17711; to that of IHIU); 

'oni;i„,„i,|y l’''"l'''''l•.V M>"»l'h‘’ulion for sulVrage 

'"dil it iim.iiiri,Ho’.,i ii...!ii’ .. ,'V!-y """."'W people of Western Virgiiiiib 

>UH r’lausii from the tumsti 

e e,\ isleiu'e. 
liileNUien of Vil'gibd* 


.. x:: k'.. 

I r \\ii\ Wm.i III 


' West Virginia came Into nepani,I 

the poo. ini„; eiln I 'm ' .... 'dul. 

'"'’ Wei ll the imIihiI,!, i'll'" I'"' lidrl y Mve or more years inter- 
with kiigiiinii hmi Mot sullleeil I VVll ami t heNei'ond war 

h. do HO. It might beNuppoNed that llu nevv 


e5tP® 

not; 
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f iln- Will'nl IHl‘J vv'iiilil liiivi- iiiimIi' llii* I'lii'l (•li'iii’. Hut. it, ili'l 

,.^I~M.|‘||* Vii'^rliilii. WI1.H s|MM.(lily ImvimIi'iI l»y Mm HriUMlt 

ol will Mini Miiiiii- Ilf Ml.Hi, vu,luafil<i |iro)M*rty in Mm 

. ..mill HMiiii' III' Mu* l"'Hl l,l■l•|•i1.orv wii.n oviuruii My Mm 

w'7 ‘ ,.,iv ,tl Wii>'li"iKl"". .!"'<* fi'uiiwh Mil- l»iiUiiiin.<i from Vir^Mnia, 

. 1 nu.l liiinmil, An I'X I’l■l•Hilll‘nl ol Mm llMil,<'il HI.ii,M-h wan c.om 

"■‘r lT ll'h 1. m! n,,' I- MV.. I,.V ... I.. ll.iM 

h.iI.IIith ri.iii.'lil miiri' viilimiMy, imim iliil iiinm Mi ilrivi- Mm-k Mm 
‘"''' i f Ihmi III'* "i.Mi I'riim Wi-nIitii Virginia, wlmri. livml iiiokI. of IhoKH 

u'luT vorn rloHMi'il 1,00 poor lo t.ako part, in Mm alTairH of' Kovoninmnl. It ia 
" ‘l ... half Mm iimn in a ••onipany of Kolilmra hail imvnr himii 

?H nnill.Ml III voir l.rraimr Mmy iliil . own mon^Mi propn-iy. 

' rp,„. ... Wrairni Vii'Kiiiia I'rll. Mm ii.jnsMrr krrnly. 'Plmy imvor 

fiiilrd lo rrMiionil pi'oinpMy lo arii.ll whni Mirir sri-vli oH wm-r nmlnl in the 
lli.lil hill Iiiliiimof prarr Mtry noiikIiI in a lawful iinil <h•l•l•ni nianimr Mm 
rnlrrHN of Ihi'ir/kfrirvani'i'H. M’lmy I'oulil not. olitain Ihia l•ollrl•KH undnr t,lm 
,-oiislilulion Mmn in I'orrr, anil Mm' Whir of iMll! hail hc, arcoly l•.oum to a (iIoho 
whrn Mil* HiihJrrI. of a now I'onstll ill ion ho^^nin to hr spokm of. It was afci- 
talril loii^/ in vain. Nor was tin* rrNi rirtion of NUlTra.K<* tim only w'roiiK Mu} 
irnplr of Wralrm Virffiiiia rnilurril, Honirwhal iinpatirntly, hut always with 

111! rrapri't for Mir laws Mmn in forro. 

'I’hr riiNtmi pari of Virginia hail tIm majority of inhahitants and tlm 

larp'Nl part of tlm propri't.y, and thi.s ^avr that portion ol t,lm Statn Mm 
iiiajorlty in tlm Assruihly. This powri' was nsril with sinall rrspont for thft 
rij^lil.s of Mm proplo in thr wrst.rrn part of tlm Sl,a,tn. Intrrnal iniprovo- 
iiiriilN wrrr niadr (Ml a larirr .srah* in tlm rast, hut noim wrro inadr wn.st of 
thr iiionutaiiiH, or vrry frw. Mrn in Mir wrstrrn countirs had little encour- 
iiKniimiit to aspire to poiitiral distim'tion. 'Plm door was shut on tlmni. The 
State el1l('('N were tilled hy men from the wealthy east(‘rn district.s. At 
length the a.f.'itation of tin* ipiestion of a ni'w eonstitution riiieiuHl into 
reNults. 'Pile Assi'iiihly of Vir/jfinia in IHL'H pa,ss(>d a hill suhinit.tin^ to a 
vote of the pt^eph* whether thi'y would hav’e a eon.slitutional convention 
called. At (Ik* (^h'ction there wi'ia* vot.i's t‘ast., of which 21,HHt) were 

la favor of a constitutional convention. Hy far the Imavu'st. vote favorinf? 
the coiiveiition was castwest of the Him* lildj^e. 'Phe wmMMiy slave-owners 
ol the lower counties wanti'd no (’han^e. 'Plie const,itutitm had l>een framed 
hi suit t.lieiii, and t hey want.i'd not liin^ Imlter. 'Phey feaimd that, any change 
would f'iv’e them soiui'thin^ h'ss suitahh*. Nevi'rtlu'le.ss, wimn the votes 
wen* ceuuted and it was a.sc('rt.a,im'd that, a, ni*w const,itut.ion was inevit,ahle, 
the repiosiMitatives of tlm wealth of tlm State .set to work to /I'liard a^rainst 
iniy iiivasimi (d' the privih';s^rs they had so lon^ I'lijoyt'd. 

'I’he deli'j^ates from what is now W'lvst Virginia ('lect,ed to this ci^nven- 

m'lV M. VVilsiMi and Charles S. Morgan, of Monon^^alia County; 

WUliimi Nlrt'(»y, (d’ Hendh*ton County: Ale.xandi'r Camptu'll and Philip OiMi- 

i ' ' lho(ik(\ (tiMinty; Andri'w Hi'irne, of Monroi* t^iunty; William 
udih, of ( ! re(*uhri(M'( ’oiinty ; John Haxter, of Pocahontas; ll. 1 j. Oj>ie and 
loiiias (lri(.f^M, (d ,l('lV('r.soii; William NayliM’ and W'illiain Donald.son, of 
'"niipshire; Philip Peudletim and Klisha H'oyd, of Herkeley; K. S. Duncan, 
** ho’rlHeii; .hdiii Liddhiy, td’ Caht'll; Lewis Sumim'i's, of Kanawha; Adam 
"c, (d l{iiiid«d|di, 'Pin* h'luler of Mu* wi'stern di'h'^att's in the convention 
I'liilip Deddfidjr,,^ whodld all in his power t.o have the property qualiti* 

* a leu ('huise (Mini ird from t in* lu'w constitutitm. 



<:M)NS'iM'i'iri’i()NAL insM’oiiY. 



Tlu- ('oiiv»'utit)U mt'l iil. Ricluuond, Octohor 5, 1H2U. From the very fi- 
mciMiiiK tho w<‘sU'ni iiuMiilu'rs wore sli^^hti^d. No western man was uatnM 
in the seUvtion of officers of the convention. It was seen at the outset th t 
the proiH'rtv qualification for suftra^?e would not be given up by the eastern 
meinlH>rs without a struggle, and it was soon made plain that this qualifioo 
lion would have a majority. It was during the debates in this convention 
that Philip Poildridge, one of West Virginia’s greatest men, came to the 
fivnt in his full stature. His opponents were Randolph, Leigh, Upshur 
Tazewell, Standard and others, who supported the doctrine that a voter 
should be a property-owner. One of Doddridge’s colleagues was Alexander 
Campbell, the founder of the Church of the Discijdes of Christ, sometimes 

known as the Christian Church, and again called, from its founder, the 
Campbellite Church. Here were two powerful intellects, Doddridge and 
Campbell, and they championed the cause of liberty in a form more ad¬ 
vanced than was then allowed in Virginia. Doddridge himself had followed 
the plow’, and he felt that the honest man does not need a certain number 
of acres before he can be trusted with the right of suffrage. He had served 
in the Virginia Legislature and knew^ from observation and experience the 
needs of the people in his part of the State. He wms born on the bank of 
the Ohio River two years before the backwoodsmen of Virginia annulled 
the Quebec Act, passed by the Parliament of England, and he had grown 
to manhood in the dangers and vicissitudes of the frontiers. He was but 
five years old at the first siege of Fort Henry, and was ten years old at the 
second siege; and the shot which brought down the last British flag that 
floated above the soil of Virginia during the Revolutionary War was flred 
almost w’ithin hearing of his home. Among his neighbors were Lewis 
Wetzel, Ebenezer Zane, Samuel Brady and the men who fought to save the 
homes of the frontier settlers during the long and anxious years of Indian 
warfare. Although Doddridge died two years after this convention, while 
serving in Congress, he had done enough to give West Virginia reason for 
remembering him. The work of Campbell does not stand out in so conspic¬ 
uous a manner in the proceedings of the convention, but his influence for 
good was great; and if the delegates from west of the mountains labored in 
vain for that time, the result was seen in later years. 

The work of the convention was brought to a close in 1830, and a new 
constitution w’as given to the voters of the State for their approval 'or rejec¬ 
tion. The^ western members had failed to strike out the distasteful prop¬ 
erty qualification. They had all voted against it except Doddridge, who 
was unable to attend that session on account of sickness, no doubt due to 
overwork. His vote, however, would have changed nothing, as the eastern 
meml^rs had a large majority and carried every measure they wanted. In 
the dissatisfaction consequent upon the failure of the western counties to 
secure what they considered justice began the movement for a new State. 
* ore Juun thirty years elapsed before the object was attained, and it was 
brougbt about by means and from causes which not the wisest statesman 

’ sentiment had been growing ail the years. The old 

urn ' irgmia was never forgiven the offense and injurv done the west- 

constitutional convention of lM^9-lts30. ' U the injustice 

? I'cmoved by the enlarged suffrage granted in the constitution 
accGiu^vi ® after, it was then too late for the atonement to be 

Viririnia out of past wrongs; and in 1861 the people of West 

P to the old State’s long years of oppression and tyranny. 
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'I hrii f;ill<»wo<l :i Idi^ ))i’oitinble rocitin^ ilie wrongs 

iti ior to the liovolutionary War, before inde- 
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ol adopti'd th<* Hill of Rights of 1770 without 

«• •« mA • 

■I 

1 \ i-'k“iiiia - , , ... 

,i im1. I'ndt r ilii.> const it lition the Virginia House of Uel- 
>n.>i t- tl «•; one hundred and 1 hii-ly-foui' members, of wliich twenty* 
lio.*,cn bv tin* conidie.s lying west of the Alleghenies; twenty-five 
. ..iiiitier. l)*‘twe»*n the |ilue Ui<lge aiul the Alleghanies; forty-two by 
.•iii'ie: ttetweim the IMue liidge and tidew'ater, and thirty-six by the 
. wat. r enmities. The Senate consi.sted of thirty-two members, of which 
, rlemi were from tin* (*ounties west of the Blue Ridge. No priest or 
preiieher was eligildo to tin* Legislature. The right of suffrage was based 
' ll a nropertv qualitication. The ballot was forbidden and all voting v 
vivii voce. ‘.Judg<*s of the supreme court and of the superior courts were 
imt'elected by the pi*o])le, but by the joint vote of the Senate and House of 
Delegates. Tin* vXttorney Lenei-al was cho.sen in the same way. Sheriffs 
and (’oroin*i’s were nominaUid by the county courts and appointed by the 
Governor. .Justices of the Peace wei-e appointed by the Governor and the 
Constables wei'e a]»i><»inted by the .Justices. Clerks were appointed by the 
courts. M'he State 'J''i-<*asurer was elected by the joint vote of the Senate 
and Hou.se of Delegates. It is thus seen that the only State officers for 
which people coul<l vote directly were Senators and members of the House 
of Deli‘gat(*s. Su(di an arrangement would be very unsatisfactory at the 
jU'HSi'id (iu-v aiJiong p<M)j)U:^ who lutvo bocoino accustoiiiGd to solGCt thoir 
oflicers, almost without (*xce])tion, from the highest to the lowest. The 
gi’owlh of the Re])ublican jirinc.iple ol Government has been gradual. It 
was not all grasped a1 once; nor lias it I'cached its fullestdevelopementyet. 
'rin* Hill of Rights and the, first constitution of Virginia were a great step 
forward from the bad Government under England’.s Colonial system, but 
the gathered wi.sdom of moi’i* than a centui'y has discovered and corrected 

inii.ny imperfections. 

It. is noticabl.* that the constitution of IH3() contains no provisions for 
pidilic schools. It, iiiiiy be stilted generally that the early history of Vir¬ 
ginia shows litlle developiiH'iit, of the common school idea. The State 
which wiis siilislied for seventy-tivi* y(*iirs with sulfrage denied the poor 
Would not be likely to becdine iiimou.s for its zeal in the cau.se of populai 

rich, who voted, could atloi'd .schools for their children, 




Ji.tui iliM InilMM' wli<> was p(nu‘ couUl neitluM* lako parti the Government nor 

his <'lul(lr<*u. Virginia, wiis ht'hiiul most of the old states in free 
srlinols. At tho vwry timo that (h»v(M'noi’ H(M'lv<*loy thanked (rod that there 
imillnT frrt^ schools nor print ing jn'i'sst^s in Virginia, Connecticut was 
h^voting IrO chucii.tion one fonrlh of its ri'vmiiu' from taxation. As late as 
Virginia with ;v po|mlalion of m^arly a million and a luilf, had only 
H.IjUH <*hil(li*rn in (‘onnnou s<‘hools. VVhmi tliis is compared with other 

t.lip ('.ont.rast. is st riking. Massachnsclts with a smaller pt^pulation 
Itiul tivi' liiiM'H as many childi'cn in tin* free schools: Now Hampshiri* with 
llllli ihn population Innl twii^' as many; Illinois had ni*arlytMght times 
as uiiuiy, yot a smaller population; Ohio with a poi>ulation a lilllo larger 
luorH than rourtiM'U times as many chiklron in ]>ublit‘ schools as Vir* 
^J:nuii,, M'iu* Tollowing ailditional states in had more tdiildron attending 
Vy^*'*'**’*' si'linols than Vil’ginia. Inul in propt)rlion U) thoir po]>ulation: 

V^M uaaU., I^h^»di^ Island. (\>mn*cticul. Now York, Ponnsylvania, Now 
’ 'M‘st‘y, Hi'luAvuru, Indiana, Miohigan, Iowa, \Visci>nsin, Missouri, Kentucky, 
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\ V aroiina, i unionua ana Mississippi. For th 
•H, till' hlatistics Tor that year were not compiled. 
ail for Virginia. Although the lack of provision for 
l^.piiUr iHliU-Htnin in the I'onviMition of Im;{ 0 does not apjiear to have caused 
opjv'Mtion from the wi'shnn nieinbers, yet the jiroinptness with which the 
Stale of West Vtr^finia provideil for [lublic .schools as soon as it had a 
i hane^, is evidence that liie sentiment west of the Alleghanies was strong 
111 favor of |Hi]iular education. 

When the western dele^'ates returned home aft«r completing their 
laN^rs in the convention of IMIIU IKK), they found that their constituents 
were much dissatistied with the constitution. The chief thing contended 
for, less restriction on suffrage, had been refu.sed, and the new constitution, 
while in some res]Ha!ts betU*r than the old, retained the most objectionable 
feature of the old. At the election held early in IHilO for ratifying or 
rejwling the new constitution, 41,»)1H votes were cast, of which, 26,055 
were for ratification and ir),.^i()H against. The ea.stern part of the State 
vobsl strongly for ratification; the westmm part against it. Only two 
cxjunties in what is now W«*st Virginia gave a majority for it; and only one 
east of the Hlue Kidge votial against it. The vote by counties in West 
Virginia was as follows: Berkeley, for 05, against 161; Brooke, the home 
of IliKldridge and Cami>bell, fort), against 871; Cabell, for 5, against 334 
Greenbrier, for 84, against 464; Hampshire, for 241, against 211; Hardy 
for 68, against 120; Harri.son, for H, against 1,112; Jefferson, for 243 
airainst 58; Kanawha, lor 42, against 266; Lewis, for 10, against 546 
Logan, for 2, against 255; Ma.son, for 81, against 869; Monongalia, for 305 
against 460; Monroe, for 19, against 451'; Morgan, for 29, against 156 
Nicholas, for 2H, against 825; Ohio for 8, against 643; Pendleton, for 58 
against 219; Pocahontas, for 9, against 28H; Preston, for 121, against 357 
Randolph, foi- 4, against 567; Tyler, for 5, against 299; Wood, for 28, 
against 410. Total, for 1,8H8, against 8,875. 

Although the constitution of 1880 was unsatisfactory to the people of 
the w'estern counties, and f hey had voted to reject it, it had been fastened 
ujKin them by the vote of the eastern counties. How'ever, the matter was 
not to end there. In a Republican Government the way to reach a redress 
of grievances is to keeji the projiosed reform constantly before the people. 
If right, it w'ill finall.y ])revail. In all reform movements or questions, the 
right is nearly always in the minority at first; iierhaps it is always .so. The 
Western Virginians had been voted dowm, but they at once began to agitate 
the question of calling another constitutional convention. They kept at it 
for twenty years. Finally a Legislature was chosen which called an elec¬ 
tion on the subject of a constitutional convention. The majority of the 
I>igislature was in favor of the convention, and in May, 1850, an election 
wiM held to chcMise delegates. Those elected from the country w’est of the 
Alleghanies, and from districts partly east and partly west of those moun- 
uiins, were John Kenny, A. M. Newman, John Lionberger, George E. 

AO**' rn'William Seymour, Giles Cook, Samuel C. Williams, 
^ *'*\»rlr **'*” *^^”*’ ^hiert G. Pendleton, A. A. Chapman, Charles J. Faulk- 

' ***■'** ^■‘'Jt'.as, Dennis Murj>hy, Andrew Hunter, Thomas Sloan, James 

htewart, Richard F. Byrd, Charles Blue, Jefferson T. Martin, Zac'hariah 
Jacob, John Knote, Thomas Gaily, Benjamin H. Smith, William Smith, 
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Samiu’l I’nre, (.uH>ixe W. Summfirsi t i 

GhU^hi 1 >. rHuidon, Peter G. Van WinklG^wilHam 

W -Uoy, Edward J. Armstrong, James Neeson Waitman T, 

smith. John S. Carlile, Thomas Bland Elisha mV’ Joseph 

Eisher. and James H. Ferguson. ’ ^oComas, Henry J. 

One of these delegates, Joseph Johnson, of Harrison 
only man up to that time ever chosen Governor from 

from the country west of the Blue Ridge. Eastern elected 

mountains s^ght their rer^edy 
m a new constitution, just as they hmi sought in vain nearly a generation 

The constitutional convention met and organized for work. The dele¬ 
gates from the eastern part of the State at once showed their hand. Thev 
i^nsist^d from the start that there should be a property qualification for suf¬ 
frage. This was the chief point against which the western people had been 
so long contending, and the members from west of the Alleghanies were 
there to resist such a provision in the new constitution and to fight it to the 
last. Lines were drawn upon this issue. The contending forces were at once 
arrayed for the fight. It was seen that the western members and the 
members who took sides wdth them were not in as hopeless a minority as 
they had been in the convention of 1830. Still they were not so strong as 
to assure victory, and the battle w’as to be long and hard-fought. If there 
was one man among the western members more conspicuous as a leader than 
the others, that man was Waitman T. Willey, of Monongalia County. An 
unswerving advocate of liberty in its widest interpretation, and with an un¬ 
compromising hatred of tyranny and oppression, he had prepared himself 
to fight in the front when the question of restriction of suffrage should 
come up. The eastern members forced the issue, and he met it. He denied 
that property is the true source of political power; but, rather, that the true 
source should be sought in wisdom, virtue, patriotism; and that wealth, 
while not bad in itself, frequently becomes a source of political weakness. 
The rights of persons are above the rights of property. Mr. Scott, a dele¬ 
gate from Fauquier County, declared that this movement by the western 
members was simply an effort to get their hands on the pocket books of the 
wealthy east. Mr. Willey repelled this impeachment of the integrity of the 
west. Other members in sympathy with the proiierty qualification took up 
the cue and the assault upon the motives of the jieople of the west became 

^iid unjust. But the members from that j^urt of the State defended 
he honor of its people with a vigor and a success which defeated the prop¬ 
erty qualification in the constitution. . , 

it was not silenced however. It was put forward and carried m anotner 
lorm, by a proviso that members of the Assembly and Senate should be 
ected on an arbitrary basis until the year 1865, and at that time the ques 
tion should be submitted to a vote of the people whether their delegates m 
be legislature should be apportioned on what was called the ‘‘ basis 

basis.” The first provided that members of the ^£‘sla- 
be apiKirtioned according to the number of whi^ 

inhabitants. The eastern memhers believed that in 18 bo the vote of 
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JUiIk*' 

had 


ihi M«t« iV( uld favor tin* inix'-d ba: in, uiid thus the P^ojit^rty qualifier- 

u.-nld IV*/ «'n b. Ml fon-H, alt.liouKh not in exactly tho same form as befr 
'I ht |ip" ••islinL'’!' of tin* fonvention Inul not a/lvanced far when 
I ijiM' apiian-nt that a sentiment in that hKidy was in favor of electing 
or all of the ‘’ounty and State oftieers. The sentiment favoring electin^ 

wa.- parti/*ularly Htron*'. Prior to that time the judges in Virgiail 
id IxsTi ehosen by the Legislature or appointed by the Governor, who was 
a • r* ature of the Legislature. The members from Western Virginia, under 
the h adership of Mr. Willey, were in favor of electing the judges. It was 
more in conformity with the principles of rejiublican government that the 
jKjwer which selected the makers of laws should also select the interpreters 
of those laws, and also those whose duty it is to execute the laws. The 
power of the peofile was thus increa.sed, and with increase of power there 
was an increase also in their responsibility. Both are wholesome stimu¬ 
lants for the citizens of a commonwealth vrho are rising to new ideas and 
higher principles. The constitution of 1850 is remarkable for the general 
advance emlxxlied in it. The exjierience of nearly half a century has shown 
that many improvements could be made, but at the time it was adopted its 
landmarks were set on higher ground. But as yet the idea that the State 
is the greatest beneticiary from the education of the people, and that it is 
the duty of the State to provide free .schools for this purpose, had not 
gained sufficient fcxiting to secure so much as an expression in its favor in 
the constitution of lM.50. 

The work of the convention was comjileted, and at an election held for 
the purpose in 1852 it was ratified and became the foundation for State gov¬ 
ernment in Virginia. The Bill of Rights, jiassed in 1776 and adopted with¬ 
out change as a preamble or introduction to the constitution of 1830, was 
amended in several jiarticulars and jiretixed to the constitution of 1850. The 
institution of 1830 required voting by viva voce, without exception. That 
of 1850 maile an excejition in favor of deaf and dumb persons. But for all 
other jie.r.sons the ballot was forbidden. The jiroperty qualification for suf¬ 
frage was not jihwied in the constitution. Although a jirovision w’as made 
to foist a jiroperty clause on tlie State to take effect in 1865, the great and 
unexpected cliange ruatJe by the Civil War before the year 1865 rendered 
this pmvision of no forci;. The leading features of the “mixed basis” and 
“whiUi basis," as conlemjilab^d by the constitution, w-ere: In 1865 the jx'O- 
pie, }>y vote, were U> decide whether the members of the State Senate and 
Ijower House should be ajipoi’tioned in accordance with the number of 
voters, without regard to projierty, or whether, in such ajijxirtiontnent, 
property should be repj*e.sented. The former w'as called the white basis or 
suffrage basis; the latter mixed basis. Under the mixed basis the apjXir- 
tionment w'ould be based on a ratio of the white inhabitants and of tl^c 
amount of State taxes paid. Provision was maxJe for the ajiportionnient of 
Senators on one basis and members of the Lower House on the other, if the 
voters .should so decide. ^J’he members of the convention from West ^ 
ginia did not like tin* mixed basis, but the clause making the jirovision for 
it went into the constitution in sjiite of- them. They feared that the 
Ions and wealthy east<;rn counties would out-vote the counties 
Alleghani(*s ami fasf.en the mixed basis u]>on the w’hijle State. But ♦ 
Vn'ginia had sejiaratijd from tlie old State biifore 1865 and never vote 
that measure. Th(*.re was a clause wdiich went so far as to jJJ’ovide tna 
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Undor tho constitution rree negroes were not permitted to reside in Vir- 
giniti unh'SK free at the time the constitution went into effect. Slaves there¬ 
after manuiuitted forfeited their freedom by remaining twelve months i 
the State. Provision was made for enslaving them again. 

For the first time in the history of the State the Governor was to be 
elected by the people. He had before been appointed by the Legislature. 
Ouuty officers, clerks, sheriff, x>rosecuting attorney and surveyor, were now 
to be elect^ by the people. The county court, composed of not less than 
three or more than five justices of the peace, held sessions monthly, and 
had enlarged jurisdiction. This arrangement was not consistent with the 
advance made in other branches of County and State government as pro¬ 
vided for in the constitution. That county court was not satisfactory, and 
even after West Virginia became a State, it did not at first rid itself of the 
tribunal which had out-lived its usefulness. But after a number of years a 
satisfactory change was made by the new State. Under Virginia’s consti¬ 
tution of IbSO the Auditor, Treasurer and Secretary were selected by the 

Legislature. , . 

The first constitution of West Virginia was a growth rather than a crea¬ 
tion by a body of men in one convention. The history of that constitution 
is a part of the history of the causes leading up to and the events attendi^ 
the creation of a new State from the counties in the western part of Vir¬ 
ginia, which had refused to follow the old State when it seceded from the 
Union. Elsewhere in this volume will be found a narrative of the acts by 
which the new State was formed. The present chapter will consider only 
those movements and events directly related to the first constitution. 

The efforts of the Northern States to keep slavery from spre^i^ to 
new territory, and the attempts of the South to introduce it into the vyest, 
the passage of laws by the Northern States by which theyrefus^ to ® 
runaway slaves to their masters; decisions of courts in conflict wit 
wishes of one or the other of the great parties to the controversy, an o 
acts or doctrines favorable to one or the other, all entered into I e pr 
dential camyiaign of 1860 and gave that contest a bitterness unknown ® 
or since in the history of American politics. For many years ^ 
had been able to carry its points by the ballot-box or by stetesmans P» 
in 1860 the pcjwer was slipping away, and the North was in the 
with its doctrines of no further extension of slavery. There were 

didates in the field, and the Republicans of 

tho Southern States accepted the result, acquiesced in the i ,, 

slavery within those States wherein it already had an n^ver' 

the Civil War would not have occurred at that time, and P®*^ Konth- 
Slavery would have continued years longer. But the rashness . 

«rn States hastened the crisis, and in its result hv^hich 

oouth Carolina led the revolt by a resolution Deceinber * ’ f,^lnwed 

that Btate seceded Irom the Onion. Other Southern Da“s 

tormwi "The Conlcderate States of America,” and elected Jefferson uav 

^‘^Kinia, as a State, went with the South, but the ^ve day 

11, when txmfronted with the momentous c;tja.es Gov- 

eriu”^ V' serve,” chose to remain citizens of the jgi^ture to 

®ruor Letcher, of Virginia, caUed an extra session of the Legisl 
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.ii.mmry 7, 1H(U, U) fonsidor jmblic affairs. Tho Lo^^islature passpi 

bill Milling » ctmvriiion of l.ho i)<«)i>lo of Vir^^iuia, whose delef<ales were 

Iv rlri'bni l'\'bi uury 4, b> m(3et in Richmond, February 13, 1H61. A sub r 
tute for this bill, offered in the Lower House of the Legislature, provide 
that a votv of the ]n3o])le of the State should be taken on the question 
enlling the convention, was defeated. The convention was thus convent 
without the consent of the peoi)le, a thing which had never before been 
done in Virginia. 

Delegates were chosen for Western Virginia. They were nearly all 
opiH>sed to secession and worked to defeat it in the convention. Finding 
their efforts in vain, they returned home, some of them escaping many 
dangers and overcoming much difficulty on the way. The action of the 
Virginia Convention was kept secret for some time, while State troops and 
troops from other States were seizing United States arsenals and other 
government pro]3erty in Virginia. But when the delegates returned to their 
homes in Western Virginia with the news that Virginia had joined the 
■Southern Confederacy there was much excitement and a widespread deter¬ 
mination among the people not to be transferred to the Confederacy. 
Meetings were held, delegates were chosen to a convention in Wheeling to 
meet June 11 for the purpose of re-organizing the government of Virginia. 

Owing to the peculiar circumstances in which the State of Virginia was 
placed, part in and part out of the Southern Confederacy, the constitution 
of 1850 did not apply to the case, and certainly did not authorize the re-or¬ 
ganization of the State Government in the manner in which it was about to 
be done. No constitution and no statute had ever been framed to meet such 
an emergency. The proceeding undertaken by the Wheeling convention 
was authorized by no written law, and so far as the statutes of the State 
contemplated such a condition, they forbade it. But, as the gold which 
sanctified the Temple was greater than the Temple, so men who make the 
law are greater than the law. The principle is dangerous when acted upon 
by bad men, but patriots may. in a crisis which admits of no delay, be a law 
unto themselves. The people of Western Virginia saw the storm, sa'w the 
only salvation, and with promptness they seized the helm and made for the 
harbor. 

The constitution of Virginia did not apply. The Wheeling Convention 
passed an ordinance for the government of the re-organized State. This 
ordinance could scarcely be called a constitution, yet it was a good tempo¬ 
rary substitute for one. It authorized the convention to annoint a Governor 
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. h as refused to take the oath, and for appointing others 

the convention elected Francis 


Governor 


•■ #'ral Assembly w Oich met in 


|)eople .ji,a,TO, auu Liie election naving shown 

that a new State was desired, the delegates to the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion assembled in Wheeling November 26, 1861. The purpose at first had 
not been to form a new State, but to re-organize and administer the govern¬ 
ment of Virginia. But the sentiment in favor of a new State was strong, 
and resulted in the assemblimg of a convention to frame a constitution. The 
list of delegates were, Gordon Batelle, Ohio County; Richard L. Brooks, 
Upshur; James H. Brown, Kanawha; John J. Brown, Preston; John Boggs, 
Pendleton; W. W. Brumfield, Wayne; E. H. Caldwell, Marshall; Thomas R. 
Carskadon, Hampshire; James S. Cassady, Fayette; H. D. Chapman, Roane; 
Richard M. Cooke, Mercer; Henry Bering, Monongalia; John A. Bide, Pres¬ 
ton; Abijah BoUy, Hardy; B. W. Gibson, Pocahontas; S. F. GrifiSth, Mason; 
Stephen M. Hansley, Raleigh; Robert Hogar, Boone; Ephraim B. Hall, 
Marion; John Hall, Mason; Thomas W. Harrison, Harrison; Hiram Hay- 
mond, Marion; James Hervey, Brooke; J. P. Hoback, McBowell; Joseph 
Hubbs, Pleasants; Robert Iridne, Lewis; Baniel Lamb, Ohio; R. W. Lauck, 
Wetzel; E. S. Mahon, Jackson; A. W. Mann, Greenbrier; John R McCutch- 
eon, Nicholas; Budley S. Montague, Putnam; Emmett J. O’Brien, Barbour; 
Granville Parker, Cabell; James W. Parsons, Tucker; J. W. Paxton, Ohio,; 
Bavid S. Pinnell, Upshur; Joseph S. Pomeroy, Hancock; John M. PoweU, 
Harrison; Job Robinson, Calhoun; A. F. Ross, Ohio; Lewis Ruffner, Kan^ 
wha; Edward W. Ryan, Fayette; George W. Sheets, H^pshire; Josiah 
Simmons, Randolph; Harmon Sinsel, Taylor; BenjammH. Smith,^gan; 
Abraham B. Soper, Tyler; Benjamin L. Stephenson, Clay; Wilh^H Steven¬ 
G. F. Taylor, Braxton; M. TitcheneU, Manon; Thomas H. 

Warder, Gilmer; Joseph S. Wheat, Morgan; Waitman T. Willey, Monong 

lia; A. J. Wilson, Ritchie; Samuel Young, Pc^hontas. 

There were two sessions of this conventeon the ^st ^^he fatter ^rt 

of 1861, the second beginning February 12, 1®®^- nuestion of 

completed at the first session, as was suppose^ but hodv reouired 

admitting the State into the Union was before Congress that 

a change of one section regarding slavery, and the co 

vened and made the necessary change. iqri it set about its 

task. The first intention was to name the new ^^p^^.’then Alle- 

heing objections to this, the name Virginia was chosen, 

ghany. Western Virginia, and finally I'be nam difBcult matter before 

Selecting a name for the new State was not t came up. The senti* 

the ccmvention. Very soon the question of ® / . exclude it from the 

merit against that institution was not voted to exclude it, 

but there was a strong element not yf Accordingly, the 

a- division on that question was undesirable at 


aL Provision hartng been made 
Wheeling for an election of delegates 

Virginia, provided a vote of 
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«lisiniss»'(l Mio shivery wiUi Mui in-ovision UiatnoKi 

-houhi l»' »>rt)ii^-hl into (l‘o StiiU^ iior I'nsi c.oiim! into Us* SUtoIn ' 

tin* udoptioM of llio <Mmstitutioii. lieron*, Uni constitution was Kuhmitt^.,1 
ti vole of tin* pooph*. it was <-han;^MMl to provide, for the e.inancipatiou of 

Tin* new e.onslitntion had Ji |)rovision which was ncv(n‘ (;ontaine,(J i„ 
constitutions of Vir^^inia; itaniriiKMl that West Vir^dnia shall remain a riiHn' 
her of the United Statics. When this constitution was frarmnl it did n(A 
repird Hampshire, Hardy, I’endleton Jiiifl Moi'KaTi as j)arts of the State, 1,^^ 
provided that they mif'ht become parts of West Vii-^inia if they voWd in 
favor of adoidin^^ the constitution. They so votiKl and thus came into the 
St 4 ito. The same i)rovision was made in I’e.^^ard to Frederick County, butit 
chose to remain a portion of Virf^inia. It was declared that there should 
bo freedom of the fu-ess and of speech, and the law of libel was f'iven a lib¬ 
eral interpretation and was rendered ])owerless to curtail the freedom of the 
press. It was provided that in suits of libel the truth could be given in 
evidence, and if it api>eared that the matter charged as libelous was true, 
and was published with good intentions, the judgement should be for the 
defendant in the suit. The days of viva voce voting were past. The con¬ 
stitution provided that all voting should be by ballot. The Legislature wa.s 
required to meet every year. 

A clause was inserted declaring that no person who had aided or abet¬ 
ted the Southern Confederacy should become citizens of the State unless 
such persons had subsequently volunteered in the army or the navy of the 
United States. This measure seems harsh when viewed from after years, 
when the passions kindled by the Civil War have cooled and the prejudice 
and hatred have become things of the past. It must be remembered that 
the constitution came into existence during the war. The better judgment 
of the people at a later day struck out that clause. But at the worst the 
measure was only one of retaliation, in remembrance of the tyranny recently 
shown within this State toward loyal citizens and office-holders by sympa 
thizers of the Southern Confederacy. The overbearing spirit of the politi¬ 
cians of Richmond found its echo west of the-Alleghanies. Horace Greeley 
had been deterred from delivering a lecture in Wheeling on the issues of 
the day, because his lectui’e contained references to the slavery question. 
In Ohio County, at that time, those who opposed slavery were in the ma¬ 
jority, but not in power. There were not hfty slave-holders in the county. 
Horace Greeley was indicted in Harrison County becau.se he had caused the 
Tribune, his newspaper, to be circulated there. The agent of the Tribune 
ned from the State to escape arrest. Postmasters, acting, a& they claimed, 

Virginia, refused to deliver to subscribers such papers as 
the New York Tribune and the New York Christian Advocate. A Baptist 
minister who had taught colored children in Sunday school was for that act 
ostiacized and he left Wheeling. Newsdealers in Wheeling were afraid to 
Keep on their shelves a statistical book written by a North Carolinian, be- 
^use It treated of slavery in its economic aspect. Dealers were threatened 

if they handled the book. Cassius Clay, of Kentucky, was 
hohuu Violence for coming to Wheeling to deliver a lecture which 

State. The newspaiiers of Richmond reproached 
there ^ P^ii’untting suc.h a pajier as the intelliefencer to be published 


so 


tyranny from Southern sympathizers are given, uot 
eu value as simple history as to show the circumstances uii' 
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‘^' "' '• ''' .H'\ or l i.^hl (;V> clU *«Ustv;u‘l pi\>jx^si 

*v T VO iv.vS;i'*uro, An vU'T i»f iujustkv sluniUi 

vv .i>o H'v a \vi>'r.sr ix'r\H'nat»Hl u^Km tho 

i.is viv>n.o Its iwu i in v\>miuininir to ohlivioii 
^vvw ova va tUo I'lvU War. Tiulor Wost 
v' n\an h.ss *.o;;sor or^avator |x>Hiioal ixnvors 




to.4 in' wore t'lo n‘uv ov t.n i:*vv. 

K "o »>v!\laT'on i". .ho Stato ix'tiato atui Hv'uso of lX'U'|^tto> was \u pro- 
ivcJkWto iK' nu'.v.lvr v'f ^hs ^’o. Tho quostkai of tho *'whito Ixts'ts'* or iho 
‘ mixtxf lv.>>s." as .vv.ta luvl \n tho Vtr^iuta ixmstaution of 1 >:h\ no loikiror 





"bit'll V\ t>>: ViriTinia. SvaTr.i^' was oxioiuUhI until tho vxvplo oUvttHl 
tboir otti*.x'rs. Stato. County aiui Distriot. inolinUuir all jiuiirt's. 

Tbo vvustauiion jv.whKxI for fitv soluv>ls. aiui authoristxl tho sottiu^tr 
aivart of an 5 rrt\hi«.x\ahio funvl for that purjxvso. 'Fho fiuul is dorivixi fixnii 
ihosaloof doliiuiuoni lauds; ftxun yrnintsand dovisos, tho piwxxKis of ostatos 
jx'rs^nts who dio withvv.a will or hoirs: monoy ixaid for oxoiuptiou fn^m 
aiiUiaVv duiv; suoh sums as iho T^'irislatuiv may a]qnvpriato, and frvnu 
othor ininx's- This is invost^xl in Vniitni Statos or Stato stx'uriiios, and 
tho imorosi is annually appn.'priato<.i to the supjxn-t of tho sohtx>ls. Tho 
priuoijvil must not bo oxjx'udtxi. 

Tho oonsiiiuiiou was subuiittovl to tho p^xq^lo for nititioation in April, 
and tho voto in favor of it was and a^iinsl it ;U4- Joffors^m 

and Borkoloy Counties did not vote. They had not been ivpix'senttxl in the 
cc^ivontioii which formovl the cxnistitaiion. ith the close of tho war \ ir- 
ginia claiiuovi them and West Virginia claimed them. The matter n\ a* 
hnally settled by the Supremo Court of the I niteil States in l^iO, in fa\oi 
of West Virsinia. It was at one time cxnisidoivd that the counties of Isorth- 
>ton and^\.xx>mack on the eastern shore of Virginia belong.^ to the now 
tdto of West Viririuia. because thev had sent delegates to the \> heeling 
Convention for the rei^rganiz^uion of the State gvn erument. It was once 
psojVTsed that these two counties be tmded to Maryland in exchan^ or t t 
two western i.xmniies in that State which were to be addeil to u est \ irguna, 
hut the trade was not consummated. 

Under the constitution of l>6o the State of M est \ irginia ^ 

^dae years, and there was general prosperity. But experience e ^ ^ 
that many of the provisions of the cxmstitutiou wore no I ^ ' 
.^endments and improvements were suggested from time ' J 

On Feb 




. . ^^uQvenuon- ine eiwiiuu *-cr j wi'irk 

^ m January, IrTil. the delegates met in Charleston and began 

-ley waiplei^ d in a little less than three mouths. <-onatorial and 

Tne following delegates were elected by the ^ . Campbell. 

--ri ?ooda. J. X. B. Crim:-Clay. B. W. Byrne: Cidhonn. S'nmf. 



Evennont Ward, Thomas 


" ‘*"T£r»“Sod5ridge; Jeptha F. Ran 




CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
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(lolph: Faveite, Hudson M. Dickinson; Greenbrier, Henry M. Math 
Samuel Urice: Harrison, Bejamin Wilson, Beverly H. LurtV, John 
Hampshire, J. D. Armstrong, Alexander Monroe; Hardy, Thomas Masli 
Hancock, John H. Atkinson; Jefferson, William H. Travprs, Logan Oshn!'^’ 


William A. Morgan; Jackson, Thomas R. Park; Kanawha, John A. Warth 
Edward B. Knight, Nicholas Fitzhugh; Lewis, Mathew Edmiston, Black 
well Jackson; Logan, M. A. Staton; Morgan, Lewis Allen; Monongalia 
Waitman T. Willey, Joseph Snider, J. Marshall Hagans; Marion, U. N. 
nett, Alpheus P. Haymond, Fountain Smith; Mason, Charles B. Waggener 
Alonzo Cushing; Mercer, Isaiah Bee, James Calfee; Mineral, John A. Rob’, 
inson, John T. Pearce; Monroe, James M. Byrnsides, William Hajmes; Mar¬ 
shall, James M. Pipes, J. W. Gallaher, Hanson Criswell; Ohio, George 0. 
Davenport, William W. Miller, A. J. Pawnell, James S. Wheat; Putnam 
John J. Thompson; Pendleton, Charles D. Boggs; Pocahontas, George h! 
Moffett; Preston, William G. Brown, Charles Kantner; Pleasants, W. G. H. 
Care; Roane, Thomas Ferrell; Ritchie, Jacob P. Strickler; Randolj^h, J. p. 
Harding; Raleigh, William Price, William McCreery; Taylor, A. H. Thayer, 
Benjamin F. Martin; Tyler, Daniel D. Johnson, David S. Pugh; Upshur, D, 
D. T. Farnsworth; Wirt, D. A. Roberts, David H. Leonard; Wayme, Charles 
W. Ferguson; Wetzel, Septimus Hall; Wood, James M. Jackson, Okey 
Johnson. 

The new constitution of West Virginia enters much more fully into the 
ways and means of government than any other constitution Virginia or 
West Virginia had known. It leaves less for the courts to interpret and 
decide than any of the former constitutions. The details are elaborately 
worked out, and the powers and duties of the three departments of State 
government, the Legislative, Judicial and Executive, are stated in so pre¬ 
cise terms that there can be little ground for controversy as to what the 
constitution means. The terms of the State officers were increased to four 
years, and the Legislature’s sessions were changed from yearly to once in 
two years. A marked change in the tone of the constitution regarding per¬ 
sons who took part in the Civil War against the government is noticeable. 
Not only is the clause in the former constitution disfranchising those who 
took part in the Rebellion not found in the new constitution, but in its stead 
is a clause which repudiates, in express terms, the sentiment on this sub¬ 
ject in the former constitution. It is stated that “political tests requiring 
persons, as a pre-requisite to the enjoyment of their civil and political 
rights, to purge themselves, by their own oaths, of past alleged offenses, 
are repugnant to the principles of free government, and are cruel and op¬ 
pressive. The ex-Confederates and those who sympathized with and 
assisted them in their war against the United States could have been as 
effectively restored to their rights by a simple clause to that effect as by the 

which passes judgment upon a part of the former constitu- 
ho foiro ^ ^nguage on this subject in the new constitution may, therefore, 

°i^tured judgment and as an expression of the purer con- 
war hfl/l eii^h^-the people of West Virginia when the passions of the 
viLd time for reflection. It is pro¬ 
be liahio person who aided or participated in the Rebellion sh^l 

accordanpA Dthf/or criminal, for any act done by him in 
stitutinn nf rules of civilized warfare. It was provided in the con- 

in the ^ niinisters and priests should not be eligible to seats 

m the Legislature. West Virginia’s new constitution broke down the bar- 


('DNS'i’i'i’irrioNAL iiis'roKY. 


loa 


\v,„.|l,v iukI liiw iih'uliuK c'Iiihh oI’ cil.izpnH. It Ih provided Unit 
lii.r It, j ppol\'HK, Mild, h.v arK'Miionl,, to maintain tlinir o])in- 

,r n.liLrMH,, Hiul M.o HM.nu' shall in no wist* alTtart, diminish or 

in iniin’*'s »•' • 

’ iI.mIv ('ivil ftipiM’itn's. 

rnliH'K' >' Miadt* in tin* nni.ltor of invt'stin^f tlni Stat,4^ Scliool P"und. 

^iviliiition aiilhorizi'tl its invt*stnu*nt in Unitt*d States or West 

*1*"' 1 * * ' vio!o* H.'t'tJrit ii's tmly. Tin* in'w constitution jtrovidod that it mi^ht 
Xiri-dmiu otli,*!' solvtMit. st'curitics, providt*d UniUtd States or this 

l;;,,\‘'rU'urdi.*s cnn.n>t lu* Innl. Tin* provision for courts did not meet 
^ 1 ..i-.iviil lis h*rt by tin* constitution, uinl this dissatisfaction at 

l.M u Mnn*iulnn*;it which was yttletl upon October 12, IHHO, and 
1 I Id hv n vote of :*7,iMl for, to :U,270 aKrainst. It provides that the 
<U* Oourt of App«'als shall consist of four judges who shall hold oftice 
r''*; : 1 c os and ul**v ami all other jud^^**s and justices in the State shall 

hV tin* i»*oide. 'rin'i-e shall be thirteen circuit judjres, and they 
nm'st'held at h'ust thrt'e terms of court in evi'ry county of the StaUi each 
V ul -nn*ir tenure of **nice is **iKld years. The county court was remod- 
clcll: 11 in* loiiKor consists of justices of the peace, nor is its iKiwer as 

liirire ns forun'i-lv. it is composed i>t three commissioneis \\hose term o 

aline iMsix venrs l‘\)ur ri'wrular terms i»f court are heUl yearly. Ihe ixiw- 
‘ers ami duties **'f’ tin* justices i>f the peace are clearly detined. No county 
^Imll have h*wer than three justices nor more than twenty, bach count> 
lNdivi*l.*.l int*> districts, not fewer than three nor more 

Kaeh district has i>ne justice, and if its population is inoie than t\^el^e huii 

drctl it is entith'ii to two. 'IMiey lu)ld otUce four years. its 

'nu*re is a pn>vision in tin* constitution that any county ma.\ 'f i, d 
evaiuty court if a maj*.rity I'f the ehvti>rs vote to do .so. afUw tlu 

down Ity law have l*e*'n ev'iuplied with. It is lett to t-il*es the 

case, to dt'cidt* what shall be tin* nature of the tribunal lu ■. v .. 

place of the court i*f comuii.ssii'ners. 

The Kr**wth v>f the idea of lib<*rty and civil ^'overnmen in a ' 

.*xi.n*N.se,l in the Hill i>r KM^'lits anil the VirvMnia f .nul 1^72 

as I'lnbodied in the subsonuent constitutions of bN*i. b e . * *—a iiuve 

shows that the most sanguine c\]H'Ctations of leis 

hceu realised and svirpassed in the present time. Ihe iij? i o s inn'll 

h*'*'n exti'udeil beyoml anythin>r di'i'amed I'f a centurx airo. 
ihammstrated that the people are callable of understanding !n iJlun-txi 
tiu*ir enlarged liberty S'heauthors of Virginias lirst 
that U was unwise tv* entrust the masses with the o ^ 

riu'iefore tin* chief part taken by the iHH>\'le in their own ^ 
til*' selection v*f tlmir 1 .egislatuiv. All other State. V o«nt> 

v*nices werv* tlUevl l*y apt*v*iutun'nts v*r by oUvtuuis b' ' ^ h 

blniUml evv'rvMsv* of sutYrag*'. it was still fuit \ei . ixH)ple. 

F"P*'Vty vpialitteatiou which disfrauchisvHi a Uirgx* ‘ J yi/aor 

Net ildsulHMiy wa> so great in vHUiiivirisoii with that xi \or 

’ ii«lauvl s v'olouial g\*\ v'rnun'iU that the ' When 

uie tivii tiiuilly ihv'v vk'niaiuhnl vUilargxHl rights juid o > « * «• gov- 

ti'ey 111 leugih leullPvHl that tln'V gx'venwHl The 

*'»*ied l»y oihv'VN. ihe\ sjHsslily avlvatu't'vl ill the-scn'iu'e o g yvi'alth is the 

I'l'u't'ladtlv'aiuui was alndishtHl. The vhvtriue ‘o it w;is 

•' "tet* (or i\ie iHHvnle to exeivise a right which they had long ^un 
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others to hold—that of electing all their officers. At first they did n t 

their own governor, and as late as 1850 they acquiesced, though som ^ 

reluctantly, in the doctrine that they could not be trusted to elect thS^^^^^ 

judges. But they have thrown all this aside now, and their officers 

their own selection; and no man, because he is poor, if capable of self 

port, is denied an equal voice in government with that exercised bv th 

most wealthy. Men, not wealth; intelligence, not force, are the true sourop! 
of our political power. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


►.' •. 


;o: 


the ordinance 




circumstances 


■- bou<'b ^est Virorinia at the time was a part of Virginia, it refused 

s ' the majority of the people of that State in seceding- from the 

r ^Jstates and joining the Southern Confederacy. The circumstances 
'» refusal constitute an important chapter in the history of 

y wSt Virginia Elsewhere in this bwk, in speaking of the constitution of 
> this and &e mother State, reference is made to the differences in sentiment 
\ tnd interests betweeh the people west of the AHeghanies and those east of 

\ that range. The Or din a n ce of Secession was the rock upon which Virginia 

was broken in twain. It was the occasion of the west’s separating from the 
‘M eas*. The territory which ought to have been a separate State at the time 

I Kentucky became one seized the opportunity of severing the ixilitical tie*; 

^ which bad long bound it to the Old Dominion After the war Virginia in 
riled the new State to reunite with it, but a polite reply was sent that West 

Vir^ preferred to retain its statehood. senriienUn favofoS 

«f. century. Before^ the cC tf A 

«^on. &nj^ Pranklin'annth^ ^me Wash¬ 
-uorement for a new State r^livM ® '”??**’ Great Kanawhr '^e 

", r E'.S'S'.fs 

k^iher Ti, ^ fornunor Thta ^ spoken its defiance Thf» 

seeded or had d^id^^^t^^^ the country 

^ mSdf :i: in the m«t ^ 

that tu ‘‘^JUth ^tevray bv which war the 

P<i?aeA“”i' 'fonld that the Perhaps some did It 


no less 


anerwards slept; 
than ninety-three 


^orid 


w not o-r. u the So 

stotS* argumem 


South VouidT„tT®‘“'*.‘^ 

kr»4- . uOl 


v'M^w wherrh wLW 

^ many doubw “k^, . .T^e 





110 THE ORDINANCE OP SECESSION. 

no man saw what four years would bring forth. Thus Virein- 
long before she cast her fortunes with the States already orJn 
ix>se the government. When she took the fatal step; when fh 
only the brave can fight; when she was crushed by weight rath 
quished, she accepted the result and emerged from the smoke of k 
great: and like Carthage of old, her splendor seemed only the 
spicuous by the desolation which war had brought. co^ 

The Virginia Legislature called a convention to meet at Richn^ 
ruary 13, 1861. The time was short, but the crisis was at hand 
was kindling. Meetings were-being held in all the eastern part of th 
and the people were nearly unanimous in their demand that the Stet 
the Confederacy. At least few opposed this demand, but at that t^^ 

probable that one-half of the people of the State opxxjsed secession O'^ 
eastern part was in favor of it. West of the Alleghany Mountains thp 
was different. The mass of the people did not at once grasp the situat^ 
They knew the signs of the times were strange; that currents were drifn^' 
to a center; but that war was at hand of gigantic magnitude, and thatft^ 
State of Virginia was “choosing that day whom she would serve,” 
not clearly understood at the outset. But, as the great truth dawned 
as its lurid light became brighter, West Virginia was not slow in choosing 

Q Vkl di/1 I'M 4-i-kT»T-ir» j 




the OEWNANCE OE 

L'^^frilShesrTaylor -'niin »- . 

M i s. Ha!.; Wood, - 

fenlo'n Siwas douMW H the 

^S'oTer were opposed to 

now forming West 

’used, and twenty-nine voted against it. Tte principa 
/i^est Virginia delegates who opposed Secession were J. 
ton County; George W. Summers, of Kanawha County; 
ckson of Wood County; Chester D. Hubbard, of Ohio 
SrarTwaitman T. Willey, of Monongalia County. Willey was the 
Ser of the leaders. He employed all the eloquence of which he was mas- 
ter and all the reason and logic he could command to check the rush into 
what he clearly saw was disaster. No man of feeble courage could have 
taken the stand which he took in that convention. The agents from the 
States which had already seceded were in Richmond urging the people to 
Secession. The convention held out for a month against the clamor, and 
so fierce became the populace that delegates who opposed Secession were 
threatened with personal assault and were in danger of assassination. The 
peri] and the pressure induced many delegates to go over to the Confeder- 
^y; majority held out against Secession. In the front was Gen- 

West Virginia’s most venerable citizens. He 
was of the material which never turns aside from danger. A cousin of 

wSo7„“ ael/Sore 

bo“of Genera? “drt fackson^^eff H 

vote. He had Zve^sed enough to 

Florida and Kentucky, performino- ZhiIo ° horseback and alone between 
three tlion,sand miles much ‘his manner a circuitous journey of 

“■^"iherous Indians Cured Z 7“*’® and over the hunting 

«»■; was Another determined’ worker" in the fe 

attending’ of Charleston w • ® famous conven- 

fioople of KMawha p ^“7 Conference ’’ when he® tT'® • “ 7® ^Ash- 

““'•eution. He hu,-H°7''^ elected him aZie 7®*’ the 

‘he lCo'?;7t to defend th®®®. "ot to replv’to®'th *^’^® oouvention. 
it"' n and i’f ! whtoh 

a relh "f the people ,1'.'' trying to stiHe hv out of 

^Ut <I iTiQi.^ frpa ei-vnv ^ ..y ff^i'Gats and Hot»; 


James W. Hoge; Kiwme, 

xvyx, John S. Burdette, 
General John J. Jack- 

favor of 


cyr»‘' 

trn.«;hur, oec 
som Wayne, 

When t£ 

Secession. 

t^nvention U 

Ibe que-stion 

siififieeded m 


THK OUniNANCE OF SECESSION. 


Ill' 


so when he began spea 
arguments against Sece 


aii(i 


he luaile a prv>fi>umi imprt'ssion ujxm the convention. During the whoi^^^ 
that mouth the Stvessionists were unable to carry their measure thrr.,7?^ 

)n, and when the President of theTT?^^ 
t he Ordinance of Secession passed 

her of delegates from "Western Virm • 


Hut wlv 
States c 

17 . IStU 
Tht 

dtx'lai\H 


convention. 


A j 

tt\e n^ar oi t\icnmom.i ruu began to consult among themselvpc 

what tvurse to pui*sue. On April A") several of the West Virginians met in» 

btxi nxnu of the Powhatan hotel and decided that nothing more could 1^ 

done by them at Kichmoud to hinder or defeat the Secession movement 
They j^rxxxi to return home and urge their constituents to vote against 
Onii'uaiux' at the election set for May ^4. They began to depart for thri> 


htxutxs. 


Svmie had gv^tten safely out of Richmond and beyond the reach 
the Confederates before it became known that the western delegates ’«• 


leaving. Others were still in Richmond, and a plan was formed to keep 
them prisxniers in the city—not in jail—but they were required to obtoin 
l>asses frv'»m the Governor before leaving the dry. It was correctlv 




had alreadv left Rich 

tain the few m ' 

‘v did without xvxss OI time. 

peopde knew :ha' an On 
t.\>aYeativ>n N:\sr;^ tv^ lew 

s^*recy bavi been reniv^vc^i in>m 

l^rial^.^s for military pxirpotses 

i?\x'tx!i '"‘ere armed, forts 

^ The a; i. 

tvh.'uv attacks of ^ irv.nia tz 




:ed. 
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(JOVliKNMIiN I 


..I'*' ' ir, .U...VO.OIH..1V »«> 


......i 

^ 4 lll 0 t '' i ... i.k llu\ lU^Oi 


\\\y \U\ 
w (holi 


..'I uM H' ' ' . '(.o IM- m.vo.vlKuly In 

iHl, , \\ |i,,n \ liKtnlli'-* inil'Uo om.'iiiU 

tnmi ilio' _ . , I mivl u.'llniiM inonv I !»' 

«l(li llii'm ' f , uliU »( «i.'U ►jx.M'rnm.'oU lull 

,i( lllll tlllllo »>>U' ''''I''"" ' l„vlU ' ll' «V\'OUll' It 

r:;:;:::' r.i;;'t/;i:n’i:vr:; .1 r ..v,nuu,ou,. 

S in If. Ill liMi jii.ii'imiii'iu, iiii'l tl'"' (Mv'i'i'i'vli'il lv> '''''iilo I'uo l«\ olimwIuK 

nllMmi ill lulu' III!' I'IiH'i' I'f llivi-’i' " ii'' I'l"' iitulli"'- i''l 11 '”< '' nli tln'i'^' N'lt' 

VUivlv'\ Ui-!it 0t{i\i?*O iVi iliO iMHloi'ai 


''i iU\' V J\'\yM»*U\.MVi \ U'l^ii^iii, Wiivt it \> UOii\' 

VUivlv'\ Ui-!it 0t{i\i?*O iii itiO tMHloi'ai 

iW-alihiHvm wlyiv'tv ' rtv\' ^tiiitt ^ii«^r<»iiiw Iv' o\\H'V 

lu [\\\H t'ui\vu ^ Cvvvui \'i v.Nn\'* -AUVOUi ■' 

ilv'\\'nu\»\\\vi \^ V w-;k'=4 Va'\ vv>v \‘yi‘xstv ttio St^^to v'^f \N \vst \ ir 
fiulrt yvuvHiAv^t, •,\\\^\ us'».ty-‘Ay. \t\vyysv yu \ yxviyiUv'yy vvi ity\'^tvu'ttV'ii lottov 

Hmi fUU- VM ifly^y ^'iiihvvt V\vi\Hiiiyytuvyy, WxViV tfvxtU'VXS, 

lfu?k ' iyv'y\\, UvkV yyyvvkAX ytoi^Xii yxlv'w Uy'Vx' W itiyx KsvK Tlix' tv'Yj^l 

'2'""! \ llv,lllll, liM(«,,,,^111,,,.,, It 

imny MN'\\\yyyyuv‘uy i'Sn. . .. .i 


'Viivt y\v*-vyy;\,Ht ‘hv'yy ^v'vwy'^'V.y'A*.\ y^iivt iv oy>5A^uy^x\l 
'x^yy*\'HMu\ ill'!'''' ''N'\N“.iyuyNXiy*i, iU*\'vu;h yi.x I-yxvi'xUAauv yix 

via''^ hwyyy ‘|vxyyyxi Vyi'xityyy;;^'^txM'vyUu v. 

^iUkUkviu ' r‘i v\uv'''\ ''' ''' iis'w Stjxio ^\yv^vA»\si 

'VHMyy,. aiu\lt,|'i'.-| ''r' " vw'w lUix v\\yys!y|i^^yvv<» 

''iii \\sv4 \ , I, iSN'yt^.vtyXyV^ ivvikysi k\V\S'U^iUV-t5y\MA sUvt'si," 


^ VHMyy,. aiu\,i, Hi vvow lUix v\vyys!y|i^^yvv<» 

''iii \\sv4 \ vi y i^,', . \ i'"' iS\'^.vt4yv< ywuvsi ^ |\v\\'U^iUV-xJy\'AA sUvt'si-''' 

' Ivy *^y\ 'a‘i u.y\\. SVtiXVAH rhvx v'':XkXK' ^hv' 

'^'* v"'v,H :'.i.k ■' ^ imw'avxiX ssyy *,tyo IxvX'^-'jX 

tti'ni yy 'I .'. yvi; livyy y^v Axy^H<iyyy'*v^AVNsyy yxy ysho Vwwiyu^^ 

/''‘"'■Vy \y , V'yviVyyHAxV \Xi 5'iiV\\XiX‘N\k5i lUs'' HH-YX^xy X X^v'^XX 

ly"' ' v'aAk vivy'^V vxx X\v»5^x s^il^ 

. 4 ,.^,., ■ ^ ■■-^ 5 X 4 ^V.V,^. \\^/>vm ^jyVVX vXXXv^ XXX'« V^- 1VVA> 

',-v^y r5‘.\'XVw.jV\vv t-.v 'ivV'vAfV - vxyyvukkAVx Iki&y.siN'' \s\yy\'' VX^\Xt\' 


... . 
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luond Conveiilkin and laid before their constituents the state of affa,; 

V ui an immediate movement having for its object the 

V .._ Aifi.riiicrh thft neople of Western Virginia Inwl 


Ordinance. 
ne\A 
ino\ 


V 


western Virginia hacl lony ^ 

•al sentiment favored an # 


Although the peoj^le 

"state, and although a very general seniiment lavored an 
'ement toward that end, yet a conservative course was pursued n' 

VT, 


a 

latci 


and rashness gave way to mature judgment and the new State movS? 

took a course strictly constitutional The yirgmia Gove^rnment wall 

re-organized. That done, the Constitution of the United States providl' 

way for creating the new State, for when the re-organized government^ 
recognized by the United States, and when a Legislature had been ewS? 
that Legislature could give its consent to the formation of a new State 
a portion of Virginia’s territory, and the way was thereby provided for J 

accomplishment of the object. ® 

On the day in which the Ordinance of Secession was passed, Apiii r 
1861, and before the people knew what had been done, a mass-meeting 
held at Morgantown w^hich adopted resolutions declaring that Western Vir- 
ginia would remain in the Union. A. division of the State was suggested 
in case the eastern part should vote to join the Confederacy. A meeting in 
Wetzel County, April 22, voiced, the same sentiment, and similar meetings 
were held in Taylor, Wood, Jackson, Mason and elsewhere. But the move¬ 
ment took definite form at a mass-meeting of the citizens of Harrison 
County, held at Clarksburg, April 22, which was attended by twelve hun¬ 
dred men. Not only did this meeting protest against the course which was 
hurrying Virginia out of the Union, but a line of action was suggested for 
checking the Secession movement, at least in the western part of the State. 
A call was sent out for a general meeting, to be held in Wheeling, May 13. 
The counties of Western Virginia were asked to elect their wisest men to 
this convention. Its objects were stated in general terms to be the discus¬ 
sion of ways and means for providing for the State’s best interests in the 
crisis which had arrived. 

Twenty-five counties resjionded, and the delegates who assembled in 
Wheeling on May 13 were representatives of the people, men who were de¬ 
termined that the portion of Virginia west of the Alleghany Mountains 
should not take part in a war against the Union without the consent and 
against the will of the people of the affected territory. Hampshire and 
Berkeley Counties, east of the Alleghanies, sent delegates. Many of the 
nmn who attended the convention were the best known west of the Aik' 
ghanies, and in the subsequent history of West Virginia their names have 
become household words. The roll of the convention was as follows: 

Barbour County—Spencer Dayton, E. H. Manafee, J. H. Shuttlewortb. 
Berkeley County—J. W. Dailey, A. R. McQuilkin, J. S. Bowers. 

T u County—M. Walker, Bazael Wells, J. D. Nichols, Eli Green, 

Robert Nichols, Adam Kuhn, David Hervey. 
CampbeU Tarr, Nathaniel Wells, J. R. Burgoine, James Archer, Jesse Edg- 
ington, R. L. Jones, James A. Campbell. 

dolph,T J- Cbeverout. J. Smith, J. P- F. B*”' 

County-Thomas Anderson, W. C. Murray, William B. FrW- 

“ Smb^ f TL. Crawforb T, w r. r.....»fnrd. B 
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I ti iNunorov. Iv. |{nMHMiin,M, l)iivi<l I)oim,lH>o, D. S. 

J* . * .t _I 1 .^...!_rn.. II lii.. ..*K 


l»nu« .... 11 . lOwiiiK'I’.irri.w- M. h’ai-.iKW<irUi. 

C,|„,, 1 |.| Kmarjiiri, .Idhii Malian, .Jo.S(i|ili I). Allison, .liiliii 

[\ n ** - H f .1 i»C Mil. I • %. a t % tir*i 


■l’‘"\THnV<)n, .lonaihaii Allison, D. C. u^.1 

14 AfKm\ ..:.l Ii:iTilrin*s. 


■ 

1 , A, Mooro, WilliaiiJ llrown, Wil 


u Vtkinson, 

liiiin rnun*tv—w"^ GolT, li. F. SliuM.loworUi, William l)i 

Htirnsow y ^ James l.yncli, .Jolin S. Carlilo, Thomas 1 

Bowen, f Flomin^^ Ftdix S. Sturm. 

,Tuhn X _T, Ronnodv. . 1 . V. liowUvv, A. Floshor, 


Duiio.an, L. 

j. MoiU'o, 


■'"'’jackson Counly-G: L. K-yHj'l.y. V- 
„ rioorire Leonard, ^. Scott. 


. M. Ivif.o, 


t/ ^ 

p, S. Withers, F. M. Chalfant, ,f. W. Hudson, I*. M. 

_ A . « -« W ^ ** ■ 


Wilson, (J. lluhhs, 
•owning', Samuel 
W. Fvans, ’^riio.s. 


Wilson, J* »- - -7 - * --7 ....7 . 

Dowler, R. Alexander, E. Conner, .John Wither.s, Charles Snediker, Josi^ph 
McCombs, Alexander Kemple, J. 8. Kig/^s, Alfred (hiinos, V. I*, ({orhy, 
Nathan Pish, A. Francis, William Phillips, S. .Ingram, .1. (Jarvin, Dr. Marsh- 

Williinn Fiiilrp Willin.in l^n.irrl. J. Wiiulf^rs:- nir>iiintit. J 


an, William Luke, William Baird, ,1. Winders, Cleimmt, .Iaim\s Camp- 
>11, J. B. Hornhroidf, John Parkinson, John M. Dickey, J’homas Morrissa, 
. Alexander, John Laughlin, W. T. Bead, J. S. J’arriott, W. J. Purdy, B. 

>i» « “C % ■% VX ftl V "W W A A ««««&«* 


man 
bell 

W 
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C. Kemple, R. Swan, John Reynolds, J. Bornbrook, William Meh’arland, 
G. W. Evans, W. R. Kirnmoris, William Collins, IL C. Holliday, J. B. Mor- 


ris, J. W. McCarriher, Josejdi Turner, Biram McMeelnm, F. ’ll. Caldwell, 
.lames Garvin, L. Gai'dner, 11. A. Francis, Tlioriias Dowhu*, John R. Mor- 
row, William Wasson, N. Wilson, Thomas Morgan, S. Dorsey, R. B. Biintcu-. 

Monongalia County Waitmaii T. Willey, William La/Jer, James Fvans. 
jf-ioy laiiier. W. E. Hanaway, Flisha Coombs, B. Diiring, (hiorgn 

'*’• M. r.ii.sk«y, ,1. T. IIosh, (I. II. 

KImwT’ f' l;' * A. lin.wii, , 1 . U. Itoii,:linor, W. It. 

L,i, 0 ,ln!\/.;..‘ Williiuii Andm-Hon, K. I*. SI,. (Hair, I*. 'I’. 


iil-Lf... At 1 • . f nwiit j’j. i , ri 

iVliite 'N^r^'v’^ 1^' iHaacSeoU, Jacob Milh;r, D. B. I 

j A.^Garrlso,.. E. It. ra«,,arl„ ll’ !>. 
f!twkins..fti,n...r«'^i> Shaw, Jacob S 


Dorsey, Daitdel 
lo.seph Snyder, 
Finch. 


"■tairTi;;:;;:,^!', wiiir: it..;:,:;:;:,/, ('i: ii;!:::;',’ t'li 

'liitnl-" 1 " C "• 


Mason County 


Streams, Aaron 

Brown, J. 

,, u , Joshua Carter, 

Bough 

Iy;'inu,.,l liar,H,I,I, W. E. W.ite..|, W.yaU WIIMh, .IoImi 

llarpold, Samuel 
liovell, Major 
bmslioc.k, .1. M. 

J. Rollins, 


Jo.s..ph • M(.iVIa. ir wo'. ’ ,V’ Wy,.,tt\ 

llimi.il Mar,,or, Willia.n llar|H: 

!r'7".J'-lin<!r..;.r •'<-ii<«, ;Sainu..| Y.-a^c.T, li. (I. M. 1/ 

I, GliarloK Ii 'waVi.i '**'”a ^*’*t'*'*‘» Stojilmn (loniH, 

CI.I I>‘>vi.l l^,Ksin, It. 


hnr,..: v ■’ '^harhrs Bij ,..r..Xi. "on, i^avm itossin, li. .1. ICollins, 

.^1-lollII o. Butler J’iMK n‘ William ilopkins, A. A. 

A. it,.;i : -I 

'/'"•'-Ik,. u.:'.i. ''•ai.i;,.ii. I,,i,‘,,''''J',i:;v,'.'.'.:..'.v..'- 


wi,:v .liili I (' M MoChiro, Andro.w Wilwiii, (Iooi-ko 

A' ■'■ WoodH, T. II, l,o«a„, .lainos 

fkik, s' wA"’'''’"'Ko Itow.’.iK ' I i I'aull, .1. M. Itir.Uol, 

^'^-Hiouko A. "-’'•Hr'-nl. I.. I,. WaiU,, .1. Horn 


llul ’ Watorlu.M.. ^ A ’'‘>10 

'A“'i.ii •'• w l•a*u,„, s. 'n.' 'w;;,\r{>. 

» •Jonn M,,,ii,r, W. P.. ( !,,rMu a i.^ i>. a i,'/,.. 


THE re-organized GOVERNMENT. 

„ T R Hubbard, E. Buchanon, John Pierso^ T. Witham, E. Mc^JaBlin. 

''C^unty--Friend Cochran, James Williamson, Robert Parker, 

^ rountv—R C. Crooks, H. C. Hagans, W. H. King, James W. 

trrKidd!^S Howard, D. A. Letzinger, W. B. Linn. W.t. 

RitcW^Smntv—D. Kexroad, J. P. Harris, N. Rnxroad, A. S. Ckile. 

Roane County—Irwin C. Stump. x wr j t t itt 

Tavlor County—J. Means, J. M. Wilson, J. K^n^y, J. J. M airen, T. 

T. Moilroe. G. R.‘Latham, B. Bailey, J. J. .Ulen, T. Gather, John S. Bur- 

Tyler County—Daniel Sweeney, ^ . Smith, W. B. Kerr, D. D. Johm^n, 
J. C. Parker, William Pritchard, D. King, S. A. Hawkins, James M. Smith, 

J. H. Johnson, Isaac Dayis. , tt- tt tt- it 

Upshur County—C. P. Rohrbaugh. W. H. W illi ams. 

Wayne County—C. Spurlock, F. Moore, W. W. Brumfield, W. H. Cop¬ 
ley, Walter Queen. x^ „ 

Wirt County-E. T. Graham. Henry New^n, B. Ball. 

Wetxel County—Elijah Morgan. T. E. W illiam s, Joseph Murphy, Wil¬ 
liam Burrows, R T. Bowers. J. R. Brc>wn. J. M. BeU, Jacob Young, Reu¬ 
ben Martin. R Reed. R. S. Sayres, W. D. Welker, George W. Bier, Tbos. 
McQuown. John Alley, S. Stephens. R W. Lauck. John McKJlaskey, Richard 
Cook, A. MoEldowney, R Vancamp. 

Wood County—William Johnston. W. H- Baker, A. R Dye, V. A- Dan- 
bar, G. H. Ralston. S. M. Peters»m. S. D. Compton, J. L. Pa^lgell, Georse 
Loomis. George W. Henderson. E. Deem. N. H. Colston. A- Hinckley, Ben¬ 
nett Cook. S. S. Soencer. 
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.li;Thai Iha;' fy, ,;i;; SouThor C.,nr«doracy an ne military 

i:..|mli«'a. I"' ’' 4 ,,! sx ,m .s^lK.uhl he defeaUxl at the iKills, the property should 
'/....iiwo 1*1 Tin.i:.w. rin.iirrtnfirtn Tiendincr the 


'"■"oV; nr >^iiin)lv ro-ormuiize iiie vtuvui li.wuiiu. ,1 w — ^ 

the Mate 01 -s upiy to both parties of the convention. Until 

'',"''n''‘'ihm l™ id SecoLion had been ratifled by the people Virginia was 
‘ HI if r if not in fact, a raenibor of the Federal Union, and any step was 
® Inokim' to a division of the State or a re-organization of its Gov- 

S;; 1 bidore the election. P. H. Pierpont, afterwards Governor, mtro^ 


L KJl UilV K^VIVVKJ v-rx A — ^—--- 

P. H. Pierpont, afterwards Governor, intro 


rrtlio provided for another convention in the 

nXaiico of Secession should be ratitied at the polls. The resolution pro- 
viilixi that the counties represented in the convention, and all other counties 

of Virifinia disposed to act with them, appoint on June 4, 1861, delegates to 
a convention to meet June 11. This convention would then be prepared to 
[iroceod to business, whether that business should be the re-organization of 
the Governinont of Virginia or the dividing of the State, or both. Having 
tinished its work, the convention adjourned. Had it rashly attempted to 
divide the State at that, time the olTort must have failed, and the bad effects 
of the failure, and the consequent confusion, would have been far-reaching. 
No man can tell whel.her such a failure would not have defeated for all time 
the creation of West Virginia from Virginia’s territory. 

The vote on the Ordinance of Secession took place May 23, 1861, and 
the peo])le of eastern Virginia voted to go out of the Union, but the part 
now comprising West Virginia gave a large majority against seceding. 
Delegates to the Assembly of Virginia were elected at the same time. Great 
interest was now manifested west of the Alleghanies in the subject of a new 
ouite. Delegates to the second Wheeling Convention were elected June 4, 
ami met June 11, 1861. The members of the first convention had been ap- 
jxmited by mass-meetings and otherwise, but those of the second conven- 
roiT.. ^ chosen by the suffrage of the people. Thirty counties were 

represented as follows: 

N. H. Taft, Spencer Dayton, John H. Shuttleworth. 
bell Tarr Crothers, Joseph Gist, John D. Nichols, Camp- 

Albert Laidly was entered on the roll but did not serve. 

County-James A. Foley. 

HaimouWH. Withers 

Crawford. ^rmty George M. Porter, John H. Atkinson, William L. 

s. John J. Davis, Chapman J. Stewart, John C. Vance, 

Hardy C’nnii* ^^^®rniug, Lot Bowers, B. F. Shuttleworth. 

J 'county—John Michawl 


TIIK RE-ORGANIZED GOVERNMENT. 


wt'll, J. R. Hubbard, E. Buchanon, John Pierson T Wifi.o 
K. A ’Williamson!^, 

^ wL R 

T^T'ticfy^n _r? O tt -i-r _ 


R. A. Cramer. ’ “ " Kobert 

Preston County—R. C. Crooks, H. C. Hacran.s W H if- 

Brown, Summers McCrum, Charles Hooten, William P 

Brown, G. H. Kidd, John Howard, D. A. Le W r A 

Brown, Reuben Morris. ^ ’ ‘ Lina, W. j 

Ritchie County—D. Rexroad, J. P. Harris, N. Rexroad A ^ n , 
Roane County—Irwin C. Stump. ’ ^ole. 

Taylor County—J. Means, J. M. Wilson, J. Kennedy J T Wa 

T. Monroe, G. R. Latham, B. Bailey, J. J. Allen, T. Gather JornTn'^- 
dette. «juun C 5 . 


J. 

J. 


Tyler County—Daniel Sweeney, V. Smith, W. B. Kerr D D Tr^ 1 n 


Upshur County—C. P. Rohrbau^h, W. H. Williams. 

Wayne County—C. Spurlock, P. Moore, W. W. Brumfield W TT 
ley, Walter Queen. ’ ' ' 



Wirt County—E. T. Graham, Henry Newman, B. Ball. 

Wetzel County—Elijah Morgan, T. E. Williams, Joseph Murnhv AVii 
ham Burrows, B. T. Bowers, J. R. Brown, J. M. BeU, Jacob Youn-^’Reu- 
ben Martin, R. Reed, R. S. Sayres, W. D. Welker, George W. Bier'^ Thos 

McQuown, John Alley, S. Stephens, R. W. Lauck, John McClaskey, RichaM 
Coo^A. ^^cEldowney, B. Vancamp. 

• A. Dun- 

S. D. Compton, J. L. Padgett, George 


Wood County—William Johnston, W. H. Baker, A. R. Dye, V 

bar, G. H. Ralston, S. M. Peterson, i ^ , __o'---!_ 

Loomis, George W. Henderson, E. Deem, N. H^ Colston, A. Hinckley, Bern 
nett Cook, S. S. Spencer, Thomas Leach, T. E. McPherson, Joseph Dagg, 
N. W. Warlow, Peter Riddle, John Paugh, S. L. A. Burche, J. J. Jackson, 

J. D. Ingram, A. Laughlin, J. C. Rathboiie, W. Vroman, G. E. Smith, D. 

K. Baylor, M. Woods, Andrew Als, Jesse Burche, S. Ogden, Sardis Cole, 
P. Reed, John McKibben, W. Athey, C. Hunter, R. H. Burke, W. P. Davis, 

'■eorge Compton, C. M. Cole, Roger Tiffins, H. Rider, B. H. Bukey, John 
. Moss, R. B. Smith, Arthur Drake, C. B. Smith, A. Mather, A. H. 

Atcher, W. E. Stevenson, Jesse Murdock, J. Burche, J. Morrison, Henry 
dplo, J. G. Blackford, C. J. Neal, T. S. Conley, J. Barnett, M. P. Amiss, 
P*. Hunter, J. J. Neal, Edward Hoit, N. B. Caswell, Peter Dils, W. P. Henry, 
A. C. McKinsey, Rufus Kinnard, J. J. Jackson, Jr. 

The convention assembled to take whatever action might seem proper, 
but no definite plan had been decided upon further than that Western Vir¬ 
ginia should jDrotest against going into Secession v'ith Virginia. The nni- 
jority of the members looked forward to the formation of a new State as 
the ultimate and chief purpose of the convention. Time and care were 
necessary for the accomplishment of this object. But there were several, 
chief among whom was John S. Carlile, who boldly proclaimed that the 
tiine for forming a new State was at hand. There was a sharp division m 
the convention as to the best method of attaining that end. While Carlile 
led those who were for immediate action, Waitman T. Willey was amonfr 
the foremo.st of those who insisted that the business must be conducted in 
a business-like way, first by re-organizing the Government of Virginia, an 
men obtaining the consent of the Legislature to divide the State. 
Carlile actually introduced a measure providing for a new State at once. 
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n»»'ks. It. V' • 

ksHm t ouuty 
kiumwha v'ounty 


Hiiinivsliin- c .»uuiy Oar.skiuion, Owen .1. Ikiwiiey, 

Hn»ski, jauios H. Trout. J. 

Daniel Frost, Andrew Flesher, James F s<* 
hewi^ Ruffner, Greenbury Slack. ’ ‘ 

Lewis County-J. A. J. Li^btburn, P. M. Hale. 

Mouou^'alia County—Joseph Snyder, I^>roy Kramer, R. L Bork u- 
William Prit'e, James Evans, D. B. Dorsey. ' ‘^Qire, 

Marion County-James O. Watson, Richard Fast, Fontain Smith 
cis H. PierjKtnt, John S. Barnes, A. Ritchie. 

Marshall County—C. H. Caldwell, Robert Morris, Remembrance 
Mason County—Lewis Wetzel, Daniel Polsley, C. B. Waggener 
Ohio County—Andrew Wilson, Thomas H. Logan, Daniel Lamb T 
W. Paxton, George Harrison, Chester D. Hubbard. ’ 

Pleasants County—James W. Willamson, C. W. Smith. 

Preston County—William Zinn, Charles Hooten, William B. Cranp 
Howard, Harrison Hagans, John J. Brown. ’ 

Ritchie County—William H. Douglass. 

Randolph County—Samuel Crane. 

Roane County—T. A. Roberts. 

Tucker County—Solomon Parsons. 

Taylor County—L E. Davidson, John S. Burdette, Samuel B. Todd 
Tyler County—William I. Boreman, Daniel D. Johnson 

Upshur^unty-John Love, John L. Smith, D. D. T. Farnsworth. 

William Copley, W. W. Brumfield. 
Wet^ County^ames G. West, Reuben Martin, James P. Ferrell 

w Newman, E. T. Graham, 

man^^ County-John W. Moss, Peter G. Van Winkle, Arthur I. Bore- 

and ^FaiAlexandria, and John Hawxhurst 

MerSr of Loudoii^ Tu a^itted as delegates, while WiUiam P. 

cause of the insufficipTipv Roberts, of Fairfax, were rejected be- 

^ their credentials. Arthur I. Boreman was 


elected ^7Zu ^ creaentiais. J 


as 


reported 


people 


—wj tne weliare of i- virgima, aeciarea lueiu 

a^d therefore null and void ^ violation of the constitution, 

legislative iudipioi^ further declared that aU oflices in Vir- 

Tho« which t»a< 5 «p/i ^ ^^utive, under the government set 

eminp^f convention beo-an ^^dinance of Secession, were vacsnt 

Attomev'p following lines- re-organizing the StateGov- 

enior’, uieSs People. A CouncU of 

delegates elected^t ^ expire’at thp c ^ appointed to assist the Go''* 

to seats under th^ Legislature on I’l^at of the Governor- 

required, were to conjS>® existine Senators entitled 

"^astitute the re-ore-^W^‘^ald take the oath as 

Legislature, and were required 
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(HMJANIZlNiJ WAIt. 

il Ih llff vvoiiM olTur UmOi M«*.rvlr^»K. MfAUum 

.. j'*' -'’''! H of arim-ry in »,lin Kiinawhii Val 

J*),,! 'I ,|ny, A|»i il HO, (*ononi,l Loo wiol,<» (/» M It Jo I Hoy 111 n, a J, 

I (III 111 ** Iy, or'l*‘r)n^‘; him h» nniMl-or in l.ho volnnl/<ior o/mi 

1" ami 1-0 aH*’-orf,ain how many volnnl-oora r-onlO 

141111 * 1 * **'^*'*^*^1 (.'^yjj.joil.y ol I*ai l<orHlm/'K« L‘*nm al Lon Ht-ai,o<l In Hio loH-Utr 
ruiM**! m |iiimli*i‘il Hii'l muHltnl-h U> < !olonol Jim Uhou fKl/onn 
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i*'iVor LOjiin rn\il<\ ho ha<l al- Ihaf- 1-imo, 'I iio nnxi- ilay, May I, <inv 

a'hof* an not I mod l.lial, an'anK'*''*'’*"*'H mmln for <*,allinK out 


at Norfolk, Itichmon'l, Alox 


T'n M.iMind VirKinia volunh-orK, l-o aMMomhlo, at f 

**^7 ^ V^•dori<•|{^-,l)llrK, llari)*u*’H l'’orry, Lral'Om, IhtrUorHimrK, Kanawha 
*** ) MmJiMlwvilln. On May 1 (iono.ral Lon ordnrod (!olono) (ioorj/o A Por 
’ riold l-oLnifh*** hi l.akncliar^'o of thn troojiM in that (|uarh-r, thotm alm.mJy 

^”7viro and thobo who w«‘r(m*X|)<*o.to,d Ui voluntmo*. (kdonni PorhirllnJfl 

warordi rod, hy authority of thn Oovornor of Vir^'inia, to nail out tlio. vol 




i-i'h in th<^ (.ounth'M of W<iod, Wirt, Koano, (Jalhoun, (iilnior, ItiUdiio, 


li|«-ii),ant*» and Jjmldrid^o*, l-o n*ndo,/-vouH at 1'arUorMhuiand in tho r'-imn 
of Hriuhm, fiowia, llarriHon, Monon^^alia, 'J'aylor, Harhour, IJpMliur, 
Turknr, Marion, Randolph amJ J'roKl-on, hi ro,mlo/-vouH 'it (irafl-on. (io-noral 
Ijiif. haid lio did not know liow many iiion r.ould ho onlish'd, liut ho HUpp<iHod 
fivn nt^^iinmitij ^:/iuld lai muhl,oro*l inhi Morvio-o in that part of thn KtaU*-. 

In tlio»*4r o/dorh hout out O'onoi'al L<*«‘ oxjiroHMo.d a <loHiro, Ui lio kopt in* 
foriJioil of thn hUo-oosH atton'lln//thn nail for voluntiMirH, iCoplioH mxin Im* 
1 /a.n 1-0 arriv*t at kirhimmd, and tlm.y worn uniformly diHo,oura^'in^ l-o (iiai* 
<;ral Lio, It wah *iarly apparont thal. thn poopin of WoMl-orn VTi'^inia wo-ro 
not ontliiihiahtio in taking up arniH for tho Southnrn (Jonfoiloraoy, Major 
iV/ykin wrotoLnnnral L<io that tho <'all for voluntno-rw wan not mooting witfi 
kw/'A'.hf>. 'I'o thia htthu'Lmioral L-n rnj)lin<l on May II, and ur/i'oii Major 
Ikjykin l-o jmrbnvnro and nttll r>ut tin*- oomjianioa for MUoh r,ouhtioH iim woro 
o^-\**f* **'**’l'dn thn South, and hi <*-ono4*ntrato tlmm at (Jrafl-on. Ho Htat-od 
- la- oui himdrnd I’illi^h hn/1 hnnn forwardnd from Staunhm hi Hovorly, in 
luniiojj,), Omnty whom Major Lolf would rennivo and hold thorn until 
Ilf \\\- ikiykin rmjunwtnd that o-oinpanioH from othor jiartH 

L*ni,Vi mV I ' Lrafton l-o tako tho jdaooh <d‘ oompanloH whir,h Ini-d 

hoialiV T '11'"“ i" vioinlty, hut whioh had failod hi ma 

it (wlvii,a(,)(, 1' i'*“ Lnooral Lmi rnplind that hn dhl not ootiHidor 

hind u, ir.itJi/ I"‘d oul-hitln oompaidoH atLrafl-on wtiuhl 

Iiahty « .?*'*"■ 'll ho hold had arrivoid atfirafhm and ha<l takon a 

^''intliniii I'onf,,( '’" '‘“'•''in, ami hin oomduHion wan that tho oatmo of tho 

I lt(J J* rii/» ly 1 *. 

mIt/ll 


|||>| Ij 1 / J f < ' 

*'*'*''*' ''•‘‘•"'•'.y with not prondhin^, On that day Im 
I it/m i ^''•'i '"d-t, at \iU 


^h'''tit/(„y I 'laiontt, at l(.ndimoml, Ailjutant (i/uinral of tho Vii 

'"it iu/jy,,^j^ m//1um \i ***‘V*'“ "••'"* ‘»i'dnr»-.d to Hovorly from Htaiinhm had 
hat no v/dti/,p.,,. I hnoii jinii.rd trom It appoaih from thin roport 

,2"' it- '-III//y ^ ***^ ' 'loh/uiddn/l ntOntfton, hut Oolomd Portorllold 

nn/li-, i;*,,,/?I*1 untyt/*wn, in 'I'nylor O/mnty; ono at 

i/,!V*'***'""'••»'I ali*'o 'Kt<'*nh, />mt ui, ('hlllppi, unothor itt <'htrliHhuix, 

'iV VtV '‘''''''''oVtlVV^ Ihotto n/mipanloh had K'lim, Mint 

U/iU 1 / ^""fh,/( /.I ^1'thii.t l.imo nil of thoMo oompitnitih had hnnn 

' I./' '''"‘d I oi h-i ||i,|i| iaj|,|(|^ I,, (,oii//of diHoount^fomont, 

I” ■ ' nhtil-ul.n id ^loiM n-nd itmmunitli/n, worn all hn had 
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u> U|H»I>, iiiul Im cDiisidorod Mmi very weak (•.omparnd witl 

stivn^rth t»f thoso in Hull, vifiidty who won< proparod U) oppost, hji,, ' vi*’ 
o>iuplHiiu‘d that hn had found much tliv«n-Kity of opinion and “n.ljclV ^11 
amouK people, wlio did not hulievo that the 8tat(j was stnjn^^ nnouJl***i ' 
contend a/traiiist the Government. “ I am, too, credibly informed ” Kaid *1 
•‘to entertain doubt that tliey liave Imhui and will lie supplied'with 1 !^’ 
means of resistance. * * * * Their elTorts to intimidate have had il • ^ 
etTcct, both to dishearten one })arty and to encoura^^e the other. Many **^'1 
citizens have been dispirited, while traitors have seized the guns and*^^^^'^ 
munition of the State to be used against its authority. The force in n *•' 
section will need the best rifles. * * * * There will not bo the .same 
for the bayonet in these hills as elsewhere, and the movements should 

of light infantry and rifle, although the bayonet, of course wcnii.i 
desirable.” ’ ‘ 

About this time, that is near the middle of May, IHOl, General I no 
ordered one thousand muskets sent to Heverly for the use of the voluiiteo • 
companies organizing to the northward of that ])lace. Colonel Hock wa* 
sent in charge of the guns, and General Lee instructed him to call out aM 
the volunteers possible along the route from Staunton to Heverly If tlu^ 
authorities at Richmond had learned by the middle of May that Western 
Virginia was not to be depended upon for filling with volunteers tlie ranks 
of the Southera armies, the truth was still more aiiiiarent six weeks later 

had brought a large force of Confederate trooT>s with him and waVm^^ 
trenched at Laurel Hill and Rich Mountain, in Randolph County It had 

trv ne viunity, but that if a Confederate army were in the coim 

AlleghanifS anil called for volm Werl.™^ Tl.u ,1“'’ tlio 

25, Jb61, he wrote to GemS the authorities at Richmond. On June 
com],lained that he could no fb.? '’ f 

forces were likelv to he. ...i.k . movements of the Union 


Union se„u;mr 


was ofH-f as could Ixwimm i V*'*”*'''"*”*'V' 

'-an, and inT7 Hrmy. IJn 

^ <ufluen<-«}. ip. '‘-'•’odenuty, and an able 

PorhapH, done more than any otimr 
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....!;:i;;,',:.:i’-i..-’i"'" "‘;:z ';;„'ii'viwn.i'^ Y"f!,rt . Vi.>ia, ..n-i wan 

(.„„f|.ilr'raa’ Hlali'H- Kiiiiawlia Valla.y- to (jimara 

army fo rinaMani bjjfoi B 

■: ..'"uarti'aor t.unK« 


HU 

/»-F. . • u tjo/m I'’'”' I ,,,] JUKI Lii 

f iiK.rn, Mrr'wio an<l < |„.i„r iH awful, j 

w),n'ri£. w.irn^.i.H 

/Ijir) waH Mi" Mil"_ aia ai | KoiilliBrii (IonfodBriicyInul sei/.tal 

IiimI "oiiiii)";i""'l war NjioM Min |fov"riimnnl,, and waK propanni^ U) Gontin o 

Um. IiohMIIMmh, Ml" (»"n|.l"or W"f;l.nrn Viixi'iia, who liad lon|^ Huffomd from 
Ml" iiijiiMM"." iMifl n|)|>rnHHion of Min naHl-«'rii part of ihn Stato, lM*|^an 1;0 ])HV 
|)ar" for war, 'I'liiy did iinf. lon/i{ lin.lt hnl,w<M*n two opiFiioiiK, but, at' oiKU> 

Ml" naiiMM nf Mm Miiitnd Klii.tnH. (?om|iM,ninH worn ori^aiiizod BV«»ry- 

wlii'i". 'I’ll" Npirll, wiMi wliii’li Mm (ai,iiHn «if Mm Union was uphohl was otio 
"f Ml" iiioHt fn/i,turns of Mm Hitnalion, as viowi'd by t.bn Oon- 

f<i(l"iat"w wild wnrn vainly tryiiiir to raisn tniops in this jiart of Mio St.al.(V 
'I'll" |i"n|)l" ill Ml" Kanawim, V/iJIny who told (Jnimrn.l Wiso that l.ln^y <lid 
a"tlj"li;*V" ViiKiiila ",nnld »•" ".nn(|n"r Wnslnm Viixinia' had nMisons for tlndr 

T)m(,"np|"„,|,MiKMm()hio, tim Kann.wlni, tho MomniitcabBla; 

''';,;/'''’'’''l"b'"iinn|/ M," iiM.uiitaiiiK, wnrn nym-vwln'ro ilrillinir ...ml 
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tMin.s b«‘ sont, promising that ho would find tho law for it afterwards. Gov 
ornor Ph'r|M)nt had written to President IJncoln for help, and the renl 

had IxH'n that all help that could be given under tho constitution would be 

furnisluHl. 

The Civil War opened in West Virginia by a conflict between the Con 
federate forces in the State and the Federal forces sent against them. The 
first Union troops to advance came from Wheeling and beyond the Ohio 
River. Colonel Benjamin P. Kelley organized a force at Wheeling, and was 
instructed to obey orders from General McClellan, then at Cincinnati. 

The first order from McClellan to Kelley was that he should fortify the 
hills about Wheeling. This was on May 26, 1861. This appears to have 
been thought necessary as a precaution against an advance on the part of 
the Confederates, but McClellan did not know how weak they were in West 
Virginia at that time. Colonel Porterfield could not get together men and 
ammunitioh enough to encourage him to hold Grafton, much less to advance 
to the Ohio River. It is true that on the day that Virginia passed the Ordi¬ 
nance of Secession Governor Letcher made an effort to hold Wheeling, but 
it signally failed. He wrote to Mayor Sweeney, of that city, to seize the 
jx)stoffice, the custom house, and all government property in that city, hold 
them in the name of the State of Virginia. Mayor Sweeney replied* “I 
have seized upon the custom house, the postoffice and all public buildings 

and documents, in the name of Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, whose property they are.” 

un Kelley, when he received the order to fortify the hills about 

Wheeling, replied that he did not believe such a step was necessary, but 
that the proper thing to do was to advance to Grafton and drive the Con- 

country. McClellan accepted the suggestion, and 
^^,9, Grafton with the force under his orders. These 
Wheeling and had been drilled for service. They 

munition in ihl*^ Massachusetts. They carried theiram- 

accoutrmnen^ nf not yet been fully equipped with the 

itied when thn m-i ^nll of enthusiasm, and were much grat- 

Ind Cffiio Ra^The agent of the BaltiLre 

'lounced that if tlilf would remain neutral. Colonel Kelley an- 

would seize them bv f f. not ready by four o’clock next morning he 
cars were readv ruilitary possession of the railroad. 

were seUii^'out ^-oi^Wbri^ While Kelley’s troops 

. ui'iHMii v\ neejiiifi* an indp'i-kr»n/iQn+ _ 


at. i^^d®P®ndent movement was in progress 

'•■nah>anies iZ b^m or^ Glrafton. A numl5r of 

Mm-gaiitown, where thev wor the Monongahela, and they assembled at 
Vania, and were about Mned by three companies from Peunsyl- 

when tliey learned that Grafton on their own resixinsibility, 

‘'Jg> aiul that the Coufedenii ^^nd already advanced from Wheel- 

yf Uus adviuK'.i^ froni Wlinniii^^ I'^^treatod. Colonel Portortield learned 
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Iv'twoiMi Fiiirmonl aiul Matiuiu^Moii, hoping? thereby to delay the arrival of 

the Whi'eliMK troops. 

At diiyhreiiK on May -7 Colonel Kelley’s troops left Wheeling on board 
tht'rats for tIrafton. When they reached Mannington they stopped long 

enough to 

Wliilo tlu 


> rebuild the burnt bridges, which delayed them only a short time. 
M-e Kt'lley received a telegram from McClellan informing him that 


informing 

mnn's from tHiio and Indiana were on their way to his assistance. When 
the NVhet'ling tiwps reached Grafton the town had been deserted by the 
Cvuibnlerates. who had retreated to Philippi, about twenty-five miles south 
of iirafton. Colonel Kelley at once planned pursuit. On June 1 a consid¬ 
erable numlvr of soldiers from Ohio and Indiana had arrived. Colonel R. 
IL Milrv^v. Colonel Irvine and General Thomas A. Morris were in command 
of the tiwj's beyond the Ohio. They were the van of General McClel¬ 
lan's advance into West Virginia. When General Morris arrived at Grafton 
he assumeii command of all the fgrces in that vicinity. Colonel Kelley’s 
plan of pursuit of Colonel Porterfield was laid before General Morris and 
wiw? apprv^ved by him. and preparations were immediately commenced for 
carrying it into execution. It appears that Colonel Porterfield did not ex- 
pei*t pursuit. He had establish^ his camp at Philippi and was waiting for 
reiuforv'emeuts and supplies, which failed to arrive. Since assuming com¬ 
mand of the Confederate forces in West Virginia he had met one diappoint- 
mout after another. His force at Philippi was stated at the time to number 
two thousand, but it was little more than half so large. General Morris 
and Colonel Kelley prepared to attack him with three thousand men, ad- 
^■anc^ng at night by two routes to fall upon him by surprise. 

Colonel Kelley was to march about six miles east from Grafton on the 
morning of June _. and from that point march across the mountains during 
the afternvx>n and night, and so regulate his movements as to reach Philippi 
at four o'clock the next morning. Colonel Diimont, who had charge of the 
other column, was ordered to repair to Webster. a small town on the Park¬ 
ersburg branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, fonr miles west from 
Grafton, and to march from that point toward Philippi, to appear before 
the town exactly at four o'clock on the morning of June ^ Colonel Kelley's 
task was the more difiicult. for he followed roa^ that were very poor. Gen¬ 
eral Morris suspected that spies in and a'oout Grafton would discover the 
^>Yement and would carry the news to Colonel Porterfield at Philippi, and 
he would hurriedly retreat, either toward Beverly or eastward to St. 
triv'-rge, on Cheat River. Colonel Kelley was therefore ordered, in case he 

intelligenoe that Porterfield, had retreated eastward- to 

^iOW ^ rast as tX)tSSlbIe and iT!r*srrvir»t V| 

^ Vk? -o notify Colonel Du 

hr Ocnte 

^^ev left Grafton in the early morning. It was s’eneraily 

.-Ferrv. Colonel Dumont's coin 

- '-I* -^ark cn the evenins’of June 

d in pitch darkness. This delave-"* 

n-ot be able to 



endeavor to intercept 
ont of the retreat and of 


: at the same time 
•■^e movement to in- 
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0K’(MNIZIN(5 for war. 

•1 I Porlt'i’llold ordtuM'd a ndj-oat, and Kuccno.dof] 

»HM\fusion im'vniUHi. considuraldn porUon of iho Hrnall 

insavinK tl'‘'»»"J‘^\' j ‘ ahandoiu'd his camp and storoK. This a(;tion 
supply ot anus lu . ,. p^.^auso i»f tlic haste with which the Con- 

"»>' '’'.'’'"V!’! «,u ho i^ni'-u foiros |,urs.u«i. Colonel Kelley, while le^ling 
(.'.lonil.'s tl.M ai the breast and was supposed to be mortally 

lemulS but he suhse.pient ly reeovered and took an active part in the war 
“"''ceneraTMoClellnn, who had not yet crossed the Ohio, was much 

emvu^H bv this victory, small as it appears in comparison with the mo- 
. mtoX'venUs later in the war. The Union people of West Virginia were 
"w much oncourag.Hl, and the Confederates were correspondingly 

d< 1 j Porterfield's cup of disapjiointment was full when, five days 

after his retreat ftvm Philippi, he learned that he had been superseded by 
tRnu'ral Robert S. Garnett, who was on his way from Ricnmond to assume 
».vmmaud of the Coufeilerato forces in West Virginia. Colonel Porterfield 
had retreated to Huttonsville, in Randolph County, above Beverly, and 
there turned his comniaud over to his successor. A court of inquiry was 
held to examine Colonel Porterfields conduct. He was censured by the 
Richmond j^^ple who had sent him into West Virginia, had neglected him, 
had failed to supply him with arms or the adequate means of defense, and 
when he suffered defeat, they threw the blame on him when the most of it 
belougevi to themselves. Ljttle more than one month elapsed from that 
time l^fore the Confederate authorities had occasion to understand more 
fully the situation beyond the AUeghanies: and the general who took Colo¬ 
nel Porterfields piaoe, with seven or eight times his force of men and arms, 
cvmducted a far more disastrous retreat, and was kill ed while bringing off 
his broken troops from a lost battle. 

ihvvious to General McClellan’s coming into West Virginia he issued a 



prvvfamation to the people, in which he stated the purpose of his coming, 

troof^ about to be sent across the Ohio river. This procla- 

?n in Cincinnati. May 26. 1S61, and sent bv telegraph to 

.V-, , . , The people 

as friends to all who 
) prevent the destruc- 
co-operate with loyal 
tate from the Confederates, and to 
n among slaves, should they rise against 
n.i. was no doubt meant to allay the fears of 
y was upon the soil there would be a 
^ s, was most dreaded by those who 

McClellan issu^ an address 
rre abont to cross the Ohio, and 
. performed. He told them they were 
gtmans in putting down the rebellion. 

^ , -Jm against interfering 

yirsnnians. He called on them to 

y of them were mis^jided. 
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, ... /.Mliinim w(»re naturally Htrong, anu unui hl.. 5.1^5increasea by 

'ITv M rnlr.^ it i« I.n.l.at.ly that tl,«y couW have held out a co„. 

" i, .. Jiut there waa little in the way of Hank movements, and 

. Mctllellar. m.ule liia atUick. it wan by flankms (general Garnett was 
no a novice in the field. He had seen service m the Mexican War; had 

u ..art in many of the hardest battles; hiid touglit Indians three years 

on tlie I'acilic Coast, and at the outhroak of the Civil War he was traveling 
in Knirope lie hastened home; resigned his jKisition in the United States 
Army aiid joined the Confederate Army, and was almost immediately sent 

into West Virginia lobe sacritleod. .„ 

Wliilu Ui (5 ConfoderabiS wore fortifying: their positions in Randolph and 
Harbour (lountios, the Union forces were not idle. On June 22 General 
Mc(!l< 5 llan crosHial tlie Oliio liiver at Parkersburg. The next day at Graf¬ 
ton lie isHUod two jiroclamations, one U) the citizens of West Virginia, the 
other liis soldiers. To the citizens lie gave assurance again that he came 
as a friend, h» uphold the laws, to jirotoct the law-abiding, and to punish 
those in rebellion against the Government. In the proclamation to his 
soldiers he b)ld them that ho luul entered West Virginia to bring j>eace to 
tlni |M>ac.eal)l<' and the sw<»rd to the rebellious who were in arms, but mercy 
lo disarineil relxds. lie b<*gan to concentrate his forces for an attack on 
<hu nett. He movc'd his lu»ad(iuarters to Huckhannon on July 2, to be near 
the center of o|»erationH. Clarksburg was liis base of supplies, and he con¬ 
structed a telegi aph line as he advanced, one of the first, if not the very 
llrst, military tddegraph linos in America. Ffom Huckhannon he could move 
in any desired direction by good roads. Ho luul fortified jiosts at Webster, 
(Marltshurg, Parlo'rsburg and Grafton. Kiglit days later ho had moved his 
lieadfjmu’tt'rs to MiddU* hVu’k, between Huckhannon and Heverly, and in the 
meiuitiim^ his forces had made a general advance. Ho was now within sight 
ol the Confcdm-ate fortiticatioiis on Ricli Mountain. General Morris, who 


was leading the advance against Laurel Hill, was also within .sight of the 

lonlf'dera .ns. I here luul alreiuly been some skirmishing, and all believed 
iial htf l,nne was near when a battle would be fought. Colonel John 

Mm . Confederates, was in command at Rich 

imd live theiilin t ^*‘*l.H»meral Garnett, with between four thousand 

. L * ‘ command. There were about six hundred 


make the tirst attack 

lie oniei-.wi i... i . .^Umtioii from his real 

IHfsiHoii, to bombard ihe'^Po General Garnett’s 

«mv llp'.nvn in’Urn uirvGfr 'V Accordingly shells 

n itiiii, ,1,., ii,,.,., works, .some of whicli ex 


wuiun tiu' liii4\c Kt.i 1 • t. - —WUI KS, suiue Ul WlllLJU t-'A 

10 tleuoral McClellan nr ' httle damage. On the afternoon of July 
'•pm examination of thl Pegrnm at Rich Mountain, but 

prolmtilv In* unsvicce.ssful MUi ^ attack in front would 

uiilf luilt's \vt».st of the s 4 ni„,„o '■* ^ '**■ works were locateti one and a 

I •'•'io'rslnirg piUe cix^sse^ ^^"^b Mountain, where the Staunton and 

t'y at luuiriug Creek a sbori Union forces reiudied the oyien coun- 

. •>Uort distance west of the Confederate i>osition, 
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Colonol Pegram planned an attack upon them, but upon mature reflection 
rtbt>ndoned it. There was a path leading from Roaring Creek across Rich 
Mountain to Beverly, north of the Confederate position, and Colonel Pegram 
gviarded this path with troops under Colonel Scott, but he did not know that 
another path led across the mountain south of his position, by which 
McClellan could flank^ him. This path was left unguarded, and it was in¬ 
strumental in Pegram’s defeat. General Rosecrans, who was in charge of 
one wing of the forces in front of the Confederate position, met a young 
man named David Hart, whose father lived one and a half miles in the rear 
of the Confederate fortifications, and he said he could pilot a force, by an 
obscure road, round the southern end of the Confederate lines and reach his 
father’s farm, on the summit of the mountain, from which an attack on 
Colonel Pegram in the rear could be made. The young man was taken to 
General McClellan and consented to act as a guide. Thereupon General 
McClellan changed his plan from attacking in front to an attack in the rear. 
He moved a portion of his forces to the western base of Rich Mountain, 
ready to support the attack when made, and he then dispatched General 
Rosecrans, under the guidance of young Hart, by the circuitous route, to 
the rear of the Confederates. Rosecrans reached his destination and sent 
a messenger to inform General McClellan of the fact, and that all was in 
readiness for the attack. This messenger was captured by the Confeder¬ 
ates, and Pegram learned of the new danger which threatened him, while 
McClellan was left in doubt whether his troops had been able to reach the 
point for which they had started. Had it not been for this perhaps the 
fighting would haVe resulted in the capture of the Confederates. 

Colonel Pegram, finding that he was to be attacked from the rear, sent 
three hundred and fifty men to the point of danger, at the top of the moun¬ 
tain, and built the best breastworks possible in the short time at his disposal. 
When Rosecrans advanced to the attack he was stubbornly resisted, and 
the fight continued two or three hours, and neither side could gain any ad¬ 
vantage. Pegram was sending up reinforcements to the mountain when 
the Union forces made a charge and swept the Confederates from the field. 
Colonel Pegram collected several companies and prepared to renew the 
tight. It was now late in the afternoon of July 11. The men were panic- 
stricken, but they moved forward, and were led around the mountain with¬ 
in musket range of the Union forces that had remained on the battle ground. 
But the Confederates became alarmed and fled without making an attack. 
Iheir forces were scattered over the mountain, and night was ^ming 

Pegram saw that all was lost, and determined to make his way 
Garnett’s army, if possible, about fifteen miles distant, through the 
oods. He commenced collecting his men and sending them fomard. it 
after midnight when he left the camp and set forward with the last 
of his men in an effort to reach the Confederate forces on Laurel 

kiliiLi ‘^f fflo Confederates in the battle had been about for y; Y® 

thfi h u-hout twenty wounded. All their baggage and artillery fe in 

of the Union army. Sixty-three Confederates were captur 
rang lost twelve killed and forty-nine wounded. 
pifrom Rich Mountain was disastrous. The 
in thp F.ofooh hours in groping their way twelve miles through t 
the t>f Garnett’s camp. Near sunset on July 11- they , 

from Biver, three miles from the Laurel Hill camp, ®TTj,:on 

0 citizens that Garnett had already retreated and that the U 
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forci's were in purauit. There seemed only one imssihu 
mountains into Pendleton County. Pew^ersonl leading acroi 

the outlook was that the men would starve to dealhff "tt" aW 

der and at the same time stating^that Us .^n Z™ ^ <« surZ' 

over the mountain north of the Confederate^position heading 

-t-f ^-r"treUgh°at:i ‘h^/w^f ^ 

he hid pTstorthe“gr‘:ater Srt U his ar“"* The fact that 

expected the principal attack to be made”on "thai^ U HiU is proof that he 

when he learned that Colonel Peeram had undeceived 

McClellan had thrown troops across Ripb Mrt ®^®uted, and that General 
turned the flank of the CoXeratr^^ Son a"? successfully 

was to withdi-aw his army while there was Garnett 

vance of the Union forces O^ thp ’ hastening to reach Beverlv in ad- 
army and was told by them that MorUpP ^ fugitives from Pegram’s 

and that the road in that Srectio^wYs reached Beverly, 

eastward mto Tucker County over a vp^^v V Garnett turned 

pursued the retreating Confederates road. General Morris 

skirmishing on the wfy. GeneYal^Yn'^ mountain to Cheat River, 

county seat of Tucker County Ls siYef‘h ^ " f 

fire on the advance of the pursuing- aT-n^! few hundred men he opened 

off his skirmishers from^pbiTi^ and checked the pursuit. But in 

1 ed and his men were seized with r>nn’ ^ driftwood, Garnett was 

^^*^When ^ ^ leaving his body on the 

Federal troops from Gra^n were retreating eastward 

rn Tucker County. But The tr,5onrcl^,‘’“‘ “i St. George, 

of ; ®,°®®®-*r-Kon was made at Oj^lnnr?'*^ ^ concentrated in time, and 
of n treating Conffvio with the expectation 

^Up^to'th * Confederates at Red House, eight mtos west 

rough^’and* to ***' K berame “a rou™'' The”"* ''eK'®-* Kad been 

®^wre‘IlanS,d'^ -naerL'^^r'^almr. 

ation w leading to the Red Horse Shoe Run, a long and 

on was received that Union tr.S ?’. l^furylaud, was reached inform- 

'-'uiuu troops from .-i. i ■ , _ 
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at the Red House, cutting off retreat in that direction Tha 

sent to the front. A jx/rtion of the cavalry was pilo^ bv a ^ 

main ^dy continued its ret^reat to the Red House. Ld pursued^^av un 

molested across the Alleghanies to Monterey. Two reffiment« 

in haste to reinforce Garnett at Laurel Hill had reached Monte“ y when 

as Garnett’s stragglers came in they were re-organized there, and 

The Union army made no pursuit beyond Corrick’s Ford ti,nf 

detachments follow^ to the Red House to pick up the stores abando^nU^bv 
the Confederates. Garnett’s body fell into the hands of the Union fStS 
and was prepared for burial and sent to Richmond. It was carried in a 
canoe to Rowlesburg, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, thirty miles be 

Whitelaw Reid, who had taken part in 
the battle at Corrick s Ford. Reid was acting in the double capacity of cor¬ 
respondent for the Cincinnati Gazette and an aid on the staff of General Mor¬ 
ris. When Rowlesburg was reached Garnett’s body was sent bv exoress to 
Governor Letcher, at Richmond. ^ 


This closed the campaign in that part of West Virginia for 1861. The 
Confederates had failed to hold the country. On July 22 General McClellan 
was transferred to Washington to take charge of military operations there. 
In comparison with the greater battles and more extensive campaign later 
in the war, the affairs in West Virginia were small. But they were of great 
importance at the time. Had the result been different, had the Confeder¬ 
ates held their ground at Grafton, Philippi, Rich Mountain and Laurel Hill, 
and had the Union forces been driven out of the State, across the Ohio, the 
outcome would have changed the history of the war, but probably not the 

rBsuiti 
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PRCX}RESS OF THE WAR. 


\ft^r Garnett’s retreat in July, 18(51, there were few Confederates in 
Wvst Virginia, west of the Alleghaiiies, exeept in the Kanawha Valley. 
Hut thf (Government at Richmond and the Confederate Government were 
nut inclined to give up so easily the i)art of Virginia west of the mountains, 
and in a short time preparations were made to send an army from the east 
to re conquer the territory beyond the Alleghanies. A large part of the 
army with which McClellan had defeated Garnett had been sent to other 
fields; the terms of enlistment of many of the soldiers had expired. When 
the Confederates re-crossed the mountains late in the summer of 1861 they 
were opposed by less than ten thousand Pederals stationed in that moun¬ 
tainous part of West Virginia about the sources of the Greenbrier, the 
Tygart Valley River, Cheat, and near the source of the Potomac. In that 
elevated and rugged region a remarkable campaign was made. It was not 
remarkable because of hard fighting, for there was no pitched battle; but 
because in this campaign the Confederates, were checked in their purpose 
of re-conquering the ground lost by Garnett and of extending their con¬ 
quest north and west. This campaign has also an historical interest 
l^cause it was General Lee’s first work in the field after he had been 


assigned the command of Virginia’s land and sea forces. The outcome of 
the campaign was not what might be expected of a great and calculating 
general as Lee was. Although he had a larger army than his opponents in 
the field, and had at least as good ground, and although he was able to hold 
his own at every skirmish, yet, as the campaign progressed he constantly 
^11 back. In September he fought at Elkwater and Cheat Mountain, in 
Randolph County; in (Jctober he fought at Greenbrier river, having fallen 
b^k from his first position. In December he had fallen back to the summit 

^ there. It should be stated, however, 

at General Lee, although in command of the army, took part in person 

o y in the skirmishing in Randolph County. The importance of this cam¬ 
paign entitles it to mention somewhat more in detail. 

+ Reynolds succeeded General McClellan in command of this 
Sipq Vir^nia. He advanced from Beverly to Huttonsville, a few 

monthK remained in peaceful possession of the country two 

stantlv retreat, except that his scouting parties were con- 

bushwharkprc^ Confederate irregulars, or guerrillas, usually called 

of cliffs ovprhnri • attack was, to lie concealed on the summits 

the Union roads or in thickets on the hillsides, and fire upon 

troops. These bushwWkJustly dreaded by the 

ps* nese bushwhackers were usually citizens of that district who had 
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Union soldiers or sympa- 


w,.ml.s after their well-known southern aympathlea had 
safe unpleasant to remain at home while t?e .!2ant^ wm 

a 1 o 11 ■ a ^ were excellent marksmen minnow 

;*e.imunte<l with all the ms and outs of the mountains and woods'and 

tain fastnesses where pursuit was out of the question. A war isc^^SelSi 
severe m loss of life in which each soldier, taken as an average, kills om 
soldier on the other side, even though the war is prolongtS for vearT 
Yet, these bushwhackers often killed a dozen or more eaol? before being 
themselves killed. It can be readily understood why small detachmente 
dreaded bushwhackers more than Confederate troops in pitched battle 
Nor did the bushwhackers confine their attacks to smaU parties They 
often fired into the ranks of armies on the march with deadly effect. While 
in the mountains of West Virginia General Averell’s cavalry often suffered 
severely from these hidden guerrillas who fired and vanished. The bush¬ 
whacking was not always done by Confederates, 
thizers resorted to it also at times. 

General Reynolds, with headquarters at Beverly, spent the summer of 
1861 in strengthening his position, and in attempting to clear the country 
of guerrillas. Early in Sei3tember he received information that large num¬ 
bers of Confederates were crossing the Alleghanies. General Loring 
established himself at Huntersville, in Pocahontas County, with 8500 men. 
He it was who had tried in vain to raise recruits in West Virginia for the 
Confederacy, even attempting to gain a foothold in Wheeling before 
McClellan’s army crossed the Ohio River. He had gone to Richmond, and 
early in September had returned with an army. General H. R. Jackson 
was in command of another Confederate force of 6000 at Greenbrier River 
where the pike from Beverly to Staunton crosses that stream, in Pocahontas 
County. General Robert E. Lee was sent by the Government at Richmond 
to take command of both these armies, and he lost no time in doing so. 
No order sending General Lee into West Virginia has ever been found 
among the records of the Confederate Government. It was probably a 
verbal order, or he may have gone without any order. He concentrated 
his force a,t Big Spring, on Valley Mountain, and prepared to march north 
to the Baltimore and Ohio Road at Grafton. His design was nothing less 
than to drive the Union army out of northwestern Virginia. When the 
matter is viewed in the light of subsequent history, it is to be wondered at 
that General Lee did not succeed in his purpose. He had 14500 men, and 
only 9000 were opposed to him. Had he defeated General Reynolds; driven 
his army back; occupied Grafton, Clarksburg and other towns, it can be 

seen that the seat of war might have been changed to West Virgiiiia. 
® ^•^^ted States Government would have sent an army to opj)ose Lee, 
Confederate Government would have pushed strong reinforcements 
mountains; and some of the great battles of the war might have 
the Monongahela river. The campaign in the fall of IHOi. 
deriv waters of the principle rivers of West Virginia, therefore, 

wive.s Its chief interest, not from battles, but from the accomplishment ol 

hattlp'^^ Purpose^the driving back of the Confederates—without a Patched 
Wetni a ^^tate, made no determined effort after that to told 

tern Virginia. By that time the campaign in the Kanawha Valley was 
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■y i«v«u Lo De about nine 

iv,. thousand troops Dnrinfr the first pi^roVthrlrKrilt„t'’the“^i“n 
■orces were siiceessfu driving the Contedoralos nearly a mile, h?,, ?L"” 


firneral H. K. Jackson, and thoir number was belmved to^ ahn o 
thousand. On October 3, IHCl, General Reynolds 

tiv 

forces cuv™ott.x vax.v.u ?4 t'lio v^onroaeratos nearly a mile, but here 

several batteries of ariiHery were encountered, and reinforcement arriving 
to the support of the Confederates, the battle was renewed and GenerS 
Reynolds was forced to fall back, with a loss of nine killed and thirtv-five 
wounded. On December 10 General Reynolds was transferred to other 
fields, and the command of the Union forces in the Cheat Mountain district 
was given to General R. H. Milroy. Within three days after he assumed 
command he moved forward to attack the Confederate camp on the summit 
of the Alleghanies. The Confederates had gone into winter quarters there; 
and as the weather was severe, and as the Union forces apfjeared satisfied 
to hold what they had without attempting any additional conquests in mid¬ 
winter, the Confederates were not expecting an attack. However, on 
December 13, 1861, General Milroy moved forward and assaulted their jwsi- 
tion. The fighting was severe for several hours, and finally resulted in the 
retreat of the Union forces. The Confederates made no attempt to follow. 
General Milroy marched to Huntersville, in Pocahontas county, and went 
into winter quarters. The Rebels remained on the summit of the Allegha¬ 
nies till spring and then went over the mountains, out of West Virginia, 
thus ending the attempt to re-conquer northwestern Virginia. 

It now remains to be seen what success attended the efforts of the Con¬ 
federates to gain control of the Kanawha Valley. Their campaign in West 
Virginia for the year 1861 was divided into two parts, in the northwest and 
in the Kanawha Valley. General Henry A. Wise was ordered to the Kana¬ 
wha June 6, two days before General Garnett was ordered to take command 
of the troops which had been driven south from Grafton. Colonel Tomp¬ 
kins was already on the Kanawha in charge of Confederate forces. The 
authorities at Richmond at that time believed that a General, with the 
nucleus of an army in the Kanawha Valley, could raise all the troops neces¬ 
sary among the people there. On April 29 .General Lee had ordered Major 
John McCausland to the Kanawha to organize companies for the Confed¬ 
eracy. Only five hundred flint-lock muskets could be had at that time to 

1 that quarter. General Lee suggested that the valley 

aft 1 1 “®td by posting the force below Charleston. Very poor success 

tke efforts at raising volunteers, and the arms found in the district 
from to equip the men. Supplies w'ere sent as soon as possible 

ft Leneral Wise arrived and had collected all his forces he had 

tlounfix.t^’ 2,000 were militia from Raleigh, Payette and Mercer 

iriv. these he was expected to occupy the Kanawha Valley, an 

State should Union forces attempt to penetrate that part o 

*^ent 'iolin B. Ployd, who had been Secretary of War under Pre^ 

'^^nnesspp W'as guarding the railroad leading from Richmond i 

> and Was posted south of the present limits of West Virginia, 
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within .supporting? di.stance of General Wise. In case a Union army inv i 
the K'anawha Valley it wa.s expected that General Floyd would unit 
foives with tho.se of General Wi.se, and that they would act in cone * t 
not in conjunction. General Floyd was the older officer, and in case ii 
fori-es were consolidated he would be the commander in-chiel But 
era! P’loyd and General Wise were enemies. Their hatred for the Ya 
was less than their hatred for each other. They were both Virginia nr 
cians, and they had crossed each other’s paths too often in the oast tnk' 
reconciled now. General Lee tried in vain to induce them to woW in h ^ 
mony. They both fought the Union troops bravely, but never in enn^ 
Whon Wi«. Wtts ill front of General Cox, General Ployd was 
\\ hen Floyd was intted in battle against General Rosecrans, General w!^‘ 
was absent. Thus the Union troops beat these qjiarreling Viro-inia Hr: 
dier Generals in detail, as will be seen in the following narrative of 
campaign during the summer and fall of 1801 in the Kanawha Valiev ® 
When Generals Wise and Ployd were sent to their districts in the Woef 
It was announced m their camps that they would march to Clarksbur^^ 
Parkersburg and Wheeling. This would have brought them in conflict with 
General McUlellans army. On July 2 McClellan put troops in motion 
^amst the CoiRederates in the Kanawha Valley. On that date he appoint 

Ohio 1 ^?'^ command of regiments from KentucW and 

’• him to cross the Ohio at Gallipolis and take p^Ssffin 

crans “„cceS‘MccL“ 

Kanawh^ On General Cox the Brigade of 

tachmentsof Union and^P a fight occurred between dc- 

for tS^e timrvictoriLrL?.^^^^ appeared 

September 10 there was constant From that time until 

Uuion forces^coushmut o<^her; but the 

August 1 General Wise "was in Confederates feU back. On 

General Lee on that date ho ^ report made to 

complained that his militia woi a -h- haek not a moment too soon. He 
Lec’ to send him gun^ind worthless as soldiers, and urged General 

were ragged and barefooted rm clothing and shoes, as his men 

Clarksburg preparing to o-q in r»erc General Rosecrans was at 

wha. He Lssued a pfo^lamatkm ^ reinforcements into the Kaua- 
tbem to obey the laws maintain P^^ople of West Virginia, calling on 

•ts efforts to drive the arm^S C^nfl? ^-operate with the military in 
Prior to that time cS^eV F p 

'anced to the Gaulev River anri with a Federal force, ha<l ad- 

Cross I,,anes. He thus covereil r 13 he took up a position at 

tJme on the Gaulev River Ceneral Cox was at that 

^trram, nearly forty mile^ ab^?e^fffiiT “oulb of that 

cross^ the Gaulev at ,^eneral Floyd advanced, and 

of the CkjnfSo'iSJ^^ ^ filfj wounde*d. The latter fell 

Fiord ® force made’ ii«j fifty other pris^iners also. The 

rt’.fied the position just Charleston, and General 

J -‘>1 gamed and prepared to hold it. On Sep- 
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toinl'or J5 (buuu'ul Wise made an attack on General Dnv nt i 

,„.„v the mouth of «lu^ river, twenty miles below Caraifex^V?ri®^ 

!nv'U faiUnL 'IMu' C\>ufi'(loraU\s wore bimton nnri The at- 

Ibul Wist> hold (bmloy Itrid^e, Floyd already bpino^ in pursued. 

,\f flip rniim foivos ui> tho K )iiiii\r>Kii ^ ^ advance 


::r ,h.. I'nio,. to, VOS ,.p , 1.0 vkuey. 

General luvstvnins left Clarksburg Sent^imKoy. q ^ 

»„,t,.r,o,- .. ,„„.vh ot sovon 

ovoi.iiiv I'op.,, iilwok Iho Oonlederates under Gen’eralVlntd't?! 


Ki 


1 « su well prot^ted by woods 
i\>n!iidered exceedinsrlv diffimiit 


4000 men and sixteen 


this UHturally stnni^^ ixx^itiou, and felt confident that it could not 
tmxHl by au\’ fiuw the I nion ^reneral could bring against him. The fieht 
iH^an late in the aftermxm, (^ueral Rosecrans having marched seventlen 
mthvs that day. It was not his purpc^ to bring on a general engagement 
that af>eriux'n. and he directed his forces to advance cantiouslv and find 
when' the enemy lay: for the position of the Confederates w^ not vet 
known. \\ hile thus advancing a camp was found in the woods, from which 
the V onfeilerates had evidently fled in haste. Military stores and private 

were si'atteixxi in cx^nfusion. From this fact‘it was supposed that 
the enemy w-as in ^troar. and the Union troope pushed onthroughthickets 
over ndgx's- Pn'seutly they discovered that thev had been mistaken. 
1 bey were tired ujxm by the Confederate armv in ‘line of battle. From 

until darkm'ss put a stop to the fghring. the battle continued, 
pe I uKm trvxH\s ..a<. no: oeen able to carry any of the Rebel works: and 
t»eQerai hk'tstvrans withdrew his men for the nisht. prepared to renew the 
^l..e next But d^ng the nigh: General Floyd retreated. He 

gtvwn uuv'*.. tiin O- bis ability to bold out if the attack was resumed with 
*..1 ss on the preceding’ evening. But he was more fear- 


. , ^x'ps out o:f his retreat if he remained. So 

ye-: time, be withdrew in :li£ direction of Lewisburs. in Green 


cestrv*ylng the brnijse over the Gaaler. and also iz 

Genera. R.xsecrairs was unable ‘to pursue bet 

-- * P^’^erful. turbulent stream, and 
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rw<Mnnf:HH (»!•' 'run; waic. 


«*r ((II He' I«(\V('I Kiiiki wIlll. Vllllo.v IIImI l lc' (Hi.t’l, (if 1,|„ 

M'lin (’(tiiriwliM‘iil»'M \v«*i (» lliiii.ll.v (li'lvi'ii (till,, and unvcr 

..I’hiin.urM I'iMtllH'I'l 1" llinl. j.iirl I.C Hi.' Hldln, iiIMioiikI' Ih'‘K‘' IxtdlnH Wdn, 

IMMN III III.' \'||II".V “I Imi'iiiwIiii, imkI (tccMMidiiall.y iniiialnod n, cotiMld,.,. 


I ltd iidl'll|»lll loll 
lt|)|)t'l VIllllVV 


dllM'N III I III* \'ll ll'*,V “I 

'I'lid ('iiiifi'dcnild < l(iV('niiii('iil‘, mill I Ik'H liili'<if Virginia hn a ini'ttilidj’(,f 

IImiI HnVdl iiliH'llli llll'l II" (iliji'i’l III vli'W wlldll I Ii(\VMhmI, Hinlj’ ln|<, 

WomI \'li>rli‘^a iH'H**’ l.lii'lllvil War. Virginia hh a Kiaj„ 
\uiti liilorivdi'il 111 (’('liiliiiiiK 11"' liirrll.tirv Im'I wi'oii I lie Alli'Klm 'i.y MoimlniiiH 
iitiil iJiM I >lilii IMvdi’iiiid did iMil Itt'lli'Vd nIk* ooiild do ho \vII,Ii(iij|« forc.n iim) 
iirinn, liiK'iitiri)'lii'i' l.iiiK ih'kIi'i'I'""* 1 (||•|•rl'SKlllll had aliciialii'd Mm wnNlnni 
('iMliil lon, VIi'kIiiIii ''•"■•■''I’l l.V J>"Ik''iI l hal I I"\v would Ni'i/.i' Min llrht, o|i|h)|> 
liiitily ami iirjk(iitil/,n a Ni'|iiiral,n Sliiio, 'I'o |>I'ovi'mI. Mii'Iii I'roiii doiii^f no, and 
Id r«'lidii Hial liii’Ki* purl of h.'i* domain lyiii^ wi'nI of Hio Allo^liaiiioH, wnm 
llmi'lilnf iMollvoN widi’li proiiiplod N'icfriniu. an a Slain, l.o invudo |,hn wnsl, 
I'fii pai'l itf lu'r own fnrrllory, nv«'n ln'l’orn opnii war was a<*l<iiovvlnd^ttd (,<) 
i'hInI Itnfw.'nn 111.' Sonllmru (lonfndm'any tuid Min I liiifnd Sljil.n.s (lovnriiMiniil,, 
Tin* pur)M»Hn whh’h proinph'd Ihn SouMn*rn (Ionrndnrii,n,y |.o puNh froopa 
in'roNN Hn* Alln^rhuni.'N in Nunli liasin wan lo olifain poNHONHion of Ihn iroun 
fry to Ihn hordniN of I Hilo and I N'liimy Iviinia, audio I’orMfy Min I'ronUnrH 
iiKniiml Invimlon from lln*norlli and w.'nI. M. was wnll uiu'h*r.slood at, Mm 
In'adimarh'iN of tin* S.niMn'rn (’onl’t'dnrm'y that, Ihn IhouHaiuls of HoldinrH 
iihnin y inimln* Ii.k h,*yond lln* Ohio IMv.'r, and Mn* Inns .»f MiousandH who 
\*oidd no donhl noon lain* itn< li<*ld in Mn* Niinn* iinarlnr, would Kpni'dily nroKS 
llin Itlo iinlnNH pr«*v.*nl.'d. 'I'lin hold inov»* which lh(*Sonlli nndnrlook 
wiiN himalo* Ihn Ix.i-dniN ..f Ohio and 1‘nnn.syIvania Min ImMln Kroniid 'rim 
«.*nlln'rn h'.nlnrs .lid nol al Mnil linn* apprnciain Mm nniKuilnd.* of Mm war 

''>'•‘11**.’^^ io'mu? as !.v'.i.m ‘o i ilnlr’miscai’ 

N’lrmnla If Mn*v mini i i * * inn«*iv(' IroniMin p.*oph' of W.'st, 

«’an hn i.«a*lilv s.'nn Muil M.aM .ii nior.* nmii Iroiii Mm SouMi, il 

'hit Ihn Nnhnnn* faded ’ 'Plm i ' v' *H>"‘aN hn 

""list In Ihn Ot.nfoth'ialn an.iv luo.i «»<‘l »»nly would nol 

"h*'n Ihu’iinll nnnh* hiN rnmni f. i'*'*' Mm op|H>Nin^ force, and 

f*’vall Ihn h,*lp i;:: H** tohl olnmral 1 .nn Ihat, 

*'ainpai>fn in a fnrt*i^Mi mninlrv' V'n' ' as well carry on a 

'“*h'ialns as Ihn nnninv's conniV... '* ''Wird.'d i.y Mm0..ti 

lnih.Hii'n ollinrs mad **‘**’*‘ Mm war, .loims, .lack 

l^'isonsand pn.jHMiv in I In* s\. ^‘n>:inia Mi«*y acind lowanl 

*'"'1^'ania. ' '* wh»*ii rants wnr.* made iio Hiio ami 

JH'r'K *'‘''v!"'''hnK.\lnd ^ W.'st \*iivinia from Mar 

Ihn "*M*"riaiuv hv U*Mi'il •’••‘'■l'«'i-^hni>r. was coiisidcriHl 

tin* \ !V “ 1 ' '"‘‘"*'"11 XV hai xvn ll was so near 

olhnr r If' ' '*"i'infc 111,* narlv^i * '*‘iM*‘*h'racv and 

MOV of hoMinu it "“*■ the «>im side nor tl"’ 

e nianai't'nmnl x*f tin* i^aid w.as in sym|'a 
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,hv witli tho North, l)Ut an ofTort whh inado 1/) so inana#<(3 Ukj property as 
. to irivo oauso for hostility on tlio part of tho South. At <jn (3 tiuio' tins 

lU’l I'' « ._ I. .* 1 l_ ii. . _ j I I . . 


lUM \ 

train 


s wTO run in iwuionlanoo with a time table prapiivoAl by KUjnewall 


laokKoiii i'Vi‘U as fai* as IjooiiHt l^oiiit.* It was a ]>art of the 0f)nf(Mlf3ratti 
‘ .hoiao in Wost Vir^finia U) ol>taiii jiOHSossion and control, in a friendly way 
if |K>ssiblc, of the lialtiinoro and Ohio Railrojwl. The jMhSscssion of it would 
nut only hull) tho Confederac.y in a direct way, but it would cripple the Fed¬ 


eral Government and help the South in an indirect way. Within six days 
after General IjCC wa.s api)f)inted Coinrnander-in-Chief of the Virginia armies 
he instructed Major IjoriiiK, at Wheeling?, U) direct his military operations 
for the protection of the terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on 
the Ohio River, and also to protect the roaxl elsewhere. Major Boykin was 
ordered to give protection to the road in the vicinity of Grafton. General 
Lee insi.sted that the peaceful business of the road must not be interfered 
with. The branch to Parkersburg wa.s also to be prot^icUid. Major Boy¬ 
kin was told to “hold the road for the benefit of Maryland and Virginia.” 
He was advised to obtain the co-operation of the officers of the rotwl anrl 
afford them every assistance. When Colonel I^orUjrfield was ord«jred to 
Grafton, on May 4, 1861, among the duties marked out for him by General 
Lee wras the holding of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroa/i, and to j)revent its 
being used to the injury of Virginia. 

No one has ever supfxjsed that the Southern Confedenwiy want/od the 
Baltimore and Ohio Bkmd protecU;d because of any desire to befriend that 
company. The leaders of the Confederacy knew that the officers of the 
road were not friendly to secession. As sfx>n as West^jrn Virginia had 
slipped out of the grasp of the Confederaf;y, and when the railroiwl could 
DO longer help the South to realize its ambition of fortifying the banks of 
the Ohio, the Cf>nfederacy threw’ off the mask and came out in oj)en hostil* 
ity, George Deas, Insjxjctor General of the GonfederaRj Army, urged that, 
the railroad be destroyed, bridges burnfjd along the line, ami the tuiimds 
west of the Alleghanies blown up so that no trrxjps fx^uld be. carried east 
from the Ohio River to the PftUtmfU’y. This a<lvifX 3 was jiartly cjirried out 
by a raid from li^jrnney on June 10, 1861, afUjr Colonel Porbjrlleld litul 
retreapjfl from GrafU^n and h;id ixjen driven from Philif)pi. But Biti dam 
^ge t/> the rrjad was not great and rer)airH were spu.fjdily imwle, Govermu’ 
>iU;her, of Virginia, harl rmxjmmended to the Ixjgislature a slujrt tium be 

‘‘Tn’ ^o and Ohio ought Uj be destroyed. Be said: 

fc. **' and Ohio Railroa/i has Ix.-eri a [Xisitive niiisamie Ut this 

marthe war till the orese.pt time. A/id unle.ss the 
d)'r'«4^ a*^ball herrjafUjr Ix; in friendly hands, and the govertuimnt uii 
rthouk/'t" * **^ ^**'^^ *^^* ^ part of our fknibxlenujy, it ffiiifit b<! abab^d. If it 
oniirr.i,,’^ l^-rmanently de.Htroyed we must assun; our jsrople of somu otleu’ 


iiful ()i be made an elalx/rab? f»l<i.n atUw.k on ( Im Biilti 

^'reavn, iobrnderj Ut bike fxwsesslon of Bvaiisviliu, In 

' and tjsing that as a base, destroy east arid w«"»l,. 'rim high 


J* 




.roctIPS alonK the face of h,aurei am, weoi. u. lae brid» 

l^rosfcCat River at Rowlesburg, and the long tunnel at Tunnelton wer' 
^lilt'd for the first and principal destruction General Garaett had the 
^,a? ftoiu Rowlesburg up Cheat River to fet. George surveyed with a vie^ 
to widening and improving it, thereby making of it a military road by which 
he could advance or fall back, in case the road from Beverly to EvausviUe 
sLuld be threatened. General Imboden twice made d^hes over the Alle. 
ehanies at the head of Cheat River and struck for the Rowlesburg trestles, 
but each time fell back when he re^bed St. George. In the spnng of IH 63 
when the great raid into West Virginia was made under Jones, Imboden and 
Jackson, every possible damage was done the Baltimore and Ohio Road, 
but again the Rowlesburg trestles escaped, although the Confederates ap. 
preached within two miles of them. 

It is proper to state here that an effort was made, after fighting had 
commenced, to win the West Virginians over to the cause of the South by 
promising them larger privileges than they had ever before enjoyed. On 
June 14, 1861, Governor Letcher issued a proclamation, which was pub¬ 
lished at Huttonsville, in Randolph County, and addressed to the people of 
Northwestern Virginia. In this proclamation he promised them that the 
injustice from unequal taxation of which they had complained in the past, 
should exist no longer. He said that the eastern part of the State had 
expressed a willingness to relinquish exemptions from taxation, which it 
had been enjoying, and was willing to share all the burdens of government. 
The Governor promised that in state affairs, the majority should rule; and 
he called upon the people beyond the Alleghanies, in the name of past 
friendship and of historic memories, to espouse the cause of the Southern 
Confederacy. It is needless to state that this proclamation fell flat. The 
people of Western Virginia would have hailed with delight a prosp>ect of 
redress of grievances, had it come earlier. But its coming was so long 
delayed that they doubted both the sincerity of those who made the prom¬ 
ise and their ability to fulfill. Twenty thousand soldiers had already 
crossed the Ohio, and had penetrated more than half way from the river to 
the Alleghanies, and they had been joined by thousands of Virginians. It 
was a poor time for Governor Letcher to appeal to past memories or to 

justice in the future which had been denied in the past. Coming 
Rnnfhtime, it looked like a death-bed repentance. The 

fortifying the bank of the Ohio until 
lon^-miffprin held out the olive branch to her neglect^ aud 

had alreadv mountains when it was too late. They 

crossed already a powerful army had 

the Allee-hanic ^ their assistance. Virginia’s day of dominion west of 


CHAPTER XVII. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR.* 

In th-is chflpter will b© ffiven an outline 
on the soil of West Virginif or immStelv War 

were more than three hundred battles nnd^n *'*'? Slate. As there 

the State, and numerous sS rSds within the limits of 

the brief space of one chapter to ffive little !Sipossible in 

a word of liplanation or Jiscrl^tSr tlTet Ihtp^srhi 

It yet remains to present in their chronolofical seq^uencrthe^ovoute of 
greater or lesser importance which constitute the State's war record 



April 17. The Ordinance of Secession was adopted by the Virginia 
Convention at Richmond. i *7 ?s • 

April 18. Harper’s Perry was abandoned by the Federal troops. 

Lieutenant Roger Jones, the commandant, learning that more than two 

thousand Virginia troops were advancing to attack him, set lire to tlio 

United States armory and machine shops and retreated into Pennsylvania. 

Fifteen minutes after he left Harper’s Perry the Virginia forces arrived. 

Apnl 23. General Robert E. Lee assigned to the command of Virginia’s 
land and naval forces. 

April 27. Colonel T. J. Jackson assigned to the command of the Vir¬ 
ginia forces at Harper’s Perry. 

1. Governor Letcher calls out the Virginia militia, 
pfiii -^^ditional forces called for by the Governor of Virginia. The 

was disregarded by nearly all the counties west of the Alleghaiiies. 

thp n j Colonel George A. Porterfield assigned to the command of all 

forces in Northwestern Virginia. 

of ^®^6ral Robert E. Lee assigned to the command of tho forces 

3/07 States serving in Virginia, 

henarf^ \ General George B. McClellan assigned to the command of tho 

Su embracing West Virginia. 

Confederates at Harper’s Ferry seized a train of cars. 
federat.f. + Leneral Joseph E. Johnston assigned to the command of Con- 

Harper’s Ferry. 

Brown was killed by a Confederate picket at Fetter- 

% . — 
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nmn, Taylor*bounty. Hrown whh tlio firat onliHUsd man of tlio TJnit<KlMt 
V(ilunl4‘<!r «»;rvlr;o killod in tli<5 war. ' 

Mof/ 2d. IA;<l<ira) forooH from boyond U)r) Ohio and thoHo abfjut 

In#^' }n%mn Uj movo a^^ainHt (irafton wimro OonfrjdjirabjH, undor Oolon^.i 
b'fflolfj, hafJ oHtaljliHho-d tInsmHoJV(iH. ' ^ 

May 27. (kiptain (’lirihitian lioboriH was kilhjd by PVdoralH 

Lioubmant W.OHt, in a Hkirmish at, 01ov(!r’H Oap, bfitw<}on Whoolin^ 

Fairmont. (Jaf)tain fbdxjrtH wa.s tho fii-st arrmid Confederate Koldier 
ill the war. «hlfxl 

May'm. Orafbm waH ofxjupied by Fiidoral forces, the ConfeHo., ♦ 
having retreated U) I’hilifipi. "■‘Grates 

into Han. 

./uru‘ d. Fx^Covernor Ifenry A. Wise was sent to the Kanawha Vu\u 

U) f^jlloct ircKipH for tho Coj)f(^fl( 5 racy. tillGy 

./7/7e; 8. Oeneral li. 8. (hirnett Hnj)erse(l(3d Colonel Porterfield in 
mand of (yonfederate forces in West Vir^dnia ^ 

vauKhirJlta,coionei John c, 

two KM,all ’ tli«<!uMd,erla«d Homo Guards, eapturing 

•w 2l’!: Hhirn'lL"!: ,0-.nf«.loratos at HiKhter’s. 

Itk'.hard Ashhy was killed hv IhiH Hampshire County, in which 

•'"nr 211. HlTirmish 1 b ’ • ^ ^orimral David Hays, 

h-nai.t ItnlM.rt ItK: i,„h„.,v was l,ii sr.,.!’’.,.'",. .".'i'"”' "> whitih Lion- 


.ryiiiijpiMir 

"dsh ill the (livil War. 


hralth were llreil tinon rrolno!” ' Feilerals under Liotenant Gal- 

with a Ions of <>PP‘>Hdc bank of the river. The Federals foil 

»!a!it II tiM 11 


I j , I n I 

wllJl It. loNN of -1. 

^"'I'lt'iiit oiieoiintered Urnflldm-tV! '>‘'llan which were lulvancin/tf ujhui Kich 

•'nfl/ 7. NMie I'L .. I H'll back. ’ * 

*H'ldpe. ^ «' a, K drov«» the Conb'dcratcK from Middle Fork 

•'"'l/K ^*Hnuu-(k.mity. 

'''It wImk or Mc(’|„||'„.„'H '!.'r P“»n«ty. (brntM-al Morris with 

"'Ml the wuoiIm in ihe rniirnr ii'*'*'^ attoiiipled lo tlishHi/.'c the (■tmfcilcrales 

d woimdi.d and was n'pulscd, ItwinK - killo*! 

' w,„,„ d!d',l'a|',,;M,'J';l'' Tin. (..rains u...l..r Os.I.m.'l 
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juhi li\ General Garnett, with 1,585 Confodorahis, rotrnatcHl fnnn 
Laurel Hill through Tucker County, pursued by General Morris with Jl.OOO 

12. Beverly was occupied by McClellan’s forces, and a Confeder¬ 
ate force, under Colonel Scott, retreated over Cheat Mountain toward 

13. Colonel Pegram surrendered six miles from Beverly to 

McClellan’s army. 

July 13. Battle of Corrick’s Ford, in Tucker County. Garnett was 
killed and his army routed by Federals under General Morris. 

July 13. General Lew Wallace with a Federal force advanced from 
Keyser and captured Romney. 

July 15. Harper’s Ferry was evacuated by the Confederates. 

July 16. Skirmish at Barboursville, Cabell County. The Confederates 

were defeated. 

July 17. Scarry Creek skirmish. Colonel Patton, with 1200 Confeder¬ 
ates, defeated an equal number of Federals under Colonel Norton. 

July 20. General W. W. Loring was placed in command of the Confed¬ 
erate forces in Northwestern Virginia. 

August 1, General R. E. Lee was sent to take command of Confederate 
forces in West Virginia. 

August 11. General John B. Floyd took command of Confederate 
troops in the Kanawha Valley. 

August 13. A Federal force was sent from Grafton into Tucker 
County, capturing 15 prisoners, 90 guns, 150 horses and cattle and 15000 
rounds of ammunition. 

August 25. The Confederates were defeated in a skirmish at Piggot’s 
Mill. 

August 26. Fight at Cross Lanes, near Summerville. While the Fed¬ 
erals were eating breakfast they were attacked and defeated by General 
Floyd. 

September 1. Skirmish at Blue Creek. 

September 2. Skirmish near Hawk’s Nest in Fayette County. General 
ise with 1,250 men attacked the Federals of equal force, but was repulsed. 
September 10. Battle of Carnifex Ferry. 

Thfi 12. Skirmish at Cheat Mountain Pass, near Huttonsville. 

unoTi under General Lee were repulsed in their attempt to fall 

^ rear of the Federals. 

T ori Cheat Mountain. The Confederates were de- 

foiled in his attempt on Elk Water. 

^ain unsuc^ssful ®^^rmish at Elk Water. The Confederates were 

®^vance^t^ Confederates again were foiled in their attempt to 

MounUin. 

T, ,^l>tembcr gjr|rmish at Princeton, Mercer County. 

r^derals were defe^^^l^^^^ Hanging Rocks, in Hampshire County. The 

^^^rals Were def at Mechanicsburg Gaji, Hampshire County. 

McDoiiSThTI ^^*;^well defeated the Confederates under Col- 

cllCi JinLi Cifl.Tlt.ll T*Arl Trra c? o-ff ck-niiru T»rlC2 I t/l 
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September 27. Captain Isaiah Hall was defeated by Confedpr«t^ 
rillas at High Ix)g Cabin Run, Wirt County. ^er- 

October 3. Fight at Greenbrier River. The Federals were i 

after severe fighting, but the Confederates fell back to the summit 
Alleghanies. oi the 

Oct^ 16. Skirmish near BoUvar Heights. About 600 Confeder*.* 

under Turner Ashby attacked 600 Federals under Colonel John w 
The Confederates were defeated. JOQn W. Geary. 

^to6er 19. There was skirmis hin g on New River, with various result. 

Octo^ 23. Skirmishing on the Gauley between detachmente of FWi* 
erals and Confederates. 

October Colonel J. N. Clarkson, with a raiding force of ConfeHa*. 
ates, unsuccessfuUy attacked a steamer on the Kanawha. ‘^«uer- 

Octo6^26. Colonel Alexander Monroe, with 27 Hampshire Countv 
militia, attacked and defeated a large Federal force at Wire Bridc*ft 
South Branch of the Potomac. ^ ^ 

KeUey with 3,000 Federals defeated Colonel 
McDonald s mili tia and captured Romney. 

Nwemerl. Commencement of a series of skirmishes for three da vs 
near Gauley Bridge. 

November IQ, Skirmishes at Blake’s Farm and Cotton Hill, with attend- 
ant movements, occupying two days. 

Novem^rW. Fight at Guyandotte. J. C. Wheeler, with 160 recruits, 
was surprised and cut to pieces by Confederate raiders under J. N. Clark- 

P'^oners was Uriah Payne, of Ohio, who was the 

^ of Monterey, Mesica 

^oops swn crossed to Guyandotte from Ohio and the Rebels ret^ated. A 
portion of the town was burned by the Federals 

November 12. Skirmish on Laurel Creek. 

November 14. Skirmish near McCoy’s Mill. 

fin ■^‘^^^^^Dient of Union troops was attacked by guerrillas 

Branch, above Romney. The Federals retreated, with three 
wounded and a loss of six horses. 

S^^ish near the mouth of Little Capon, in Morgan 

County. Captain Dyche defeated the Rebels. 

^ 1 ^ 0-7 Alleghany. The Federals were defeated 

with a loss of 137 m killed and wounded 

?• Andrews set out on an expedition of six days 

4 defeated the Confederate skirmishers and captured a large 

amount of property. ^ 


December 28. Union forces occupied 
December 2Q. Siittnn 


Rawland retreated 
town. 


The Con 


^P^tion into Webster County by 400 Union troops 

ov£-t/v ^1 ?® pursued the Confederates who had bumM S 

lilGl^es; defeated them; killed 22 and burned 29 hou£ 
iieved to belong to Rebel bushwhan.kArR 


under 


Janvary 3. Fight at Bath, in 
Confederates under Stonewall 
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M» 1 or fieoige Webster, with 700 Union tr<OTps, >n»r>-h^ 

in Pofifthontas County, drove out 250 


S. ill Pooahontas County, drove oiU 250 

friuu ^*“****“'^^\ltured and destroyed military stores worth ;^10,000. These 

”l!“^r!john’s Run, Morgan County. The fight 
jimwv'V •*•. ^ , iii^ht. The Pederals retreated, 
ixmtiuued IsW ‘"l.j^i[:,^igli nt tSlanesville, Hampshire County. A squ^ of 
janw^i'y Captain Sauls was ambushed and routed. Captam Sauls 

Union^t^JJjl^j ^Jii taken prisoner. The Confederates were under Captam 

Kuykendalk January 5 the village of Prenchburg, six miles 

was burned by order of General Lander on the charge that 
from ^^“,,^’htired Rebel bushwhackers. 

the people na Caiwn Bridge, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, was 

ja/jwnn/ p j^gj.y^tes under Stonewall Jackson. 

at Blue’s Gap, Hampshire County, in which the Con- 
defeated and lost two cannon—the same guns captured at 

RHd^e No 21 by the Confederates, June 19, 1861. 

January 10. The Pederal troops evacuated Romney. 

January 11. Romney occupied by troops under Stonewall Jackson. 
January 14. The seat of Logan County was burned by Union troops 

under Colonel E. Siber. j * * 

January 31. Confederates evacuated Romney by order of the Secretary 

of War of the Confederate States. 

January 31. Stonewall Jackson, indignant at the interference with his 
plans by the Secretary of War, in recalling troops from Romney, tendered 
his resignation. He was persuaded by Governor Letcher, General Johns¬ 
ton and others to recall it 


Fdjruary 2. Confederates at Springfield, Hampshire County 
ed by General Lander. 


Febniary 8. Skirmish at the mouth of Blue Stone. Colonel William 


reters, with 225 Confederates, was attacked by an equal force. The Fed- 
erals retreated. 

F^ary 12. JHght at Moorefield, in which the Confederates retreated. 


County. 


Confederates 


from Bloomery Gap, in Morgan 


A- Union troops were defeated 


Fdruary 26. The Pa 
I****' gnerriUas 

"pru 12. T?cii/i 


rjorg. 


who P"rmont to ^Ahville by Captain J. It. Sl.owiil 

Waahin^... Barker. Bnce W*,lub ,„„i 

A 


;»amngton 

Vi F 


‘oiled 


berii* 


AjflrU 


c^mjjjany 


^ederalji 


Sevf! 




were several aklrrnlsl 

^ ^ t ^ ^ 
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i: 

•Inri/ IH. An exiHwIition was sent by (ioiKjral Schouck Ut clfjar the 
North Kork and Sonaia In lWloU)n County of Rebfd bushwhux^kors. 

Jnril IH. C^olonol T. M. Harris skirmishod with Robel bushwhaxjkers 

In \Vot»sl»'r County, killing 5 and burning 5 houses. , ri ^ . 

April :iil. Skirmish at Grassy Lick, in Hampshire County. Gonfwler. 

Hto bushwhackm-s under Captain Umhaugh, who held a a>mrai^ion from 

ttrtHl umin Colonel S. W. Downey’s scouting party, kdlmg three rrwpn 
were sent from Romney and Moorefield and burned the house, after mor¬ 
tally wounding its owner. , i j 

A/aw 1. Lieutenant Pitzhugh with 200 Pederals was attacked near 

Princeton, Mercer County, and fought thirteen hours while retreating 23 

miles, losing 1 killed, 12 wounded. t>* ^ t • <. 

May 1. Skirmish at Camp Creek on Blue Stone River. Lieutenant 
Botlsford was attacked by 300 Rebels and lost 1 killed and 20 wounded. 

The Confederates were repulsed with 6 killed. . ^ ^ , 

Mav 7. Skirmish near Wardensville, Hardy County. Troops under 
Colonel S. W. Downey attacked Captain Umbaugh a Rebel guerrilla, killing 
him and 4 of his men, wounding 4 and capturing 12. The fight occurred at 

the house of John T. Wilson. i, 

May 8. Major B. P. Skinner led a scouting party through Roane and 

Clay counties from May 8 to May 21, skirmishing with Rebel guerrillas. 

May 10. Pederal scouts were decoyed into a house near Pranklin, 

Pendleton County, and were set upon by bushwhackers and defeated with 

one killed. Two days later re-enforcements arrived, killed the owner of 

the house, and burned the building. ^ 

Ma,yl^. Pight at Wolf Creek, near New River, between Captain It. 

Schache and a squad of Confederates. The latter were defeated with 6 

killed, 2 wounded and 6 prisoners. 

May 16. The Confederates captured Princeton, Mercer County. 

May 16. Skirmish at Wytheville Cross Roads. The Pederals were 

attacked and defeated. 

May 17. Pederals captured Princeton with 15 prisoners. 

May 23. Battle of Lewisburg, Greenbrier County. General Heth wtn 
3000 Confederates attacked the forces of Colonel George Crook, 1300. " he 
Confederates were stampeded and fled in panic, lo.sing 4 cannon, 
of arms, 100 prisoners, 38 killed, 66 wounded. The Union loss was ISkillea 

63 wounded. 

May 26. Skirmish near Pranklin, Pendleton County. , 

May 29. Pight near Wardensville. Confederates were attacked an 
defeated with 2 killed, by Colonel Downey. , ^ 

May 30. A Pederal force under Colonel George R. Latham att^k 
guerrillas on Shaver Pork of Cheat River, defeating them, killing 4 an 
wounding several. ^ n n- 

June 8. Major John J. Hoffman attacked and defeated a squad 
federate Cavalry at Muddy Creek, near Blue Sulphur Springs, killing o. 

June 24. At Baker’s Tavern, Hardy County, Capt. Chas. ^h-rnswoi 
was tired upon by Rebel bushwhackers. He burned several houses i 
vicinity as a warning to the people not to harbor bushwhackers. 

June 24, Colonel J. D. Hines started upon a three days scout thr g 
yoming bounty. He defeated and dispersed Confederate gn© 
known as Plat Top Copperheads. 
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T • J W Miller, at Summerville, was attacked at 

onn^ Wederate cavalry and nearly all his men were ciaptured 

by ^ wounded. The Rebels had 

Skilled. -Ppderals under Lieutenant Wintzer inv^ed Wyoniing 

^ugusi^-^ fio-ht at the county seat he was defeated with a loss of 19 

. fi Rebels attacked Pack’s Ferry, near the mouth of Blue 
J^^re driven off by Major Comly. The Confederates, 900 in num- 
Stone, and were Colonel G. C. Wharton. 

ber, w^r^commande^ cavalry was defeated in a skirmish at Horse Pen 

.. ^A pPTieral John D. Imboden, with 300 Confederates, set out 

, Couily, on a raid to Rowlesbu^ 

from tranKiin, r-« pupat River. His advance was discovered and he 

Kpvnnd St. George, in Tucker County, where he robbed the 
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(illliON()hO(iY OH’ 'I’llHl WAIt. 


(Im< iii«i|.I" "f II"' , III'IK I’ll' I'" "f till’ in. 

f ■„ l JtlHMu Hull. I, It,. urniiuNuf Hi,. (l.u,r.ulun«vy lui. Sul Huun fr,,„ 

ih . liiifK"'-"■'"I "Iill'xl un Hiem to 

rlw.aml luiiiiiliilu Hu.lr l'n.,«l,uu, mul su|,|i,>i't Hio (..ivunmuint whmh had 

hroULTHl, iiluiut. i lu'ir ('niaiH'limtioii. . 

L,ln,,l.n- ii). (i-.iu.nil ,l..iiUms' l.ircs, liaviiiK re-cir.i.ssu 

iiili. Hu. Kamiwlui Vailoy. sUinuislual wiHi h wlui-al.s at 1 


lUlt. 




^ tlio Ohio 
Point Pleas- 

Si-ptrnihn'27. Skirmish at Puirn.lo, twonty miles abt)ve Point Pleas- 
Ooloiml John A. 'rurloy attacked and defeated the Confederates, a 

jHirtion of the fort’o under Jenkins, 

Sifitfiiihfr IH Skirmish at Slandin#,r Slone. 

St'ittnnhir JU). Pi^ditatC JUmvillo. Pifty lA'derals attacked and defeated 

(15 C'onfederate (’avalry. 

(h'tiitur 1. Pi^ht m*ar Shei»herdsto\vn lad ween Pederals under Gen¬ 
eral Pleasanton and Confed»'rates umler Colonel W. II. P. Lee. Both sides 
elainuul tlu' viet.ory. 

ih'totH'r 2. Peilt»rals under Captain W. H. lioyd attacked and 

destroyinl General linhoden’s camp at lUue’s Ihip, in Hampshire County. 

Orfetvr 4. Confederatt's were ('aj)tured at Blues’ Gap. 

(k'tiitier 4. (itMU'ral linboden attacked and liefeatod the Federal Guard 

at Little CajHUJ Bridife, in Morpvn (.'ounty and ilestroyed the bridge, 

(>i'f(»/>er 4. The Pialeral guard at Pawiniw, Morgan County, was cap- 
turt'd by liuluHlen. 

P«’fe/»er t». Skirmish at Big Biirh. 

10. General Ijoring was supm'seded by General John Echols as 
eommander of ConftHierute forctvs in NWvst Virginia. 

ik ftttH'r 20. Skirmish at lledgeville. 

hight near Petersburg, (H-ant County, between Petlerals 
under Lieutenant Quirk and Rebel cattle raiders who were endeavoring to 

and oa\tle*^'^' Branch Valley. The raiders were defeated, 

(Vfetier at. Skirmish near Kanawha Palls. 

!•!». \'i George, Tucker County, was caotured bv Imboden 



Pork XovemlHU- 14 He had Vi I’uuuess wiKlerness. He reached SoutU 

q and carrie<i howitzers on mules. 

Keyser and desirovtHl linL Pork. General Kelley moved from 

tenant K. L. lX>vle whilo which he had left in charge of Lieu- 

burg. * ibtxien was absent on his raid toward Rowles- 

tirt'enbrier Count‘ with a FYnleral force invaded 

November 1 1 , ‘ unng a wagon train and 9 men. He retunusl 

from Shariisshuri? to Pederals under Captain Cogswell marched 

Burke. P and captured Burke’s guerrillas, killing 

' > ‘ U eij^editiou moved forward under W. H. PoweU 







^ nF THE 

froBJ „fpderfttes at M jjje 

?' 5s with lOO in^- ^ Penderg'ast (jaunty. 

^ A. I^r^^JeuteDant ^^^^^esviUe, Berkeley ^ j^ek 

Jl;.nfederates at j. Bunker ^ 

detachment jn a Ashby’s train u 

«’ tag it. He lost tax m ,_^ 

“?^erSs°to fte rear and occupied by 

‘''?a^r.8. P;^^t;?be F^dtSs, who burned nulitarj 

Janmry 5. loved by Confederates under Cap 

SS to Imbodeu, outlining a 

rrs plerwnt Mvernmentr were to be captured when 
ud Imtadm w^ inslucted to ‘ ‘ render the position of sheni 

a position as j».ssible. ” ^ „_a„ u„*_n 


tjonfed- 

of 12 by 


County, a. 

,r. Wardens- 

rals lost 

defeated by 
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tiou of tho t/O Lb© se©iiis to hS/Ve be6n in tb© l 0 tt©r to that Genoral on 
March There was a three-fold object in view. First, it was designed to 
destroy as much of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as possible, and Im- 
boden believed he could destroy nearly all of it. Second, he expected to 
enlist “several thousand” recruits in West Virginia. Third, he wanted to 
establish Confederate authority in as much of the northwest as possible and 
retain it long enough to enable the people to take part in the Virginia State 
election in May. No hint is found in the letter that the Confederates would 
be able to establish themselves permanently west of the Alleghanies. Ex¬ 
cept the partial destruction of the railroad and the carrying aw'ay of several 
thousand horses and cattle, the great raid was a failure so far as benefit to 
the Confederacy was concerned. 

March 7. Skirmish at Green Spring Run, in Hampshire County. 

March 28. Confederates were defeated at Hurricane Bridge, near the 
Kanawha, by Captain J. W. Johnson. 

March 30. Skirmish at Point Pleasant. Captain Carter, with a Union 
force of 60 men, was attacked by Confederates and besieged several hours 
in the Court-House. The Rebels retreated when Federal reinforcements 
appeared upon the opposite bank of the Ohio. 

April 5. Skirmish at Mud River. Captain Dove attacked and defeated 
Confederates under Captain P. M. Carpeu<,er. 

April 6. Lieutenant Speer, wdth five wagons and 11 men, was captured 
near Burlmgton, Mineral County, by Confederates under McNeill. 

^ April (, Pederals under Captain Moore attacked the Confederates at 

Going’s Ford, near Mooretield, defeated them and retook the wagons lost 
by Lieutenant Speer the day before. 

April 11. Colonel G. R. Latham moved from Beverly toward Franklin, 
i:"enaieton County, and occupied the town without opposition. He returned 


.... 

u“’''■^:^TiK..■o^.v^Cthwo^^^^^ But his swp 

.. STOII as the town was las.- „„,.n.ied to Bvansvi 


parti os 


«''»rTS e as «<K.n as the town rnTrched to Evansville, in 

«ore ''”lp';„„ty, not knowing that the Pe . g escaped captur^ 

retreat toward P«""«y'y®"'%e,,Uer for the destruction of which 

Ii/^hIti ci^ _ v.^ami tiie tunnel at Tunnelton, then 


Tjee 


The 


Uifl larL^est in the worm, w^- months, was not strucK. 

toe "^insion at Albright 

from K& <1°- Confederates. 

cables were severed wdh^an axe^^^^ on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

April & A Pmintv wGrG biirnGd by GrGiiGrsil JonGS. 

^""^Sganto^, Monongalia County, was surrendered to Gen^ 
eral Jonef by the^citizens. Three citizens were shot near town by the 

28. The suspension bridge across the Monongahela river at Mot- 

gantown was set on lire by the Confederates, but they permitted the 

citizens to extinguish the fire before much damage was done. 

April 29. The Confederates under Imboden advanced to and occupied 

Buckhannon, in Upshur County. 

April 29. General Jones attacked and captured Fairmont, Marion 
County, after a sharp skirmish. He captured 260 prisoners. 

April 29. The large iron railroad bridge across the Monongahela above 
Fairmont, which cost over $400,000, was blown down with powder. The 
nrst bliisst of throe kegs of powder placed under a pier, failed to move it, 

im ^ proceeded to burn the wood-work, considering it 

unCmii^ ^ destroy the iron superstructure. But after several hours of 
Anri/^Q' a charge of powder threw the bridge into the river. 

burned by the Pierpont’s library at his home in Fair 


Itnbod 


^pril 29. 


Fairmont was 


destroying the hriH ^ k ^ Confederates under Jones, while they 

s^w i L couV nm ensued. Mub 

. Jprii 30 X ^ ss-ve the bridere. and fpll hn.nlr 


he could TTkf r, ir 0 , 11 ^ ouciiip iiguL eusuea. 

uuurX" InibS 9 nn and fell back to Grafton. 

not permit them Buckhannon by desertion, be- 

for their private henefi;, 

the c^^oners, burned 

Ike jnf \ cien ^ 

^ by Way from there sent across 


» an rsucKnannon by desertion, 

'isn at Rnidrw i. ^prses for their private benefit. 

S, burned a^brM°J»’ County. General Jones 

a bridge and trestle, and run a freight train 
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tnkon from the people. On the same day he formed a junction with 1^. 

^"^^^/fr/^^^Lieutenant O. M. Ed^ar, with a det^hrnent of Confederakg 

attacked by Eederals at Lewisburg, Greenbrier County. He defeated 


was 
them. 


May 4. General Jones invested Clarksburg, where several thousand 
Union troops had collected from the counties .south, of that place, but he did 

not make an attack. „ tt • 

May 5. Imboden skirmished with a .small Union force at Janelew 


that 
he 


Lewis 

3/Cry U. J.1J1 TT U U1.& rv nj IJ 

having moved west from Clarksburg toward Parkersburg. Up to t 
time Imboden had collected 3,100 cattle from the country through which 
had raided. 

May 6. .Tones moved against West Union, in Doddridge county, but 
upon approEiching the town he saw that the Union troops collected there 
were prepared to make a stand and fight, and he declined Viattle and moved 
on west. 

May 7. .Jones captured Cairo, Ritchie County, and the small garri.son 
at that place. 

May 8. Colonel .James A. Galliher was fired upon by bushwhackers at 
Capon Bridge, Hampshire County. 

May 9. .Jones burned 100.000 barrels of oil at the oil wells in Wirt 
County. The tanks broke and the crude petroleum flowed into the Little 
Kanawha River, kxjk fire and the spectacle of a river in flames for miles 
was never before seen. The destruction of everything combustible along 
^e river was comj)lete. The Confederates advanced no nearer the Ohio. 
Both Imboden and Jones turned .southward and eastward and rccrossed the 
Alleghanies late in May. Instead of procuring “several thousand" 
recruits, as Imbcxlen had expected, more soldiers were lost by desertion 
lan were gained by recruits. General Lee expressed disappointment with 

fhfexcu.sed the failure to increa.se his army by saying 

® ifihabitants of West Virginia were a “conquered people," in fear 

bayonets, and not dai'ing to espcjuse the Confederate cause. 

in' ^ small Union force near iSuinmerville. 

1 Fayette County, was attacked by General 

retreat ' ^ afhjr bombarding two days the Fedei'als foi’ced him h* 

Avere^Hn^Ar Roberts was .su})(*rsf‘d(*d by General William W. 

gini^ the northern part of West Vir- 

Uj the adv^noo relievf‘d b(;cau.se he offered so litth; oiiiMisitnm 

tains and Uxjk 4 * 1 ?^ Indxxlen. WJien IrnlxKlen cro.s.setl the iiioun- 

It<dxirt.s Uj cxdlect war department at Washingh>n urged Genera 

that the ro^s we,i : To this General It.iberts replied 

Washiiitrton he muld ru>t move his tr(x>p.s. The answer froin 

yet g(Kxi enoue-ii awking why the roarls were Ux> bad for him am 

From all mx-tmniji the ReV)els to m<jve with considerable raindity* 

den left West/in ? ^‘’J^ds were worse than ever before or since. 
it necessary la ifirr ^ "'olve horses dragging erwh caniu>n, and then foun 
in order u/tret nir^r. ^ 4 '^'/^ ammunition and the extra wheels for the gun&i 
than five miles « n ^ then sometimes being able Uj make no rnor 

^ When General Averell took command he changed 




../lilrv ihkI MaiiK’'! H 


.,1 II u, Ui» i.n.llcl.iiK.y, (iri'l wH.ti 


iM war. 

<at/<<Hl- <',aiit/iofi. 


Ifamjmhir*! rV>unt,y !/> 



, Tu'inS... 'w^^'advrsi’ rhV;;,;«h-.'/;:;;r*;hir« for-„in, 

biim<!d by w (;„Uy»burK carniiaijfri. 

't Un'r ,-ty U. Ht h-^i a 

»kiniii»h with (fuerrillaH, killing fivn and ca|,taring anviral Wwih. 

/!/«/»KkirrniHh at I»n#< iri th«} Kanawha Valloy. (captain 

C E HamblnUin, with 75 men, waa attankiid and dnfnabwl by (k.nfisd<!rat<!H 

□id* Majnr K. A. Jlailny, with a Iokh of 29 pri^.rierH and 45 horwjH. 

./Mwk General Williairi L. Jaekaon, with 1,2W fionfederabja, moved 

againat Beverly U> attack the forcea under ^•"■"■''1 
>My 2. Thft OjnffirieraUjH under 
and were nsiiula^jd. 

The ^kjnf^j^lerat^*** iin/ior* w T. whn hafi fallen 

from Beverly, were atta^ 

Averell. 

■h/J.y 1/j, An exjj^ylition out from Fayett#iville, croHH<^l inV> Virf'inla 
and rmt the railrf>ad at Wythville, lj<jin^'abwent twelve daya, Hkirmiahinj^ 

^^Jth arnall Tiarti^^ of 

•!vJ.y 14, Skirmiah <m the rr/a/l li<flwe^*ri HnrTK^r’H Ferrv and (!harl<iM- 



ar;Kw>n, wno na»J laiien 
at Hutt/jnaville by General 



were d#d< 

•hdy 

W(U| , 

‘**T. 



.uj i general 1 h army retreat 

‘*‘7.'a[.taririir ''''•"'•'■"ying the railrfwl when Averell d 

"'"’'dy r„, ijj ’^j ral Averell rnovfgl from Winebeater throug 

"kirmiah at f>,lrl H,,ring Gan. in Hardv fk.nr.tv. 


injc from 
rove him 
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of Averells force under Captain Von Koenig, and a detachment of Im. 
boden's command. The Confederates lost 11 men captured, 

Au^tst 6. Averell sent a squad of cavalry to Harper s Mill, from Lost 
River, ‘Hardy County. Several prisoners were taken, but the Pederals 
subsequently fell into an ambuscade and lost the prisoners and had 13 men 
captureti and 4 wounded. The Confederates had 3 killed and 5 wounded. 

August 19. The Federals destroyed the saltpeter works near Franklin. 

Avgust 21. Wilkinson’s Brigade skirmished with Confederate guer¬ 
rillas near Glenville, killing 4. 

August 22. Confederates were defeated by Averell near Huntersville. 

August 25 Averell crossed from Huntersville to Jackson River and 
destroyed salt|>eter works. 

August 26. Battle of Rocky Gap, in Greenbrier County. Averell with 
1300 men fought General Sam Jones with over 2000. The battle continued 
two days, when Averell’s ammunition ran short and he retreated to Bev¬ 
erly. His loss in the battle was 21'', the Confederate loss 162. This was 
one of the most hotly contested battles in West Virginia. Captain Von 
Koenig was killed. It has said it was done by one of his men whom 
he had struck while on the march. It is also said that this soldier did not 


know Averell by sight, and sup|x>sed it was Averell who had struck him, 
and when he shot Von Koenig, sup]K>sed he was shooting Averell. 

August 26. Lieutenant Dils with 40 Fetierals killed 3 bushwhackers 
ten miles fn.>m Sutton, Braxton County. 

Augitst 26. Union troops were tired u|X)n by bushwackers on Elk 
River, tive miles below Sutton. 

27. Forty guerrillas under Cunningham attacked a Ftxleral 

deta<'hment under Captain C. J. Harrison, on Elk River, near Sutton. The 
guerrillas were defeated. 

2(. In a skirmish with Confetlerate guerrilhis on C»xlar Creek. 

hfteen miles from Glenville, Gilmer Countv, Captain Simp.son defeated 
them, killing 4. - » t i 

Septnnbtr 4. Skirmish at Petersburg t4ap, in Grant County. A Union 
aotaehment marching from Petersburg to Miniretield wjvs defeattxl. 

S*'ptci»brr U. Conftxierates under McNeill made a tlavbreak attack 
u|Hm -Major W. E. Stephens near Mooretield and defeat^Ki him, killing or 

: ' takinjr prisduors. Thi* Ftnierals woro omloavt^r- 

McNeill, but were surpri.s.ti by him. The liobela luul 3 


CoufiHlerate« -it Knierals under Cajitain Jone.s attack»Hi • 

N Captain .lones was w*)unde«l. 

Shawr pirkel on tho Soimca Koaii. whore il 

Jittackixl and defeat^xl by the Confe«ieratt‘s wh 
2 men^in u skirnii ^'^;juting party of 70 sent from lieverlv bv Averell lo- 

sj.^t Gretmbrier Bridge. ‘ ‘ 

comminT*^IrnH, D. B. I^ngof Imbodeu’ 


OctttfH-r .. 

towerumeur jLskiil!^ f signed and forwanied to the Confederat 

mand in Western vrr«-?^ removal of tieneral Sam Jones frvm the con 

place. Anions thu assignment of some other General in hi 

ne signers were members of the Vire-iniH T^^irishoure froi 
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T oe-an, Boone and 
•utnam, re rep- 

at the same 

vinst Geieval Jones. He was 

sr Sjsi: 

t,y. Confederates under 

and wounded of 50 by 
led in the action. 

t^wn he was pursued by 


f iviorcei'j Roanei 

. nil,, counties of Moi 

\v.»st MM*re many Virginia 

fill'vie-'’' fi’iu.reiveT - ,, ^'^cst 

Vve'>’if •„ , , . i incompetency agi 

i';jV) 1 , iHnwn Braxton Coi 

iiiei's waN 1^' ! loss in kilh 

-.Sir 

rmn'rupwith him and . 

Is umkn- Colonel Pierce. under Imboden. The 

"y Napoleon’S soldiers, who 
rht a battle in one day. , ^ ^ Pocahontas 

.r- ssii'sr. 

U,h him. They exi>ccted to form a junction in Greenbrie 

Pocahontas County. Confed- 

defeated by Averell at Hillsboro, Poca- 

. Averell 

]s, who hud 1700 men strongly posted on the summit 
It was a stubborn contest and the Pederals gained the day 

etreating with a loss of 275 men and three 
The Confederates made their escape 
at'wisburg a few hours before C4eneral Duffie’s army arrived at 

, while Averell was pursuing. By blockading the 
ureil his retreat into Monroe County. Averell attempted 
no support flom Duttie’s troops, who were worn out, 


(k-loix'l' 
y\v(>rf’ll’s tr 
Hriilge. 

U, bui’H the 
villo liy F''‘leru 

(h tnhcr 

ConfetleraUis ci 

,„1, lioMy pur.suea. 

(lav of Mu' tight, th 
nuiivlKnl :i(’> miles a 

1. t 

(.louiity with about 

to co-o|tcrato w 

Coimtv. . , 1 i 

A'liVi'inbcr S. Skirmish at Cackleytown, 

('rates wore defeated by Averell. 

KniH'iiihrr 5. Confederates were 
liontas County, and at Mill Point. 

Ntii'tmbtrii Battle of Droo]) Mountain, Pocahontas County 

uttnelceii (ieneral Eehol 
of a mountain. 

l\V » Hank moV(*ment, Echols 1 
cannon. Aven'll’s loss was 119 
through 1 

that place to cut them off, 
riMid. Eehols sei* 
pur.suit, hut reeeivod 
and the pursuit was abandoned. 

tloimraV Duttie ut Little Sewell Mountain were defeated by 

- I:;''!?*''-''f.'"f • General Duftie. 

‘'**® Confederates 

e'^ driving cattle was attacked on 

12 The Snltnct.., \v’ Gennty, and lost no cattle. 

'Vigon trains on C^oad frm, vHill into Barbour County 

n 10. At Uurlin“to,rb, Beverly. 

on, in Mineral County, 100 Confederates un- 



) \i A i 'ii.uu-.'il a iniin ot w wagons iiim .iwir,.-:,. ^. 1 ...,^ i-wo nmn, 

takin^^ prisoners. The wa^on tram wa.s under an 

< iff .if uo men, coinnnindeil by Captain JelTers. 

^ .. s Avf'rell nu)ved from Keyser with Federal troo|>s UjKjn his 

It Salem raid, whieli he e.oncduded on Christmas Day. He had 2500 cavalry, 
^ A artilha-v It was a momentous i.ssue. General Burnsides was besief^ed 
A^knoxvill'e. Tennessee, by General Longstreet, and it was feared that no 
lA inforceme'nts could reach Burnsides in time to save him. The only hope 
lav in cutting Longstreet’s line of supplies and compelling him to raise the 
Me‘>-e This was the railroad from Richmond to Knoxville, pa.ssing through 
Safem, sixty miles west Lynchburg. Averell was ordered to cut this road 
at Salem, no matter what the result to his army. He must do it, even if he 
lost every man he had in the execution of his work. An army of 2500 could 
be sacriiiced to save Burnsides’ larger army. With his veteran cavalry, 
mostly West Virginians, and equal to the best the world ever saw, Averell 
left Keyser December 8, 1863, and moved through Petersburg, Monterey, 
Back Creek, Gatewood’s, Callighan’s, Sweet Sulphur Springs Valley, New¬ 
castle to Salem, almost as straight as an arrow, for much of the way fol¬ 
lowing a route nearly parallel with the summit of the Alleghanies. Four 
Confederate armies, any of them larger than his, lay between him and 
Salem, and to the number of 12,000 they marched, counter-marched, and 
maneuvered to effect his capture. Still, eight days he rode toward Salem 
in terrible storms, fording and swimming overflowing mountain streams, 
crossing mountains and pursuing ravines by night and by day, and on 
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ir>j{ 


.,1 will' ll"‘'''’ l>"i><l'‘''‘l “'"‘I I'll'.V Ikh’Houhm) 1111(1 two rilled 

Sell'’ Siilem «"> 'l''"'‘l '■»*"» I‘('‘>pl''<>" thl^ road and strecd.s 

r"""”''’ hdl lo li't the s(|im.d'-«>" P"'WS- 'Pl‘»' 1''''^'" l‘>".d(‘d witli (loii- 

..i.i.r riiilit " .. 1 I AV('rell wli(M*led a eaniioii into j'OKi- 


.i,nroaeliiii>s' H"' 'l<‘P‘*l'- Av«'rell wluMded a (‘.aniioii into J)oki- 
[.Hlrml'^ 'y’^ in rapid sncei'Hsion, the lir.st hall missing', hnt the 

IhroniXh the train almost from (Mid to (Mid, and the third I'ol- 
.u'i:..': 'I... was uninjured, iiiid it r('V(M*si‘d and 

lowing' ‘■''’J''' luirrv, disapp(‘ii,rinj 2 : in tl)i' dirtadion wheiuv it had 

.. I ll„l s-. TI.o ..r ,l,«t,ro,vinK 

“’"'i ' i hetMin VVh.Mi the reimiindiM-of tlu' foiv.e came up, detaiduniMits 
Umi lour miles east and twelvi' mih's west to (h'stioy the railroad and 
'lV..Ml<>striud.i.>.> wa,s comphdo. 'Phey burned 100,000 busliels of 
K lelKircenr 10,000 bushels of wheat; 12,000 barrels of Hour; 50,000 bushels 

.reals- 1 OOOsacUsof salt; lOOwa.i^ons; hir^^e (pi a,n titles of clothln^^ haither, 
oollen’luinu'ss. slux's; and the bridges, brid^-e timber, tivstles, ties, and 
everything' that would burn, evmi t wistin;; the rails, up and down the rail- 

niail'sixhHMi miles. e i 

At 1 p. m., D.'cember 10, Axmmm'II set out u]u>n his return. Conteder- 
ate troops weia' hui ryins; from all siih's l.o cut. him olT. (lonerals Fit/dui^^b 
be((, Jidial A. Karlv’, .hdin Mci’ausland, John Kchols and W. H. Jack.son 
t'lieh had an ai'iny. ""d tlu'V occupit'd every road, as they siijiposi'd, by 
which Aviuadl coiild ('seap*'.'’ Ivain ft'll in tornMits. Streaius overtlowed 
tiu'ir hanks and deluded the country. 'Phe cavalry swain, and the cannon 
and caissons won' hauhnl across by root's where horses could not ford. Tlie 
l''i'dtM'a.Is fought their way to Janit'S Rivt'r, crt'sst'd it on bridiires which they 
hunu'd in tin' fact' of tin* ('onft'th'ratcs, and t'rossed tlu'Allt'firhanies into 
Pocahontas f’ounty by a rt'ad almost iinUiu^wn. More than 100 men were 
lost by cap!art' and lirownin^ at Janu's Kivt'r. 'Pht' rains hail chaiifred to 
snow, and tin'ci'hl was so inti'iisi' that cattU' frozt' todi'ath in tlu' tie^lds. 
bach a storm lunl .si'ldom tir ni'vi'r bi't'n st't'u in the Alli'^hanies. 1 he 
Noldii'rs' h'ct fro.'.e till iln'y t-ould not wear boots. 'Phey wrapiH'd their feet 
in sacks, .\\crt'll amouj; tht' rt'st. Kor sixty miles tliey followt'd a road 


which was tuu' nnbrokt'u shet't t>l 


n't'. 


Horses fell and cripi'led themselves 


or broke iht' ridt'r.s’ h'^s. 'Phe at'tilli'rv Imrst's could not pull tlu'cannon, 
and tlu'st.ldit'rs did that wi'rk, 100 nn'ti dra,irKi"^l^ji:un u}i the moun¬ 
tains. (ioiu|i; down tin' nntuntains a lr»'t' was drajir^^ed lu'hind t'ach cannon 
O'htdd it in the rtanl. 'Phe Tonhsh'rates were hani in pursuit, and there 
was tlj^Uilu^» nt'arly all tin' way thn'Ujjh l\H'ahontas County, and at Kdray 
a sevt're skirmish wj.s fvumht, Ib'vt'i'lv was ivached IVcember -1. and 
tlieni't' the army marcln'd to Wt'bst.'r, in 'Paylor (.\mnty. and was carriiHl 
'tain to Martinsbut'^, ,\vert*H Urst llO men tui tlu' exjH'ditii>n, i>ne am- 
ai aiu't' iind a few warrens, tint no artilb'ry. 

Poroit.,-,- 11. Confeilt'ratcs umb'r (."aptain William Thurmond altacktHl 

’"in'rid Soanmnm at Hii; Sewell ami wt'iv repulstHl. (leneral ^cainmon 
"as umrcbinic ni attract tin' altentit'o t'f tin' (.\»nfetlerate ileneral Kcinds. 

'"a tberi'by assist .Xvi'i-i'll I'U his Ss'lt'm raiil, i ^ , i 

H. ronf.'th'vates uinb'C (leneral W. 1.. JackstUi weiy tlefeattnl 
, Marliu Uotnm,, I'm-alnnitas (.\'unty. by Ct'b'uel .Vu>rustus Mikw. \Uio 
aan'btsl into that tsnintrv tt'a>^>ist Axeivll. by attracting the attention of 
the b’ebels. 

/‘.wi.Uk'. \e. ^,,^w\s^.nr»r was taken by tb'neral Scaminon, Henend 

•'"'h"ls retr,'«tinK. 
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Dtvemher 12, Troops sent by General Scammoii drove Confederate 

across at Hurricane Bridge. Confederates attacked 

,fT?™ nf PedCTals under Captain Young. Both sides retreated, 
njrmi-cr U ^Skirmish on the Blue Sulphur Road, near Meadow Bluff. 

wrniam Thurmond -I^e guerrillas fled, having killed 2 and wounded 1 
Union soldiers, while their own loss was 2. 



Januanj 2. Confederates under General Pitzhugh Lee invaded the 
South Branch Valley. This raid, following so soon after Averell’s Salem 
raid, was meant as a retaliation for the destruction at Salem. The weather 
was so cold and the Shenandoah Mountains so icy that Lee could not cross 
with artillery, and he abandoned his guns and moved forward with bis 

troops. 

January 3. Petersburg, Grant County, besieged by Pitzhugh Lee. 
Jamiary 3. An empty train of 40 wagons, returning from Petersburg 
to Keyser, was captured by Confederates. 

Jannary 6. Romney was occupied by Pitzhugh Lee. 

Junvary 6. Springfield, in Hampshire County, was captured by Con¬ 
federates under McNeill and Gilmor. 

Jamiary 30. General Rosser, witli a strong Confederate force, captured 
a train of 93 wagons, 300 mules ami 20 prisoners, at Medley, Mineral 
County. Among the prisoners taken was Judge Nathan G«)lf, of West V''ir- 
ginia, whose horse fell on him and held him. He was then twenty years 
old. The wagon train was in charge of Colonel Joseph Snyder. 

Jimuary \il. Petersburg, Grant County, was evacuated by Pederals 
under Colonel Thoburn upon the advance of an army undej’ General Early. 
Colonel Thoburn retreated to Keyser by way of Greenland Gap. 

tebruary 1. General Early advanced and attacked the fort nearPeters- 

buig, not knowing that Colonel Thoburn had retreated and that the fort 
was empty. 

Rosser destroyed the railroad bridges across the 
North Branch and Patterson Creek, in Mineral county. 

Rebels under Major J. H. Nounnan attacked and 

mon was on Levi on the Kanawha, at Red House. General Scam- 

mon was on board and was taken jirisoner. 

passenger" U-ain under Gilmor threw a Baltimore and Ohio 

sengerf ' Kearneysville, and robb<*d the pas- 

attac^k^VtieiV“Hurrif^^^^^^ Lieutenant Henry A. Wolf were 

25 rpnf ^Lieutenant Wolf was kilK^i. 

mand of the ConfpHprai^ John C. Breckenridge was assigned to the com- 
Jones. General Brpplrpn • lu West Virginia, rolieving General Sam 

^/ari, 3 Cofone^^^^ assumed command March 5. 

the Salti>eter Works marched from Petersburg and destroyed 

March 3. Skirmish^in Confederates in Pendleton County. 

erals was attacked and dof Lieutenant Denney with 27 Ped- 

13 horses. efeated near Petersburg with a loss of 7 men and 
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CHKONOLiK^Y OF TIIF WAR. 


1 (ifi 


L m Miiior Sulliviin wtis kilUnl by Mosby’s #^uorrillaH in a skirm- 
uh !*< iiuMi. of ImbtKlon’s coiiunaml. who htul been in Rjir- 


>.) >l<; who hiui roblHHl Wlieolor’s store w’ere pursued by Lieutenant Val- 
• Vj Ihilliou and I'aptaiu Nathaniel J. Lambert and defeated, with 3 
kUd l’\‘ai>turiHl, aiul the stolen proj^Ku-ty wiis ree4Dverod. 

OonftHlerates were atUicketl and defeated at Marlin Bottom, 

Pvvahontas C\>unty. 

1’. An ex|K\lition movinl from the Kanawha Valley under Generals 
<.'i\x>k and Aveixdl against the Mr'^inia and Tennessee I^ilroad. This is 
known as the Dublin Raid, so willed from the village of that name in 
Pulaski County. The cavalry was under the command of General Averell, 
while iJenei-al George Orcwk was in command of all the forces. On May 9 
ixvurretl a desjxu*ate battle on Cloyd Monntain, near the boundary between 
Giles and Pulaski Counties, Mrginia. General Crook commanded the 
Union foives, and the Confedenites wore under General Albert G. Jenkins. 
For a long lime the issue of the battle was doubtful; but at length General 
Jenkins fell, and his army gave way. He was mortally wounded, and died 
stxm after. His arm hatl been amputateil at the shoulder by a Federal 
surgeon. In the meantime C^neral Averell, with a force of cavalry, 2000 
strong, advaucetl by wretched roatls and miserable paths through Wyoming 
County. ^Yesl Virginia, into Virginia, hoping to strike at SaltvUle or 
Wytheville before the Confederates could concentrate for defense. When 
the trooj^fcs entered Tazewell County they had numerous skirmishes with 
smah j>arties of Confederates. When Tazewell Court House was reached it 
was learned that between 4000 and 5000 Confederates, commanded by 
Generals W. E. Jones and John H. Morgan, had concentrated at Saltville, 
having learned of AverelUs advance. The defences north of that town 


were so strongly fortified that the Union troojw could not attack with hope 
of success. Averell turned, and made a rapid march toward Wytheville, to 
prevent the Confederates from marching to attack General Crook. Arriv- 
ittg ytheville on May 10, he met Jones and Morgan, with 5000 men, 

parching to attack General CYook. Averell made an attack on them, or 
• ey on him. as both sides appeared to begin the battle about the same 
ime. Although out-numbered and out-tiank^, the Union forces held their 
p^und four hours, at which time the vigor of the Confederate fighting 

After dark the Confederates withdrew. The Union loss 
j killed and wounded. Averell made a dash for Dublin, and the 

followed as fast as possible. The bridge across New River, 
^ther bridges, were destroyed, and the lailroad was tom up. Soon 
^ c^-Xising New River on the morning of May 12, the Confederates 

opposite bank, but they could not cross the stream. They 
I , been unable to prevent the destruction of the railroad property, 
*‘itM>agh their forces out numbered AverelUs, The Union cavalry rejoined 

Crook, and the armj* returned to the Kanaw ha Valley by way of 

County. 

^ BuUtown, Braxton County, was captured and the barracks 
by Confederates under Captains Sprigirs and Chewings. 

4 Captain McNeill with til Conf^erate cavalry captured Pied- 
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mont, in Mineral County, and burned two trains, machine shops, and cap. 
‘'”'i/a2V"Lieutfnant Blazer’s scouts attacked and defeated a troop of 

KRy Confetoa^^^^ Federal post at Halltown, 

‘^®*X™9^°'Srirm1sh ot the summft of Cheat Mountain between a scouting 

^^Tto'RlngsoWCavalry was attacked and defeated at Lost 
River Can Hardy ComRy, by Imboden. The Pcdentls were hunting f„r 
McNeill’s men, and Imboden had hurriedly crossed from the Valley of Vir- 

ffinia to assist McNeill to escape. n t i i 

May 11. Romney was occupied by General Imboden. 

Mai 15. A scouting party moved from Beverly under Colonel Hams 

against Confederate guerrillas in Pocahontas, Wcb.stcr and Braxton Coun. 

tils, capturing .66 prisoners, 85 horses, 40 cattle, and returning to Beverly 

19. General David Hunter was appointed to the command of Fcih 

eral forces in West Vir^^inia. He assumed command May 21. 

May 24. In a skirmish near Charlestown the Confode]*ates under 

Mosby were defeated. , , n i i 

June 6. Skirmish at Panther Gap. Rebels were defeated by Colonel 

D. Frost. , ^ 

June 6. Pi^ht near Mooreficld. Eighty Federals under Captain 

Hart were attacked and lost four killed and six wounded, but defeated the 


Confederates. 

June 10. Colonel Thompson was defeated near Kabletown by Major 
Gilmor. 

June 19. Captain Boggs, with 30 West Virginia State troops from Pen¬ 
dleton County, known as Swamp Dragons, was attacked near Petersburg 
by Lieutenant Dolen, with a portion of McNeill’s company. The Confed¬ 
erates were at first successful, but finally were defeated, and Lieutenant 
Dolen was killed. 

June 26. Captain McNeill, with 60 Confederates, attacked Cajitain 
Law and 100 men at Springfield, Hampshire County. The Federals were 
defeated, losing 60 prisoners and 100 horses. 

June. 28. A detachment of Federals was defeated at Sweet Suliihur 
Springs by Thurmond’s guerrillas. 

July 3. Skirmish at Leetowm. Confederates under General Ransom 
attacked and defeated Colonel Mulligan after a severe fight. A large C(>n- 
federate army under General Early was invading West Virginia and Mary¬ 
land, penetrating as far as Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

•V Confederates under Gilmor attacked Union troops at Darkes- 

ville, Berkeley County, and were defeated. 

July 3. General Early captured Martinsburg. 

July d. Skirmish at North River Mills, Hampshire County, 
tv. G Imboden attacked an armored car and a blockhouse at 

Branch Bridge, in Hampshire County. He blew the car up with 

a sneu, and attempted to destroy the bridge, but the blockhouse could not 
De taken, and he retreated. 

Captain McNeill burned the railroad bridge across 

t'atterson Creek, Mineral County. 
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l(„ol< nil llioNnrlli ItniiK'l' Hi’i'lK''.Miiinral <%nmty, was 


'f'Tl hv III'' I*''"'”'"'”’ , hiVOMln'l l»V < Tlinv VM'si^nci 

ivl"*;*; , V'l'ho linavv^tiMH nii Mm 'ln»vo Mmni Om-lf 

r'vni''"' III .. Sh- .I.iIih'k Unn, Mn,-K,in Cmml.y, 

./((/(/0- I’''”' .. . , ^(n(|,Mi liniiHi'. I)U|| was ilrivnti olT b.y inm-clad cats. 

•M ' MiJT'iiimn ni'i<l»rn. Mnt*K'»" was aMimUnd hy Iinbo<lnn. 

II" '>'• M''N''III' , 

.\.. hv M('Noill and ( 




■';"A ' s' u,,!i:-r.i'm-"Hi o,’ooi< w,m-o n.nniuvi at 


"'"■l;;;;'„"o"; Mu’i'hIisI.u TIio l',i„r,.il,.rat...s in slroiiK torcn 

''''''t;,»t('"'''Tlin(',.nro,l,.ral.'s un.lor (iiMi.M-al llnnlloy T. .lolmson oa|v 

,,,,«Hi"r.,rS|,nnK. IlMMiiisliiiv t'.mnt.v, rolonnl SUiukI. Ih-i.ik ,n com.min .1 
,t 111,' l'',,,l,'riils. 'I'll,' K,'I>>'Im tiinl inivaii,',',! tinvani t umlx'Hanii, and miuio 

III ||H|1,'I| 1,11 111 " l‘','il"i'iil ili'Ci'ii'li'i-s, lint dill not iinslillio attack. Thcae 

',,iir,'il,'nil,'s wi'iv ri'liiniliii.' fl'i'in llicir |ilnn,l,'vinR rant in 1 ''“''"'i ', 
.bi!/».v/ D. I'niirntlnrub's iimlnr MnNniU dostmyod Ihroo railroad tul- 

•orl.'k lu'lwot'U ICi'Vsor and ruinbt'rlandi n a 

i'. 'rim susiMMision brid^^o Moross Mm South Urandi of the I oto- 

niu'noar Sprinj^lh'lvl was out down by order id (leneral I'.arly. 

.<'t|;w.vf t. t\M\fevh'rates undt'r 1 lenerals Itradley T. Johnson and John 

Ut'V'iUisland atlaeUetl Kevst'r and weim n'pulsed. 

ta-ni.d Ti General .\verell tnertooU and routtnl the foives of Met ans- 

tnivl anti .h»hust>n, near Mt't'n'tieUl. 'I'hest' Oonfeth'rates had burncHi t ham- 

h & ^ ^ ^ 


nvt amt .Itthusen. near Mt>ttn'tieUl. JMiese t'onieueraies nuti ^ 

iM'slvuvf?. Mennsvlvania. bivause Mu' imople wt'uld not my $4tH\tXXi ransom. 

vtMvll tMileml t'handHM'sbnix within twtt horn's after the ConftHlerates lett. 
II.I . 1 *1. .. .1 \ «a _1.^. i \*»i *1 I'iiniO \ll^m 


vo!vU outnnM rhnndHM'slnnx wltlun two lunu^nlior niov 

al In' parsutsl tln'in tlu\'u^:h Marylaiul intt' West \ irjrinia. and oame u|Hni 

it’m at daybo'aU ut'ar MtHuvth'ld and surprised them, enptured all tlieir 


loui Ht vluyhtvuU WWW MvHMVtiold aiui sur\nnsoa tUouu oniMurvu an liivu 
hllttry. 4'At pristtivors. ttX> lun-st's. ivttndv the plunder oarriinl fivin I enn- 
Ivinha. and thatve the distirjranisnHl foixms ten miUxs into the mountains.^ 
lie Kt'lvls iHthovtHi that lu' vpiartei's would Ih' jriveu them Invause the> 

nl inirneti t'hamlHM'sbnrjj:. , 

t‘ 'i.-vr''i. SUirmisii at Summit I'oint betwtmn a detaehment of tou- 
dt'irtti's ami the New York Oraj^nms. ^ . 

-d thmeral Sherivlan wms definitml at M eloh s Spnn^ir wUu 


of I’ VtV 


■ - t\n\(mleratt\s nt t’'harUvstvnvn weix' defmUxl by t olouel 

mrU^ \{ \ 


.t''veH, , 1 . « 

oo Sht'ritiau's trxxuvs debxaUxl the Confmlenit.'s at 

aUtewn 

vXi The tXmfederattvs wmv dofmttxl four miUxs fnuu CharU’s- 
Vhm tvvditmK. and Mnit whieh fvdlowtHf and iuxxxhW it m 

'‘adv. was tyttwvs'u tlie armies v>f ibmera^l Sherulan and ^’'^veral iv*ri. • 
^ h Martmsburir was eaptnixxl bv tmneral V^rl^vs tixx iv-. 










rilUiiNOI/MlY 'iK TIIK WAIt. 

! *1 ■ * 

!/». •' rivalry iin«l“r VaiJ^^hn wanAv».fi.|| 

itn f >i I'\«<ii*ral^ tj/al*'/ ^#<*/M*ral f/I'fHtU fl<?f<^al^i<l ^*Mfmra) W(*/'a|)aw 
iM .r lfc*rrvvil)«i, killing , ,,,,, 

- ntrmhr, 'A. Avi-nWI M<'^^aiiHlaial at Hunkar Mill. 

^ hmh.r i r'avalry ra-ar IkTtyvilla la^twaafi Mfmby'a (mH 

HlAXA f u jii. n, in wlimh Mohby lont IH rn«ni, Uillarl aral captuml, 

- ..h^„h*r I I. Hkirmihli n<*,artkaif^TVilla, nimlinr (kninty, baivvann kV<l 


i 


•r-lh uialar (!a(»Uiin II. H, llaKaiiM afal 'AO horna i}ii«'vaM. 

M. Tonfa/larab'H uralar (U>]nin*.\ V. A. Whxtlia,r, 


I/O f.la' tiur/t 


U r of !j*SA, unions Ihafn fkifitain Philip .1. aial Paptaiii William I), Thiir 
TOoial - t/'ut-.rrilUt:., movaxl from Ttv/^-Wfll (kmnty, VirKiaia, u|Hm a rai<l inhj 
"V. -.t Virginia, ratijrnif»#< Kaphmihar 2H with 1U) horHC-H, 200 a.attla, aral hav 

int( kail only on‘^ man. 

i-itph-uihfr \K Uanaral Karly’a tna^ph ra^rapturaO MartifiHhur^f. 
Htfihfiihtr *l'A. f Vmfa^la.raOfh iinOar Major .lamaH H. Nounfiari rnova.fl 
from Taz<:wall f Joiinty ijfwm a raiO Inh; tha Kanawha Vallay. 'Phay raturnad 
U#'I’a/^rwall Oat/ihar 1. 

H*itiniihi‘r 20, fJoh»nal WlO-har aaotnra'l Wa.nbm aral rf»hha.fl tha ICx 
a.han^ra |}a/»k of ftrj,2H7.Hri; aJno aaptniwa a nninhar of Ilonas (luanlH, 

20, fJaotain William H. I'ayiai, of Wil/;laa’'H (‘/^mimaial, or^*,ii 
fiiayj .lanalaw, I ^-wUi iUumly, 

Hf-iiU'wht’f 27, Wih'.lmr (lafaah!/! KaOaral rtavalry at IlmtkhfLniam aral 

aa(>t.>jra/J t.la^ 1/iWn. 

Hf'fih-.i/iht'f'AH. 'I'ha lOrhalx hM,vin^ f»a;va.O np tha rivar from Itimkhan 
non, aral l'a/)arali», nmJa.r Major '/’, I'\ Lan//, h».vin^< oa.anpia<l tha hiwn, 

f/ilonal WrP'.larr mraJa arlanh aral n-aaptnraO tha plimaaial Park Majrrr LaiiK 

(uaJ ViO uifu ja-lr*/>nar, rual 0aMtrr,ya(| a hu'K<t rprantity of military Mprrrm. 

Iinfitn$t0. Hkirmihli rtt tla: fraail.h.of (!r»al Ulym*. Itala^lM iiralm' 
.viajor fVoijnnri,n wt?ra rhifa.apt/l, 

(hJohtr II, Hkirmmh twf> milan Krmth of I’aP'.rMlmr^ hatwaari lOH 

malar I ln.rraiNa, 

,, • ' I, I fMt . 0<wn of WInllahl »i,tal waw 

an/1 va/n ' " lhm//|/,n/l wan naa’tally wontalarl, takmi prlNi/trar, 

/ r 'IhO l/,nh<-.ln, n,tl,(M',l(<*./l Hnyorly anri witM 

tally womahal and takan prin 
ranmaial of /'oloiad Yraiii<rl:i 
KiaamU, . "'"h, wan miala up r»f mmi fr/nn 21 

hvlnjap-n iii,/l/I n’, **“*'0"’hlnt P/ninty, wan/'itptnrad hyPim 

worm l.iiknn pi lN/aaa'. 

l«i»nm/» an/1 lAiy/i, »,i //. « i # WlPdior /'rrptnrmi ntiil OunirO tlm ntaaitanw 
/’/o///v,/Ur 7 lUvor, 

‘'adl at Viflo ****n^*’ 4*^” *with 22fi l''o/lMral«, dnOtapnl 

//0///-///V, 27 f 1 |a;lM/n.,rn, 

wlUi M, niiimII TfMrn iil.hM'lfHil 

jih/l o/n-‘ 0014',III,|(|^ „,,,l vv(i,n dofoato/l, with it hinn r»f 


M//ma Unarda nralar Paptain I{/,k#/« aral lOdadn 

20, t:/<|/,n<.I WiP'Imo- attra-kod tla? 

^MTf^raMVl I« I fMt * 


...ii':;":'''7' ""-ii. will, !iM, It.. ,t 

Ih' l//*)l 4a /|'r /•*/' , " '"^"'h/o', w/if /i in <^oi 


If 




i',,i,i«, wii.i, i:,(, 




aa-.n, wan/luf/ai tod Py < !(mfinha'ii.tan 


01,1 lO/Mh/ir ani p» laiwl Kuyant, c.aptnrin/r or'dlapm'a 
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inn 

frov- 


»"•' ';;f ■'’;v,;;"‘i'on,,u; u„.l-r Major McDoi.al.l wore dofoaUi.l at 


Joutttv 

prison I'r*' 

uiovtHl fri>ni 

Joiituiry 
Jtviuory 


,, 11 (tonoraJ lessor oai.luro.1 Itovorly. 'I'lio Fodorals were in 

//I'l.'lonoi H. Youart,. TI.ey lost « Icilleii, 23 wounded and 580 

ior Major E. S. Troxel, 


McNeill, 
more and 


jmrw 11. A I'^Hloral scout party, under Major E. & 
n>ni Kevsor, invssiu^' through Foiulletoii County. 
wi'if If'- Skiruiish at retershurg. Major Troxel defeated 
.mnitory in. Kchel guerrilla.s wrecked a train on the Balti 

Ohio Kailread near Dutheld. 

Kriinuirit 4. Train tlirown from track and robbed by Confederates near 
Har|H'r’s Ferry. 

Ft'tyruai'i/ 5. Major H. W, Gilinor was ca])tured by Federals under 

Ymiiu»'. no!i.r Monrpfiolil. 


Ft'(yruari/ 5. Major H. W, Gilinor was 
Colonel Young, near Mooretield. 

AWin/un/ ‘Jl. Generals Crook and Kelle; 

\ I _# . 1 _i . ^ _ 1 r • _. 1 . j r 


AWin/un/ ‘Jl. Generals Crook and Kelley were captured at Cumberland 
by HI Confederates under Lieutenant .fesse McNeill, son of Captain J. H. 
^ieNeill. There were 3500 Union troops in Cumberland at the time. 

Ft'tyntat'ii ‘JO. General Wintield S. Hancock was assigned to the com¬ 
mand of the Ftnleral forces in West Virginia. 

J/tm’A 15. RelxM guerrilas were defeated on the South Pork, above 
MiHirebeld, by Captain McNulty. 

.ynirli 22. LicuU'nant Martin defoalod Ciinfoderates of McNeill's com- 
mand on I aUerson Crook, in Mineral County, killins 2, wounding 3. 

Creel/Hridirn in J1“***‘^'**J^^ derailed and robbed near Patterson 

’n ^I^NeilPs command. 

toroos in West v'irghni' ‘1"’ oomunuid of Union 

noarXar'lostowi^'^‘'‘'''''''* Uiudoun County Rangers 

Virgini Jcivil luthorftior Uoroman that the West 

8tato," '«> IttiF'' iHxhes of arniod Rebels are in the 


^*«pt'r raided a Rebel rendezvous on Tim- 
^h'Neill's Ccininjinv .. 3 . _ 





CUKONOLOGY OF THE WAR. 


who bad horses or mules were permitted to keep them. Old cavalry horses 
and artillery mules were harnessed to plows, and peace a^-ain reigned in the 

111ntillof ost‘ 

West Virijinia furnished 3b, 530 soldiers for the Union, and about 7000 
for the Confederate armies. In addition to these there were 32 companies 
of tiwixs in the state service, some counties having one company, some 
two Their duty was to scout, and to protect the people against guer¬ 
rillas. The majority of them were organized in 1863 and 1864. These com- 
ixinies with their captains were as follows: 

Captxain M. T. Haller.Barbour County. 

A. Alltop.Marion County. 

H. S. Sayre.Doddridge County. 

J. C. Wilkinson.Lewis County. 

George C. Kennedy.Jackson County. 

John Johnson. “ “ 

William Logsdon.Wood County. 

William Ellison.Calhoun County. 

Alexander Donaldson.Roane County. 

Hiram Chapman. “ “ 

H. S. Burns.Wirt County. 

John Boggs.Pendleton County. 




M. Mallow. 

John Ball. 

J. L. Kesling. 

William R. Spaulding 

M. M. Pierce. 

William Gandee. 

Nathaniel J. Lambert 
James A. Ramsey.... 

John S. Bond. 

William Bartrum. 

Ira G. Cojieley. 

William Turner. 

Sanders Mullins. 

Robert Brooks. 

B. L. Stephenson.... 

G. P. Taylor.. 

W. T. Wiant. 

Isaac Brown. 

Benjamin R. Haiey... 
Sampson, Snyder.... 


ii ii 

Putnam County. 
Upshur County. 
Wayne County. 
Preston County. 
Roane County. 
Tucker County. 
Nicholas County. 
Hardy Count.y. 
Wayne County. 

(( (I 

Raleigh County. 
Wyoming County. 
Kanawha County. 
Clay County. 
Braxton County. 
Gilmer County. 
Nicholas County. 
Wayne County. 
Randolph County. 
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l AKLY Sin TU'MUN IS AND INDIAN TKODIII l-S.* 

Ndiii ly l.liii'l.v n.ri.iMnoM l<Miinii(,H w«»i*i« |i|iiii(tMl on Mm 

•lotHi for 



vvnii iM mI' Mid ... )H«rurn Mm |,|(Im iiI' oiiil^i'itimn Hiilllrlmil. tnnv) 

|(» t'l'uHp Mm A IlDyluMiioM Mini lllliD |M(MHDMf4lnil oT Mid vmIIdvm of Mid WdnI,. 
'I'liD DDiinh'V liDyoMil Mid nmii iiIm.) iin, wIidii m|m>I(dii of liy Mm Vii'KininiiM, wiiN 
diUIdiI " iJm wiiJdi'r of I liD MlMMlpiRi|i|il," liDDiMipD Mid mI i'dimiim liii.viiiK Mmlr 
pniiri'i'M Dll Mm wdmI.dmi Mln|iD llowt'M liilo Mid i i| iI IM\ di', wIiIId Miond 

i iMlii(i DiiiivfwiiI il dI' I Iii« miiiiiiiil rDiiiiil MidIi' wii.y IiiId (Jid AMiiuMd < )i*dimi. 
wii.M imiiiM, ri'Diii nlioiil, Id IVHU fin* Mm N'Ii'kIdIM' iddoi'iIm I,o iIIdMiikhInIi 

l)D|.wi>Dit Mm imIimI'DI It mill vvdmI.di ii i'oiiiiI i y liy nilliiiH Mm foniiDi* " Mmii|»NliirD 
('iiiiiiliv," mikI I liD Itil (.Df "Mm wiilDiporiim M lMHlMMi|i|ii," Im'diiiihd I lii.ni|)Mtiii’D 
Iiii'IuiIdiI Mm iimimI Iiiiiidi i.ii iiIi iqdI I IdiiidiiIm IidIavddm I.Iid ViiIIdv of Vii'frhilii. mill 
Mid Miininilf of Mid AIlDfilnMilDM, Mini illil im|. limliiilD miy Dotiiil.i'y on Mm 
wdhIdi'ii hId|id, Dxi'D|»|. iilioiil, Di|£lily pi|iiiirD iiiIIdm III Mm |H’dhdii|, roiiiily of 
'I'lmliDi', I hiiiliDt‘M mill D\ I iloi Di n iM oHMDil Mm nioiitit.iiiiiM oddiimIoiim lly from 
V'Di y D|i,i ly Miiidm, iiiiil Mid doiiiiI i y WdbI \vii 11 1 (yriiilIII!I ly Iidi'm iim UiiowM. 
)iui|tDMDor MiIm I'linmlDi' in l.o iiidiiMdii Mid ioiiI.dp liy wIiIdIi (liDoti.rly hdI Mdim 
mill Dxiiloi'Dip t'liuiiil MidIi wiiy ovdi Mid AIlDf/lmiilDH fo Mm ii|i|iDt' viiIIdvh of 
M|iiv|i,| ({ivDi* mill Mm MudoiihmIidIm, om IIdiiImi ly lliiil mddMoii mow iimlinlDil 

111 IfmtiliilIilI mill Tiii'lii'i diiiiiiIJdn. I'lm hiiIiIddI Iiiim Iiddii iiiiidIi iiD^lDi'tDii 
liy wMIdir wIid Iiiivd pi dI ddiIdiI Io dovdi' Mid (IdIiI, Mmy linvliif^ ^Ivdm MidIi’ 
IiMdiiMdii In Mid p,idii| lil^liwiiy |o tim wi'sl, fiolii (’llliiliDrlMml lo Mil l»itnii>{y 

mill loMliifi mI|J[IiI III Mid riirt Mini Mu’Id WDiDuMiDr pnllm, wIiIdIi wdid of no 
MiiiiiU Impni tiiiiDD nil ImipMi now iiliiiiml roiKDllDii IlDfoiD pt oi-DDiiin|kr Ion 
dimimIiIdmiUdii III HUMID III Mmiii, ii IiiIdI liiuloiy will Iid hIvdii of Mid lil^liwiiy 
11 1 III! I 'll III 1 *Di Imii I WdhI , ) ly w ll li '11 Mill Mdi H Ilf Mid Ii I WDf M oilDli^ll IidIii. foil III I 
Mil'll wii v Hl’tiiMp Mid iimimiiilmtt 

Aliiiiil Mm VDio rrriU Mm ( ililo Mitiiipmiy, ii \M>iil||iy doi jun iiMoii DipfH/<Dil 
111 Innllim wlili Inilimin, mnl iiImu iIdiiIIiih In hoiil'i wdhI oI I.iiiiidI Hill, dim 
pliiyiMl { 'dIdim'I 'rimniim \ ’i Dnnp, \\ Im UvdiI IUIddii iiiIIdh diihI of I 'iiimIidi Imiii, 

III Hill \ I'V 11 put It Ity whirl, t , „,|d| I Dllllhl DIO I V I 1 11'l I >Oi | .4 t O | 1 1D I > 11 io 1 1 I \ DI . 

I liD DDiiipititv liiiil 11 pliM Diiiiil II (ill I m I iiiiiliDi liinil, Mil'll I iiIIdiI WIU m ♦ 'iddIi 

« dIdudI I'tDHiip dITdidiI I, iDwioil lo Hid Imlimi who wonhl mm li Hid IidkI 

'dmId lot II pitih lioiii (hniihDi hiiiil lo Hid hIIo of ^lH^^hm*^ An tnillmi 

imiiimmI NDiiiiirolhi idddIvdiI Hid Ii'wioil. iDiil II piiHi wiim imo Io«I I'm I of 

"'D Wfiv it follDWD.I II hiiniilo liiill hy whirh Hmm miimiilM hml diohno.I Hm 


ll I « 


mill il'nl'!**.!.!!”*■H'Hl. llirm- .Dili 111 . . . . 

Hllll ,1,1 O,,! ' V '' Id' III "III, I (linin', |ti|« |,.„.|, IMIII I, nilillllDlinl Illl'.lllDI 

Ji'i't-! Win Ilf iDiniil wlilfli fi'iitil iM'i I'f |<i"|M'iti |iifi.''Mtfil III HiIhI ttiii'tfi. 






niounUnns ftir M>r»'s. 'riatU'irs wiui meir uavuniu Liie ])atii from 

that linu'. if iiKliunl. tlu\v luid not been traveling it, or one similar to it, for 
years. Tradi'is l)y the hundred, and packhorses by the thousand, had made 

tlioir wav to the (iiiio before that time. In 1748 three hundred English 

traders crossed tlm Alleghanies, some by way of the Kanawha, others by 
Cumberland, and others by still other routes. In 1749 the French explorer, 
Celeron, met a company of six traders in Ohio, with fifty horses loaded with 
furs, bound for Philadelphia. The Nemacolin trail was widened into a 
wiigv>n road as far as the Monongahela in 1754, by George Washington. 
This was the first wagon road made from the Atlantic slope over the moun¬ 
tains to the Mississippi basin. The next year, 1755, Braddock, with his 
army, widened the road and completed it within nine miles of Pittsburg. 
He was defeated and the road remained unfinished. The National Road 
now follows nearly the route of that road. Braddock took 1500 horses over 
the route, and more than one hundred wagons, besides several heavy can¬ 
non. Although the road was a good one, yet for twenty-five years not a 
wagon loaded with merchandise passed over it. Traders still packed on 
horses. In 1781 the -people on the Monongahela, in Pennsylvania, paid 
five cents a pound to have their merchandise carried from Philadelphia, and 
in 1789 they paid four cents for carrying from Carlisle to Uniontown. Pack¬ 
ing was a trade. There were those who followed it for a living. Wages 
paid the packhorse driver were fifteen dollars per month, and men were 
scarce at that price. In 1789 the first wagon loaded with merchandise 
reached the Monongahela River, passing over the Braddock road. It was 
driven by John Hayden, and hauled two thousand pounds from Hagerstown 
to Brownsville, and was drawn by four horses. One month was consumed 
in making the trip, and the freight bill was sixty dollars. This was cheaper 
than pivcking on horses.* 

Prior to the time the finest wagonload of merchandise reached the west¬ 
ern waters, a movement had been set on foot for oi)ening a canal along the 
bank of the Potomac from Alexandra, in Virginia, to a j)oint on the North 
Branch of the Potomac near where the Northwestern pike crosses that 

stream at Gorman, in Grant County, West Virginia. Thence a road was to 
be made across the monnrai 


|. \M ^ M' l rij.'.M h;n'i>: ani> iniman 'I’ltoiiiiLiCH. 
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.|i.. v»> i »if till iniiuiilMiiiM •litiiiltl ItM Itiiiiiitl to l,|in lOiiHi. I»y ainl 

I «>l liilt'it il.urllit y wniilil Ni>l< ii|) nil iiiilt |MMiiloiij, r<<|nihllc., ainl 

. int-MiM iilllniirn Ml iiiilnii willi I ho H|imiiihIi. I In tlii'n'I'Mi'n iirf^iMl 1,|iat> 

kkA. 4 ftl. 14 *. ^ m 


. ^ T * ^ n V* f • • < > I • I >111 iiin I . I I «' I'l i< - 1 « - M n u I M I liiliLli 

. iitMu il l*‘* liiiill , iMin liy wii v III llin I'nluiiinn iiml l ln' MiMiiin^almla ; 
mIM’I I*\ \\ :> \ I’l 11 111 il M 11 in:< II Ml I llin Iv ll Mil w lia. Ill I<'H1, Ilin ynai'III Inr pnacM 
W * , I. ih'il Wllll I'illjL^llI ml, hn l•|■(«^^nll llin A I Inp, |iii,ii1»»h, IUmI vlNltnil iJiM M(H| 
,n:- iilmln, MM n loin ol olinni’viiI loii, iim \vnll mm In liiiiU ari.nr lar^o | riu’t.H of 
ImimI wlitoli linowiinil In llin \Vw^l. ( >ii IiIn rnliirii lin aHi’nmlnd (Ihnat Uivnr 
HIM I » roi .0*1 1 Im» imoiimI ii1m‘; Io SI ii iim I on, M'Im* vvImiIoiii of Aiiiorica’N fi'i'imloNl. 
Ml Ol 1 i hIiowii mo iiioro in Ills MiinooNH iii war iiiiil IiIh foroKififlit in |iolil.i(',H 

.him III 111* woiiiloi’fiil ^rii-Hii iiml iiiiilni’Nliiinliii.i; of I hn In wm ^Lfovi'rnlii)^ trailo, 
null (ho ollooU of on Iho fiiinro hi: lory of a oonniry. Wi* wlio 

look hiM'k, iinil hn\o llio inlviinlnKo of liiKlory, do not hoo any morn idoarly 
(him \Vn hlnp.lon f*>roNnw, llionoodN of honds Io iinilo lln* Mast ami the 
WohI \nd wllll 01(11111 foroNif.':hl ho nmppod Iho niosl praolioahU* rouloH for 
hlKhwtn?^ 'I’ho Miirvoys niiido for I lioi'iinal from Ah'xiimlria lo tho Mon- 
oni;nlMdn, forlv voarw iiflor, followi'd nlinosi (In* iilontii’iil Iim* marlKHl by 
WiodiiiiKlon, Inoimlinj; I In* ronds noross Iho monntnins. 'Pin' oamil was 
nov.M hnlll liirthor (him 1’ninhorliiml. InHMins.' Ilio invontion of riiilromls by 
IhnI liiiM’ pill n sh»|* b» *'imnl builtluiK'. WImmi Wiishin^'ton bopm U> urffo 
IInm't'iislrm I Ion i>f ii onmil, ho was o|•po^M'd by ihoMaryliiml Asst'inbly; but 

In t’lHI, w Im'm ho roInriM'd lo i ho prosoonl ion of his sidioim', Mary hind joimnl 

\ nmnl'n, and In IhaaMidn'r of I hat y«'ar both iiiinh' appropriations for oinm- 
Imk 11 ihmmI ’Mroin Iho IiikIm'sI prm'tioablo navigation of tlu' IVdomao to that 
*d liio ICtv«'r tMimit or tho Mi>m>nKhola."* Waslunifton was tho tirst prt'si- 
*loMt of tin* oanal o*mipan>. lb' was j^ivt'ii stooU to tho valno of sovoral 
tlioimnnd dtdlai’N In that o*Mni»any. ami an otjual amount in th*' oanal to Ih' 
iSMi.’drnob'd up llu' Jiiiim's Kiv«'r ami *h'wn tho Kanawha, lb' it'fnstHl to 
i.H'oh.* oHhm o\o«nd on vsnidition that Im' bo iH'riuittovl tv' vh'voto his stvH'k 

lo MoiiM' ovliM'iitIv'iui 1 purp**Mv'. lb' vlivl thi.s in lus will. 

llavliiK thms Npv'kv'n v'f hlnhwavs anil prv'iHvsv'd hiirbways. botwoon tho 
Potoinao b'lvor and tho I'ppv'r Valh'y of thovMiiv'. it romains tv' bo shotvn 
that thos.' wv'i v' nv't Iho only miths aoi\'ss tho mountaims. ’riuvso montu'iuHl 
woro v'f hirifo. almost national imiH'riam'o; tlu' ('^iths yot t'' s^n'kon of 
\MM ii of Iv'oal hu|H'rlanv'o only . but sv' far as Kamlolph and I uokor wuntuvs 

aro oonv'ornod. tliov woivof moiv imiH'rtaiu'o than tho SravivivH'k ixvid ; Ih' 
oauMO Iho majority of tho v'urly sottlors v'f I'pi'v'r t'luvit and v'f l>?rH>ts 
\ allv'V vUvl not traw'l tho IbavlvlvH'k ixvnl. but v'ntoiMsl by trails fuithor 
Mv'Uth’, of whiv'h thois' woiv thrv'o iiuiH'rtant v'm's. and ono of h'ssor nujx'rt 
imoo I'biM hvttor was Uuv'wn as thv' Mv't'uUoujjh I'raiU It ^vu'^svhI tioiu 
Mooroth'Ul tv* Paltv'rsv'n Tivok, up that stis'am thivuirh ibwnlaml tvai*, ui 
Uianl rv'untv i v'imv»v'vI v'w'r a spur of tho .VlU'^hanu's tv* tho Nv'rth brauoh. 
foUvMvlnK tho Konoral huo of tho Nv'rthwwstorn piko to tho hoad ot tno 
l.nth' Xv'UKhioKhonw in ihirtvtt bounty, Maryland, thonoo totho Nouv’hu 
mIm'mv wv'Ni of ihiUlaml. and v'n to I'lmat b'i\or nv\ar tho I v'nnsUvaiua h u 
Mui a I'lanv'h fo'in it bsl vh'n n Uorso Shvs' b'un to tho im'uth "f 
Ibin nh.'iv It intv'rHwv'tv'vl anothor ivath to Is* siv'Wn of hator. this nr^m n 

.'I ilm Mv'rulK'Uwh I'vail wasvH'v'^vsiv'nallv travv'lvHlbx . 

and ih.' \ alU'v Kixor. but it na.s v'f minor nni'ortsanvHv 

ui' tho Nv'ithUvanoh of tho IN'tvunav' to tho Insad vd that stisvauv, "vioiv tho 


' svM' ttv'utn^''' stAiuU'v 



178 EARLY SETTLEMENTS AND INDIAN TROUBLES. 

Fairfax Stone was planted. Thence it crossed Backbone Mountain to the 
head of Lead Mine Run, about ten miles east of St. George, in Tucker 
County It followed down Lead Mine to its mouth, thence down Horse Shoe 
Run to Cheat River at the Horse Shoe, three miles above St. George. 
Thence one branch led down Cheat, across Laurel Hill to the Valley River 
below Philippi, in Barbour County. The other branch passed up Cheat to 
the vicinity of Parsons, Tucker County. Thence is passed, by a route not 
now definitely known, to the head of Leading Creek, in Randolph County, 
and thence to the settlements on Tygart’s River. The geography of the 
country renders it probable that the path from Cheat to Leading Creek fol¬ 
lowed Pheasant Run. The majority of the settlers on Cheat River, above 
and below the Horse Shoe, came to the country by this trail, from the 
Potomac; and many of those who settled on Leading Creek did likewise; 
but there was another path by which many of the early settlers of Ran¬ 
dolph entered the county. This will be spoken of presently. There is no 
record of the marking of the path by Fairfax Stone. It seems to have been 
there at the earliest visit of the whites, and was probably an Indian path 
or a buffalo trail across the mountain. It is known that not only the earliest 
settlers on Cheat, but also some of the earliest on the Buckhannon River, 
and on the West Pork, entered the country by this path. The first white 
man to follow the trail was probably William Mayo in 1736. It is known 
that he ascended the North Branch in that year, and discovered the streams 
which have their sources on the western slope of the mountains—tributaries 
of Cheat River. History does not say how far westward he followed the 
streams ; probably not far. Nine years later other explorers ascended the 
North Branch to the present territory of Tucker County, and a map made 
of the region soon after is tolerably accurate. During the French and 
Indian war, from 1754 to 1759, it is believed that parties of Indians occa- 
siontilly followed the path in their raids into Hampshire and Frederick 
Counties; but it cannot be established positively that they did so. 

Twenty miles south of the trail which led by way of Fairfax Stone, an- 
otUer path crossed the Alleghanies, known as the Shawnee Trail, and in 
later years sometimes called the Senaca Trail. The former name was given 
because it was traveled by Shawnee Indians, notably, by Killbuck’s bands, 
in raiding the South Branch settlement. It was called the Senaca Trail be¬ 
cause, after reaching the summit of the Alleghany, it passed down Senaca 
Creek to the North Pork. The trail, beginning near Huttonsville, passed 
near Beverly and Elkins, thence across the branches of Cheat River above 
the mcmth of Horse Camp Creek; thence to the summit of the Alleghany ; 
down Senaca on the eastern side to the North Pork. Thence one branch 
probably ascended North Pork to connect with another trail further 

^ described presently; another branch passed down the 
JNortn h ork to Petersburg and Moorefield where it intersected the McCul- 
ougi Iran, or what was subsequently called the McCullough Trail. 

ill ^ that, although these trails were traveled by the early 

se ers, they were originally Indian paths, and had been traveled by the 

mind. The first settlers found them and used them. 
\ great importance. It was the chief highway be- 

South Branch for a century. Hundreds of 
Year laden with salt, iron and other merchandise, traveled it every 

passed over it. During the Civil War it 
®q tly used by soldiers. Many of the horses and cattle captured 
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and near where the Staunton and Parkersburg pike crosses that stream’ 
the path turned toward the west, and ascended the Alleghany Mountain! 


It followed the dividing ridge, as is believed, between Deer Creek and Little 
Run, in Pocahontas County, a short distance, then descended the East Pork 
of Greenbrier River to the main river ; crossed it; crossed Shaver’s Moun¬ 
tain to the headwaters of Shaver's Pork of Cheat River; thence across 
Cheat Mountain to Tygart’s Valley River. It will be seen that from the 
head of the North Pork to Tygart’s Valley, the path deviated but little from 
the general course of the Staunton and Parkersburg pike. No person 
knows when this path was first used. Without doubt it dates back beyond 
the reach of history, and was followed by buffaloes and Indians before emi¬ 
grants and traders made it a highway across the mountains. It was prob¬ 
ably a branch of a famous Indian trail which came through Pennsylvania ; 
traversed Maryland east of Cumberland ; crossed the Potomac at the mouth 
of the South Branch; ascended that stream to its headwaters. After reach¬ 
ing Tygart’s Valley River, it intersected the Shawnee Trail near Huttons- 
\iUe, crossed to the head of the Little Kanawha, in the southern part of 
Upshur County, and followed that stream to the Ohio River. A tradition 
that the trail up the Little Kanawha, and thence across the mountains to 
the Potomac, was marked out by a squad of soldiers who escaped from 
Braddock’s battle, in 1755, and made their way to the Little Kanawha, and 
up that stream, should be given little credence. It is impossible that any 
soldiers escaped by that route, and if they did, the trail is well known to 

have been in existence long before that date.* 

A study of the physical features of the country, lying between the 
North Branch of the Potomac and the head of the South Branch, a region 
stretching fifty miles southvyest along the Alleghanies from Pairfax Ston^ 
will show why so few paths crossed between the valleys on the east and 
those on the west. The country, embracing more than a thousand square 
miles, was and is one of exceeding difficulty to the traveler. Between the 
two points, Pairfax Stone and the head of the South Branch, the Alleghany 

7~^here was another Indian trail which led from Valley Bend, some si* ® 
the headwaters nf thAWnnth Rranrh. There is a tradition tliat the B)?art urn* y 

i niitssacreilthe tiles faniilv in 

L, up the Elk to the uumth of 
Elk Water to Tygaits Valley. 


n Randolph County, up Valley Fork, down 


It i ^ ivanuojpn uouni/y, up viincj' x'uj n., uw.. - ..f so many 

believed that no other place in West Virginia contained the ^ 
trails as Tygart’s Valley. It Was, evidently, a favorite hunting ground for tne 
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Mount^iin and tlio inirallol and cruuiided rid^c3S lyin^ on both sides, are 
puslnul in stupendous masses; broken and cleft; steep 

ivnd bleak; cut bv ravimvs; battleinented by crafts and pinnacles; and had 
all the jungles aiui tliiekets been removed, they would still have offered 
sorii'us ebslacles to t he passaj?e of the emigrant and explorer. But, added 
to the rocks and cliffs, the whole region, along the upper tributaries of 
Cheat River, over to the Greenbrier, was one unbroken wilderness of pines 
and tangled laurel. Nearly a century passed, after the settlement of 
the country on both sides, before roads wore constructed through this wil¬ 
derness, even in the most favorable places. And to this day there are 
scores of square miles where scarcely a cabin is to be seen. The dense beds 
of laurel even yet appall the hunter; and they are entered only when the 
lumberman’s a'x cuts the way, or where railroads slash and blast their lines 
through jungles and rocks. As late as 1861, when Garnett’s army was 
defeaUni in Randolph County, and was cut off from retreat by the Stanton 
pike, it wtis comj>elled to make a detour of one hundred and twenty miles 
to pass round this trackless wilderness, when the distance was only one- 
half, could it have made its way directly across the mountains. Again, 
in November, 1862, when Imboden made a dash with 300 cavalry from 
Pendleton County to St. George, and was compelled to fall back, he saved 
his army from capture by overwhelming forces on nearly all sides, by taking 
refuge in the forests between Dry Fork and Shaver's Pork, where he was 
safe from pursuit. 

It can be seen that the Mountain Wilderness was a barrier which the 
emigrant was able to cross at only three points—at the northern, at the 
middle, and at the southern extremity. While the stream of emigration 
was pouring into the Ohio Valley along the Braddock road, and along the 
Forbes road north of it, and while another stream of home seekers passed 
down the Kanawha, three obscure paths, hardly known then and now 
almost forgotten, conducted the hardy pioneer into the Valley of the Cheat 
and to the Tygart Valley, and to other valleys further west. 


SETTLEMENTS AND MASSACRES. 

f seen some of the difficulties in the way of the early settlers 

1 reaching the country, it now remains to show what fate 

^ vicissitudes of fortune through which the infant colony 

pasi» first settlement on the waters of the ^Monongahela within 

ft West Virginia, was made as early as 1753, possibly 

families, Robert Files, or Povle, where 
the ^ Tygart, farther up the Valley, near 

takes its Tiftmo brick house.” From the one settler Files Creek 

contemnorantv^n^^^ Irom the other the River and Valley. It appears from 
was Po^e nnt ^ irginia that the proper spelling of the name 

will never be latter spielling has been so long used that it 

the South Bra.nph ^ Vv. Clearest neighbors of the emigrants lived on 
Pen^vlv^nn tb« one side, at the mouth of the Youghiogheny, in 
in the present’terHt -vr southward there were two white men living 

south in Greenhrilir County, and a settlement still further 

that an Indian villao-p , stated by Withers, the earliest historian, 

No Indian ttiwn the settlement. This was doubtless a mis- 

at the time under confirm to have been in that part of West Virginia 

uMer consideration. Bnlltonn, on the LUtle Kanawha, iS the 
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Cfuntv of Braxton, about fifty miles from this settlement, was 

i hlv nIt was near enou^fh to have been considered danger- 

linear- but, fortunately, the village was not there at that time. It was 
if lunded until about twelve years afterwards, when a Delaware chief, 
li 11 with five families came there and settled. They were from Orange 
r mtv New York, and were living in New York as late as 1764, at 
hich time Bull was arrested, charged with taking part in Pontiac’s con- 
'^niracv was carried to New York City and subsequently was released and 
he mov^ with his families to Bulltown, and remained about five years. 
The .settlers from Hacker’s Creek, in Lewis County, destroyed the town in 
1772. It is further stated by Withers that an Indian trail passed near the 
settlement. This was no doubt the path up the Little Kanawha and down 
the North Fork of the Potomac, already mentioned, or that branch, called 
the Shawnee Trail, which led into Pendleton County, f 

During the season of 1753 the two families in Tygart’s Valley not hav¬ 
ing raised enough corn for their bread, and also probably having some 
uneasiness on account of the growing hostility of the Indians and French, 
decided to leave the country for the present. This was late in De¬ 
cember, 1753, or early in January, 1754, as inferred from Governor Din¬ 
widdle’s a/Kjfjunt of the affair. But they had delayed their departure too 
long Indians appeared at the Piles cabin and murdered him, his wife and 
five children. One .son, who was not at the house, escaped. The youngest 
child killed was ten years old. The boy who escaped fled to Tygart’s 
house about two miles up the valley and gave the alarm in time for the 
family to (j.scafKi. The Indians who did this deed were returning, as is said, 
from a raid on the South Branch where they had killed or carried into 
captivity a young man. The date of the Files murder has long been dis- 
puUjd. Governor Dinwiddle, of Virginia, in his speech to the Assembly, 
February 14, 1754, refers to it and says it was “no longer ago than last 
rnorith,” which would j)la<ie. it in January, 1754. On February 4, 1754, the 
bodies of the, rnurder(;d settlers were discovered hy white people, and “they 
seeirH'd to have be<in dea/1 about two months.” It is presumed that the 
deaxl were buried, although Withers says that in 1772 a man named West- 
fall hujiid the hones and buried them.| 


\ V iV*” *** bu()roljal)lf; that ttic Indiari villaj^e referred U) by Wlttiers, was Kupp<)«ed 
't'« . "'Ih'S south of Hcverly, on Mingo Kun, a small tributary of 


'I'v • 'I'l Hcverly, on Mingo llun, a small tributary of 

^*16 setl.lers su|)i>osrrd. and present Inhabitants of the vicinity maintain, 
n wi was llrst visited liy wlilU* p<*ople tlie Mlng(» Indians (xjcupled a 

I'l from tlumi Mingo Itun, Mingo Knob and Mingo FlatiS were 

at. till. I,''"w^'ver, It Is morally certain, if not aiisoliitely so, tiiat no Indian town exist/cd 
exlHti.u 11'after tin* coiini.ry liecame known to wldte nuui. 'J’liat an Indian lowtj ofice 
eoinitii/, ' ' I* is arnph!-, and tlie same proof j)laces tlie town long prior to tlie 

trllicki I » ' ^ wldbi pe(*ple. As siiown in a forim*r chapter of tills Isiok, the Indian 
New Yr 'ii!" ‘'‘'^ 'd^yhig West Vlrgltda were driven out or exterminat'd by Mohawks fnim 
'i’lie vlltii ''‘‘>'tury before tiie first wlilt* man’s cabin was Imilt west of tlie Alleghanles. 
''f IiKfi i'i.u' *’V Mingo llun, l-liereffu-e, must liave cejised to exist as tlie iiermanent home 

not lilt*!' tlian J( 172 , eighty yisirs, at le.'ist, before Files liulit Ids caliln. 


the •'vviiiH,*.*'1^'***'*'*^’ edil,(!d a new edition of Witliers, six'ald* of Mils tri 
"•lleH ill,, ^ 'riu'“Warrior Hrancli” crosseil tlie Olilo 111vi'r forty or 

t'liit It wiik ri'ii ' ^*‘'*'*‘ I'liere intxi Pennsylvania, ami at its ne 


trail as 
or fifty 
nearest 


* M/ Willi fllll rtf I 4 II 1 X ft 

'ny “ne iiiiudred miles from 'Pygart’s Valley. 

♦ t/h(* ... 1 , . _ 


^ who rininlrriMl Uw MIph family wpit “rrUiriilnK from Hh' 

*'*"• niiiidcr,**7 “killed or carried lnt> captivity a young man,” it Is probable 

« < urri-d,,ar|y in tlie fall of nf>a, Inst-ad of lieci'mlHir of Unit year or Jaiiu- 
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AfUir this, Ty^jirt’s Valloy lay vacant for oI^^IiUmmi y(>arH. Kroin l"'r i 
U) 1701 thoro was trouble with the Indians on the honhu- most of ti,,, r 
and it was an inauspicious time to plant settlements west of the mount ’ 
So disastrous was tne war that the settlements east of the nn)untains 
pushed back U) Winchester, with only a few forts Ixd.ween there and 
berland. The settlements on the Monon^alnda in 1 Vnnsylvania 
broken up, and the Indians and the French held sway west of the 
isfhanies. Hut when peace returned, in 1705, settlers Im/^an lo eross 11*^1 
mountains. There was a considerable colony in Upshur Uountv bv I-(‘n 
and the outposts of the white settlers had reached tlu' Ohu) id, VVlieelf *-■' 
Hut not till 1772 was a second attempt jiimle to plant selthmients in 
doJph County, and this colony was ])ernianent. M’lie Vjilley al),,v,. u„',i 
below Beverly had l)een visited from time to tiim« by liunt«*i-s ami exolorers 
and the excellent quality of the land was wi'll kndwn. When it beiran t > 
be taken, it went very rajiidly, and in a short tiiiuMt was all taken fo'r 
thirty imlm uj. and down the river.* Amon^ the ea,rly sidtlers who took u > 

land in 1772 were the names Maddan, Whitman, Wamsiey, Warwick Nelson 
Stalnaker, Kdlle and Westfal l. In this year, 1772. seddhunents wen^ldo in 
IJainson, Lewis, Jaylor; and settleimmts in Monongalia, and Marion (’oun 
ties made some years before, were in a llourisliin^r c-ondition. Hut so much 
wmld not be llio c,olony in Upshur County: not tlm,t anythini; 

was lacking with the people or land; l)ut so many new comers mitered the 
jtouiity that corn was consumed and liread faih-d. 'J’lie year I77;{ was loiiir 

known in Upshur (,ounty as “the starviiiK yiMir.” Settimmuits in 'riiclou- 

...(I, 

...... .... I,i,"i,j;;; 

illiout MuitVlmrwL '"'.V' r’’' '’'"'! I* H'mirli 

l''n‘i,.-h III WrHtrrn l*riiiiHvl v/iula h • LImJi L m\In llio 
lliat, r.oiinl.ry rio?n Mm* Sfiiil h llninrh \!v i rucrnl ly Im'mu carr lf'd tn 

l7rM, a»Ml Mm* U>y lunl Immmi (*arrlM(l m wI!J VNaMliInKlnn wmlr Miianti Ntivuinlicr 

/anr W.T.- thr uiunlrrrrK of tin- Khli raim v n'i'"’ ' ''' .... 

n.».l. I’iir prnnr is far rrniii ihikIMvi, imi tliau OflnNi'r, 

llmr. It, iH nut llki-ly that I mllaiiH wnnlil V.7'! "iukIit nrcurrrd ahniil I lull 

III lulflwlnl.cr I >i'ri‘i'iihrr nr .lanuai v if Ii'm'.*' "i"" ' J"mui>y I lirnuKh I hr ninuntahis 
iiihI r,nii1,riii|ilatr(l a rrturii n. I hr mH I li-ii iiiImmI mniu^h rni ii fnr hrrail, 

•''imiikrthr I,rip. Thla HtirUKl hrim I hr |ai hah||'|l 1'' "" 

"knr Iiinrr KiirrUlf 1 r • ball hr inunhu nrriii rril III I hr full. 

‘'"‘h»'. H<-r ail an irlr In thyaS'hVM'IpV^^ ''I’Hd'! j|l,,r'|''«|\.llu ^ 

/'hrir waa nn fnrt hMnVmlluMii'r I''"! I. Kpnkm nf In WII liri-H* Ikuilrr 

, '^ ’'"""•*1 nnr-half inllr raat nf ( niiiiiril 

•'*•11 ilnwii aiifi I h' ! ' Uv^ailH N allry. Many yraiH aflri thr 

hiili/i'I *'*^'' ***'*'** *‘‘ ' ‘b ill V, III |H7'| I 111 . 1 *' ‘’*^^''''“’*"*'''1 hi hiiihlliiua irKhlcnrr uhlrh 

*1 »Ink an iihul.iM.nt In thr rlvrr (n k, . IV ... »»"’ «rir iisr.l In 

Th! ''wiiyiarii i (I,;,tv. 'vimhlnK. .Sm.i. yrais lain a 

WliHO.ii^if" "’* * " M'llll Iri nf'll Iiilli. *U* " iT ''rDiaii niH' hllllilirit \raiH. 

J! ' "■ f-illl nn 111 ,! l.lnV'' ' “rv. rly. Nn.ilv a rnnliin If 

VV^al. V I'Jr i’^'’'.''”'■''''''''•‘1. and pinliiihll- l * i '• i ' “'ikri nnw livra. If hIIII shindN In 

Ift IM»W I'lwl'u** *'***"**^** * **** or KI'VdiiiI ^ IVli**** ' MmIImII fufj ||(i\v HfaiMlIhtf III 

' * * **^»W {\mH) \ 2 l yulirHohl. ^ ***•’ «**'* i.iil. II \M\H hiilll III 1774 
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, uf vojir. althou^li they prowled about the fort built in the Horse Shoe in 

Ver t’ouuty, until they so alarmed the settlers thq,t they abandoned their 

1 onv and retreated to tlie South Branch. The people in Randolph proba- 
h V o\\-od their safety to their vigilance. They kept scouts in the mountains 
watchiriK all the paths by which Indians would be likely to enter the coun- 
On the first intimation of danger, the settlers locked themselves in 
their forts. Indians seldom made an attack when they knew the people 
were prepared for them. The war closed in the fall of 1774 and there was 
peace until 1777, when the Revolutionary War commenced. The British 
induced the not unwilling Indians to take arms against the western settlers. 
There was much alarm along the borders. The people of Randolph 
repaired their forts, and again practiced the caution which had stood them 
so well three years before. They sent scouts to watch Indian paths. The 
first uiisl’orturie of the war, affecting Randolph County, befell two of these 
scouts, Leonard Petro and William White. They were watching the path 

uj) the Little Kanawha, perhaps in Braxton County. Late one evening they 
shot an elk. Scouts watching Indian trails fired guns only when necessary 
U) procui-e food, as the rei)ort might betray them to Indians. Such hap- 
pemd on the present occasion. A party of Indians were near, and hearing 
the gun, sought out the camp of the scouts and prepared to attack them* 
At that moment White, who was awake, discovered them in the moonlight, 
and being too near to escape, he whispered to Petro to lie still. The next 
instant an Indian sprang upon them. White aimed a blow with his toma¬ 
hawk, but missed. He at once changed his tactics, and putting on a cheer¬ 
ful air, i)retended that he had struck while half asleep, and had no wish to 
hurt Indians. He said he and Petro were on their way to join the Indians. 
His story might have deceived them had not the woeful face of Petro told a 
dilTerent story. It was plainly seen that he was not pleased with the situ¬ 
ation. The Indians tied them for the rest of the night, and in the morning, 
having j)ainted Petro black, indicating that he was to be killed, they start^ 
with the prisoners and carried them to Ohio. Petro was never again heard 
of.* White stole a gun, killed an Indian who was on horseback, took the 
hor.so, juid rode home, arriving in Randolph in November, 1777. 

It is probable that Indians followed him. At any rate a few days after 
he nniched Tygart’s Valley a party of twenty Indians approached within 
h'u miles of the settlements. But a snow having fallen, they were afraid 
h) vi'uture nearer lest their tracks should betray them before they could 
inurdor anybody. They accordingly lay hid ten miles from the hea4 of the 
Valley, until the snow was gone. On December In, they attacked Darby 
oniiollys house, in the u})per end of the Valley, killed him, his wife and 
^cvoral of his children, and took the others prisoner. They next appeared 
H l lm house of .h)hn Stewart and killed him, his wife and child, and carried 

prisoner his sister-in-law’, Miss Hamilton. They retreated loaded 
wuh plundor. .K)hn lladdan passed the hou.se that evening and discovered 
, '“”''‘ler. lln .sent a message to Wilsons Fort, twenty seven miles down 

u» alloy, nml (he ne.xt morning Colonel Benjamin Wilson, who was 
, otlicer in the Kevtilulionary army, was at the scene of the 

with thirty num, aiul folh>wed the trail -five days through ram and 


(! 
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u 


!»rk nf**' * hunllv (son\othno,s .spolloit IVdro) wore .sjiid to bo Siynush. Tho> were 
' n. “"«• '*« ^^l>u^o build. NMum 


and lu»w thov caiuo to Kandolph Inis 
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iiou. \vuU»r »l liiimK !<<» D<« w^u^;l-, iMiil IIumt f-.loDiin^r liiitij.^ 

wrtl- 'I’Ih* <'<»ijl<l iml. I»M «»v<^rDil{<‘ri, /tiifl Dh- incii r'*lijf!l,nijUy 

r«*iur!»‘Hl tin Vallny. 'riiiit. wh.h Dim Iasi, tiiiH<'lii<*l' doim l>y liiflifuiH in 
\\ t“,t \ MKiiiia tliul yoar. It. Iia<l IjmMi a l,<MTil>ln y«*u,r on tJn* IVonUnri^ I'nnn 
DiH laiiK t** Kt'uluc.Uy, aiwl i.'; Uiiown an l.lin “l)l()f>fly ynar of l.liici* 7 'h.’'* 
'llin V'alloy wn- imf viHifod l)y IndiaiiN in I77H. 'I’lio noxt, ynar lli(?y 

t ill:-! ui *- ><*lol»or and ->liot lii<!ijlcnanl .lolin WliiUi who wan l iilinjL'; alonp; tin; 

11** was a iiNofiil and popular man in l.hn c.oniniunil.y and IiIh death 
w viewinl as a imidiccalamity, (lolonni Dcnjamin Wilaon raiand a party 
of lima and marcliml with all hp<‘od l.hrou^'h Dm proHont noun tins of Upshur 
and I>*wih, inU) (Jilmnr, hoping D* <’''1' l'l“•' Indians off at a well known 
iTtmsiuK‘>f thn LitDo Kanawha, at Din mouth of Sand h’ork, lln r«*niainnd 
croncnulnd tlinrn for Ihinn days, hut thn Indians did not arrivn. 'rimy had 
prohahly rnturnnd U) Ohio hy sonm oDmr rouln. f 

Up to 17H() thn JiidiaiiH who had visitnd 'Pyj^art’a Vudlny had done ho in 

thn fall of thn year. Hut in 17H0 tlmy nanm in Mamh and ant a dan 

ffnrouK amhuKcadn in thn uppnr nnd of tlm Vallny, ahovn lladdan'.s h'ort, 
ThoinaH Laitkny ohHni-vnd thn inonnasin tranlfK in tlm path, and whiln nxam- 
inin^ thn.m hn Imard Honm onn Nay in an undnrtonn; “Lnt him aloim. jin 

will K" hrin^ morn." lln wnnt U> iiaddan’H h'ort and rnportnd what hn 

had Hnnn and hnard, hut In*- was not hnlinvnil, 'PImrn wnrn at that timn 
Hnvnral nmn from Ornnnhrinr (jounty stayinj^ all ni^'ht in thn fort, intnnd* 
iiiK Ktart hoinn thn nnxt morning. Whnn thny Hnt out a fnw of tlm ninn 
hnlonj<in^f in thn fort lu'/noinpanind thnni a Hhort diHtannn. Although 
warim.d of thn dan^nr tlmy approanlmd thn Hjiot narnhtHHiy and wnrn IJrnd 
U)Hjn hy thn IridiaiiH. 'Plm horNnim*n ^.fallopnd Hafnly l>y, hnt thn footmnn 
wnrn Hurrroundnil, and thn only nhannn for lisn.apn thny had was 1,o nnwH thn 
rivnr amJ climh a hill on thn oppositn Hidn. .John Mnijain was kilind thirty 
yardH from thn hrow of thn hill; .laiimH KalHton Htill imarnr tlm top; .JaimtH 
Crouch wuH woundnd hut rnan.hniJ tlm fort nnxt day. .John Nnlson, afhir 
nroNMinK thn rivnr, attnmpD;fi Ui (w-apn flown thn hank, hut wiih nmt hy an 
Iiulian and wan kilhid afl.f‘r a dnspm’atf! hand to haml hattin, as wiih nvi 

<inncn,d hy hiH Hhattnrnd ^^unsl/Kik, thn iiptorn narth and tln! lonlcH of Indian 
hair in hih Htill cJinchnd handH.| 

• I tjf; Kravf; »»f til*! Ojinmlly faudly liiHtlll |inliil,fd nut on l.lic jirnHfiit. fjiriii nf Uiiriiinii 
fiiiriKl, iiiiii alKiiit a l.iilrd of a lulli! I»<*lnw l,)i*! inniif.li nf (-'nmmllv Itiiii. Oiii* li<*u*lHt-niif 

iiiarkH l,l»! Krav*!, ^ 

11 lifrf! wioi a i(*'Uf!ra) lj<*llcf aiiiniiK tlm *il*l *; 1 I,I'/,*!iih f»f Kaiiflnliili l.liat Idnuti-iiaiit 

I'y tw** *I<-Hfil,*!rn I'rniii l,lii! ('nutliK-iital army, wli*> 

11. u 1 1 I 1*1" "*“'"**''***'**’ MUM|i**<’.tliiK l.lial, Wlill,*' waa IryliiK tn aiipn'lifiifl Miftii 

Ui*!y waylalil Ui*t rnad and Mli*)t lilm, ‘ " 

in*. '*"■ l’‘’h'tnr IiIkIi Ki«»im*l, at Di*; mniiDi nf KlkwapT, near 

wLL! Ill n ' l;'’*’*'"'''' I’anunf Uamlnip), f:r*m*-.li, 'rim liidlim ainliiiMnulf 

li**n^. « i.!ul umiiMinf Klkwat*!!, wli*!r<! II. (t 'IVilly unw IIvi'M. 'I'tm 

fnllnw*.*! iL. ' f 1*1 ravin*! familiiK flown fr*iin tlm w**hl„ 'I’li*! palti 

f*.llintii.(l I 111. iitiru ' *‘i* WImn llrffl njinn. Dm nmn ran a*T*mK Di** rlv**ranfl 

III** low *.f 111. MiV ' *i ' '**''• 1 "^*' fdmvi! Dii. mivv road wliifli liaa latfly Imfii iiiafl*i alonv 
N.i«Twill u .laiiif.H Drf.iifli WIIH wniinf|*-*l Juki, iim h.- rl•a.•ll.•*l Mi** inp nf l.li*- rlllf. 

i.f iii*>n wi-r*. III. rna«l an*l Di*-river. .Iiifioli VVarwlck anil .hii!**!* 

pr«>w!nl,n*,in.i*v *^ m'Ti'*^ .'*'■ >'*»rH.*liaf,k. 'I’li.'y llv* *l al, f’lnvi-r hlfk. In Die 

wink ijr*iiiiiK4'<{iiiu 111 *'h lifirHi* wan wniin*l<-*l. If, Ih ri'lat.eil l liaf, War- 
imver w*»rk ai/ahi ’hal, iHmaHlnn, If Im wnn 1*1 *•,airy lilni Hiifely away, In- im* fl 

paDi frniii 'ryifarl’h Vi n,.'t/’!i”*'**i ^i’ 'I'"* '^'"'wlnk k<*pl, IiIh prnmiHf. At tlial Diim tlm 

yK / Valli^y t/<) followfid l/lio rlv<ir lio MlnK<Ji uyi*r Mln^n 
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» witlunit soalpmtf him. The i>eople 

'I'honav^t 'hsaMu ^ savatfos nassod through the settlemeut along 

phuvin pjV ; ■(} out oomiuitting any murders, and were shaping 

r', Oh - U Kivor, alxn.. St, Ooorge, wt.c.i tliey fell in with Bve 
ilioii' .vvit>e h' t returninK from Clarksburg where they 


The Indians continued 
pn, James Brown and 


'StOl'S tOWaiM lA’utmii: v ivvi\. n* --. -v —* 

tlio sottlemont. Thov kilUnl Alexander Roney and took Mrs. Roney and 
her sou prisoners. TheykilUxl Mrs. Daugherty and Mrs. Hornbeck and her 
ohilvireu. Mrs. Humiigion and her children, and many others whose names 
eanuot now be iisoertaimxi. Jonathan Buffington and Benjamin Hornbeck 
osoa|XHi and earrivni the news to Milsons and Friends Forts. Colonel 
Wilson raisiHl a ov'>infViiny and pui'sued them; but the men became uneasy 
lest their own families should be murdered while unprotected, and they 
retiinuxi without having overtaken the savages. But the marauders were 
not to esoaix' without severe chastisement. When the news reached 

« « .• ^ « .« Tr_n_—— — 


murdered 


Couuty of Harrison. 


hi 


er. near Isaac Creek, in the present 
Lowther, of Hacker's Creek, Lewis 
pursuits He overtook them on a 
ntv. late in the afternoon. He kept 


es Kivor in Ritchie Couuty. late in the afternoon, 
aght till the Indians were asleep, and then poured 


eryttiuig iu camp but one gun. One of the prisoners, son of Alexander 

attacking party, although every pre- 
Dani ' been taken to avoid such an occurrence. Another prisoner, 

Iiidian'near sharing the same fate. The 
-peak ^ down and he was so numb with cold he could scarcely 

mi tit / '^bite taen rushed forward, after the first fire, Daugherty 
aWu; 1 ', ^ '^'^P^ided Indian, and not being able to speak he was 

^ tomahawk when fear loos^ his tongue and he 
laj-ir J^^usI and am Oi to be killed by white paple at 

__saved. Mrs. Roney, another prisoner, was overcome 






^sountAin west 
ot Midd^ Moui 

Uct 


nt Marlinton Pike, This was an old 
i divided, one part going to Old Field 
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a BIndians across the liver and shot one of them who was 

on the side of Rich Mountain. The Indian ran a sliort distance in 


with K'V wlit'M ilt'livoniiu'*' caiiio. She ran towards the men exclaiminj^, 
••I ni KllioU Roney’s wife, of the Valley! I’m Ellick Roney’s wife, of the 
Valley! and a pretty little woman, too, if I was well dressed.” She did not 
knew that her son had just been shot. Colonel Lowther returned, fully 
*rratJtitHl that the savages had not esca])ed without punishment. 

In the summer of 1782 between twenty and thirty Indians, led by a 
renegaile Englishman named Timothy Dorman, who formerly lived on 
Duekhanuon River, api>eared in Tygart’s Valley, after having driven the 
settlers from Upshur County, and burnt the fort near Buckhannon. Be¬ 
tween Westfall’s and Wilson’s Ports, a mile below Beverly, the savages 
met John Bush and his wife and Jacob Stalnaker and his son Adam. They 
shot the young man, who fell from his horse. John Bush and his wife 
mounted the horse and escaped. Jacob Stalnaker also escaped, although 
the Indians were so near as to try to cateh his horse by the bridle.* 

In the spring of 1789 Indians invaded the settlement about St. George on 
Cheat River, and murdered Jonathan Minear, son of John Minear, who 
was killed by Indians eight years earlier, near Phillipi. When Jonathan 
Minear was killed he was feeding his cattle. His leg was broken -by a 
bullet, and being overtaken he endeavored to escape by running round a 
beech tree, bracing himself by one hand against the tree. An Indian in 
striking at him with a tomahawk struck the tree several times, and the 
marks of the tomahawk in the bark were to be seen a few years ago, and 
probably are still to be seen. Minear was killed and his brother-in-law, 
Philip Washburn, was taken prisoner. The Indians were pursued by a 
squad of men under David Minear, and were fired upon near the Valley 
River, in Barbour County. Three of the savages were wounded and 
Washburn was liberated. 

For nine Years following 1782 Indians did not invade Tygart’s Valley. 
’The people believed themselves safe and did not live in forts during the 
sumnaer, as formerly; but, as a measure of protection, several families usu¬ 
ally lived at one house. On May 11, 1791, Indians came for the last time. 
Two or three families were at the house of Joseph Kinnan, which stood on 
the west side of the river a mile above the mouth of Elkwater, on the Adam 
See farm, less than a mile from Haddan’s Fort. The Indians aiiproached 
the house awhile after dark, and finding the door open, the foremost walked 
in. Mr. Kinnan was sitting on the bed, and the savage extending his hand 
m a friendly manner said, “How d’ do, how d’ do.” Mr. Kinnan extended 
his hand, but at the instant was shot and killed by an Indian in the yard. 
A young man named Ralston, who had been working with a draw- 
mg knife in the room, struck an Indian with it and cut off his nose. An- 
o^er savage feed at Ralston, but missed, and the young man escaped. 
Ine savages killed three of Kinnan’s children; but two others, Lewis and 
Jo^ph, were saved by Mrs. Ward, who ran into another room with them 
ana escaped through a window. Mrs. Kinnan’s brother, Mr. Lewis, was 
^ ^ ^joining room, and being awakened by the firing, he also 

^rs. Kinnan prisoner, the savages fled. When they 
r^chM the head of the Buckhannon River the Indian who had been struck 
the drawing knife was unable to proceed, and they lay in concealment 
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1 yy^y^^\is until lio roc5()Vorod. Mrs. Kiiman roinainod in captivity three 
four months, and was released after General Wayne conquered 
iYTmllians at tlie battle of Fallen Timbers.^ 


♦withers Is inlslHkon b(»th us to date and name Jn his account of this occurren(*.e In 
o». “lUirdor Warfare.” He jflves the name Canaan and the date the latter part of the 
.miiner of nW. An Inventory of his estate was placed on rea)rd In Randolph, June 21, 
with Kdward Hart adnihdstrator. Exclusive of the land the appraisement was 
iliT’lStH* Will H{«>k No. 1, pp. U, 12,13, 23 and 24.) In his setUement, made in 170«, Ed¬ 
ward HartcharKt'd for live vail ons of whiskey, which he had ‘‘used InsettliiiK the estate.” 
Nevertheless the estate had not been settled as late Jis 1821>. The date of the death of 
Khinaii Is (ixed by two letters written In 1H2}) by Lewis KInnan, one of tho.lxiys who 
wtis carried out of the house and saved by Mrs. Ward. He and his brother were then 
(182i>) livliiK in Senaca County, New York, ar»d their mother wiu» then livlnn in New 
Jersey. These letters are now In jK)Sse8Klon of Attorney L. T). Strader, of Beverly. The 
Indians evidently did not rob the Ijouse after the murder, jih shown by the many articles 
left there, natned In the ai)pralsement. This list is valuable asshowinv what constituted 
the possessions of a family of that day. It Is as follows: ‘‘9 horses, wlieat and rye, bed 
curtains, 2 pairs pillows and cases, 1 tewel, 1 fine shirt, 1 lawn apnin, 1 black apron, 1 
cainbrick apron, line trumpery, 1 silk-vause apron, 2 handkerchiefs, children’s clothlnv, 
1 coat, 1 jacket, 5 lon^ vowns, 1 i)alr of shoes and silver buckles, 3 petty-coats, 2 check 
anfons, 4 short (?owns, 2 beds and bed-cJothlng, 1 pair of pockets, 4 platte.rs, 6 basins, 2 
plates, 2 kcKS, 1 pall, 1 iK»t trarnble, 1 Iron kettle, 2 scythes, 1 set of harififinfpi, 1 ffun, 1 
pan, 2 bridles, 36 ho^s, 16 cattle, 3 sheep, 1 ^rubbinK hoc, two pairs of plow Irons and 
devices, 2 pots, 1 jufj, 1 candlestick, 2 Hat irons, 1 pair of shears, 9 spoons, steelyards, 1 
brush, 2 collars, 1 ax.” 



Grave of the Connolly Family. 
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RANDOLPH’S SHARE IN THE CIVIL WAR. 

Tlio Ili-Nt nrnuMl •Mionimlvr iM'twtM'H iho XUuow iind (\mfiHionito fonvs 

Id l{,tina(*lpit (i.uiHtv took plnro Ml. MiiUlU' I'V'i'U UridKO noar tlio boumiiiry 

hoi WDOH liaiuh*lph‘aial Upshur July 0, 1S(U. In fonnor chapters 

oC ( Ills h»»oU M synopsis of ovouts cotnu'Clod with Mu' war in this part of 

West Vhxitha Is Kivon, Mini n»MMl not bo ropoatod; but of such occurrences 
as alV»M'(o(l lvnn«lo!pl» ('ounty particnlurly, a fnlh'r account will now Ik' 
Kdviuu* t\»nfo(hu‘Mles unilor l\>rtorlloUl had t'allon back from (irafton tn 
IMdllppl, at which phu'o on Juno 51. IStll. (hoy had boon attackod amide- 
folded by t'idouol Ktdly, wlu>so forot' was about four tinios that of the 
t’out'odoratos, (Ndomd I'ortorthdil rotroati'd inti> Ivandolph County, and the 
t’oufodi'rido ilovoruuu'ut soi\t Ct'nt'ral Iv. S. (Jarnott U> suj>orsode him. 
l{olnfoi‘xMMuouts wore hurrlod across the nn>untains. and by July 11 theiv 
wore idnud (ItHHM'onfcdoratcs in ICandidph. 'I'hoy had twt.» fortitiod camns, 
one at K'lch Mountain, or rather at tho wostorn base of tho mountain; tlie 
other at l.aurel Hdl, where tho pike from Ih'vorly Philippi oix'ssos that 
rnuw:e, t\»lomd John Pc^ram was in oommantl of 15UH^ men at Rich Moun- 
Inin, and Ceueral tlaruott was at 1.aural llill with about traHk d'hotv weiv 
tiMops slallened at \>ther p<duts it\ tho rt'ar i>f tho twi> principal jHv>itious, 
ami they will l<e .spvdvon ol a>rain when tht'v ap}H'ar thosvvnoof action. 

’*'"^''"d’''doratos.‘tionoral McClellan manouvoiaHi 

iC ' I uiou tiauips, Anatlvanco was mmio bv two ilivisions, one under 

'' f»a'u\ Philippi, a>rait\st Painad Hill; other 

lUdl. '' ^'ilau, by way of lbu'khanno»\, a^iaittst Kiob Moutdain. Ina^b 

the Raltinu>iv and Ohio K.d 
Id .HH ^^“‘dvrland, MciMollan Indiovml that tlarnott 

MmmtahVl\^M fewer than tUHH) to doiVnd Udh Kuv' 

dul not lid ttnnv woiv vdhors in the rovir w *‘‘ ‘ 

nrndesoai'uAu tulV d > UaviiViT vmtUnod the |HvsiUons ot the 

On hdv \i m' I! '''''dams to speak v'f tho nu'vo 4 i 4 *'ntsaiid 
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On that <iav lie s*'U! 

"'IXM hA .A h si,t,sv 

Ihe Uvni I'm.at i K ' P"*' phnasl there bv 

^lorpij* vvas oi\l!swx.r?''' ‘''cb MsMovi,* n Pa ’.In 

' Piu '"f'dvance fuMu I'hihppi unx.od \ 
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siiaiuo in tiik civil war. 


2^7 


illihi IliH''* O'* foiirdnyH lie U) a haUlu and drive 

srti‘l .nilos ov<*i' IIh* mounl.ain towards Staunton. The* first movement 

fli.« V't roopj^ WM.S a blunder. On 1 ,lie fith, without McClellan’s 
**'!' I *! 11 scold iiiL'’oai’ty weresimt u)» the |)ikefrf>m Hindf ban non Upward 


into the ])ic.k(jt at Middle h’ork lirid^'fj and wijre drivem 


|{c\«’i .>• i(il|(}d and fiv(5 wounded, ^d^e next day a stronj'er 

liiirk'VI Buckhannon under Colonel R. L. McCook, and the 

I'Vnites were driven from Middhi Fork Bridf^e, and McClellan moved 
Iininirters to that place. 


It is worthy of note, showing how little 



1 (jf secession 

1 %’as to after occu]lying Beverly; and (ieneral Scott did not know. 
No piaii was formed. McClellan asked if he should march to Staunton or 
Wythoville, and General Scott told him to take whatever route he pleased. 

Leaving McClellan at Middle Fork Bridge, within twelve miles of the 
Confederate jiositioii on Rich Mountain, July 7, it is necessary to turn aside 
to consider the movement through T^arbour County. General Morris was 
ordered to advance on July 7, from Philippi to BelingUm and make a feint 
of attacking Garnett’s camp on Laurel Hill. The Federal and Confederate 
forces confronting each other there wore about equal. General Morris was 
not exjiected to fight a battle, but was to skirmi.sh, and occujiy the enemy 
on Laurel Hill and lead them to believe that the principal attack was to be 
made on them, but the plan was to attack Rich Mountain, capture it, push 
to Beverly, and then fall in the rear of Garnett and cutoff his retreat south 
over the Staunton and Parkersburg pike, and compel him to surrender. 
General Morris was uneasy at Philippi. He feared that Garnett would ad¬ 
vance and defeat him. It was rejiorted and believed that the Confederates 
at Laural Hill numbered 8000. Morris with 4000 feared the result of an 
encounter. On July 2d he wrote to McClellan and asked for reinforcements. 
This brought a reply from McClellan the next day in which he used the 
followig language: 

own 
e- 
uimi 
of 

, I "must find some one who will. Do not 
vyv^njviiuo, 11 ^ywii uw j niji ill take it as a request to be relieved from 
return to Indiana. I havesiioken jilairdy. I sneak officially. The 
I .. k''‘‘ve one, and I must liave vencrals under me who arc willing to risk as much 

1 am. Let tliis be the last of it. ”* 

It is the opinion of .some military men that General Morris was the 

particular. General J. D. Cox writing of it 

that, if Garnett had been as strong as McClellan be¬ 
nt vea iiifM to be. 1,1 mro \xrn.o cr f.n lliril from OVGriDOWGI'inff 



iinpl) With the force now under your control, 
lor iiirt lier reinforcements. If you do 1 slu; 


jyj . be, there was nothing to prevent him from overpowering 

Jriis at Belington; and when that was done the road to Clarksburg would 

.■ - - - - - • • ’ McClellan 

Morris, 


“ --'-■•‘if:,, ttiiu wnen uiiat was uoxie uutjxuu/u tu witn. 

there would have been a race between him and M 
Cl could get there first. Taking this view of the case, it was 


^‘‘llecords of the Rebellion.” 

battles and Leaders of tlie Civil War,” 
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; conducting the really important movement. 
M^leilan that he was taking the “difficult and dangerous" 

Mcuie well-known fact that when the battle 

n, McClellan took little more part in it than if 
iles away. General Rosecrans did the hard 
j and although the roar of the cannon was heard 

I three ho'urs on the mountain', and it was plain Rosecrans was hotly engaged, 
} McClellan did nothing to help him, and remained out of reach uuti he 
heard that the Rebels bad retreated. But that will be given m detail m 
future pages. The advance of Morns to Belmgton and the fight there will 

now be considered. 

On July 8, General Morris skirmished with the outposts of the Confed¬ 
erates in the woods back of Belington, within sight of General Garnett’s 
camp on Laurel Hill. The Confederates held the woods and an attempt on 
the part of the Pederals to drive them out failed, with a lo.ss of four killed 
and six wounded on the Union side. The Federals threw shells into the 
woods, but without results. Late in the evening of July 8, the Confederates 
withdrew from the woods back of Belington and returned to their camp on 
Laurel Hill. During the four following days Morris and Garnett faced each 
other, without much fightiilg. The Federals were performing their work, 
that is, they were attracting the attention of Garnett while the real attack 
was being made fifteen miles distant at Rich Mountain. 

On the evening of July 9, McClellan arrived at Roaring Creek, two 
miles from the base of Rich Mountain. The Confederates had destroyed 
the bridge over the creek, but that had little effect in checking the Federals. 
This was two miles from Colonel Pegram’s position. On July 10 a strong 
reconnaissance was made by Lieutenant Poe within two hundred yards of 
the fort, resulting in the killing of one and the wounding of another Fed¬ 
eral. The dense thickets with which the Confederate works were sur¬ 
rounded prevented the attainment of satisfactory information. The obser¬ 
vations, however, served to convince McClellan that the works could not 
be easily carried by direct assault in front, and he laid plans for throwing 
a force in the rear, if any road could be found. However, that he might be 
prepared to attack in the front also, he ordered Lieutenant Poe to cut a 
road to the top of a ridge which would command the Confederate fort, and 
to plant artillery there. Poe proceeded to cut the road and was tired upon 
by the Rebels, but he cleared the ground ready for cannon, which for some 
unexplained cause, McClellan never sent, but which he was preparing to 
send when he learned that the battle was over. Inasmuch as General 
Rosecrans did the fighting, the best account of the battle, on the Union 
side, is contained in his ofiicial report. When it was decided that a flank 
movement should be made, arrangements were commenced for carrying 
it into execution. About 10 o'clock on the night of July 10, a young man 
named David Hart, whose father, Joseph Hart, lived on the summit of Rich 
Mountain, a mile and a half in the rear of the Confederate camp, came to 
Rosecrans and offered to pilot troops through the woods, by a circuit of 
from eight to ten miles, to his father’s farm, from which point Colonel 
Pegram could be attacked in the rear. The plan was talked over between 
Rosecrans and McClellan, and was decided upon. Rosecrans was given 
1917 men with which to execute the movement. The proposed route lay 
south of the pike. The start was made at three o’clock in the morning of 


and not McClellan, who was 
The words of - 

work sound strange m view 
was fought on Rich Mountai 
he had been a hundred m 
marching and all the fighting, 
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bein"’ supplied with rations for one day. Genera) Rfjse 


“Colonel Lander,* awMimjjanled by the guide, Jed the 
way tlirouKh a pathless forest, over rrjcks and ravln^^, 
keeping far down to the southeastern derdevitles of the 
mountain spurs, and using no ax, to avoid dlswjvery by the 
enemy, who we supposed would be on the alert by reasfjn 

i. A rain setln atxjut « a.ni., 


I I I of the unusual stir in our camp 

I I and la.sted till 11 o’clock, with Intermissions, during which 

I I the column pushed cautiously and steadily forward, and 

I arrived at last and halU?d in rear of the crest on the top 

I _ ^ I of Rich Mountain.! Hungry and weary with an eight 

I —hours’ march over a most unkindly road, they law down 
I to rest. It was found that the guide was Uxj much scared 

I 4 to be with us longer, and we had another valley to crrm, 

\another hill to climb, another descent beyond that to 
I make, before we could reach the Beverly road at the top 

I f^ Qf mountain. On this road we started at two o’clock 

I ' * and.reached the top of the mountain after the loss of 

The Looe Tree. hours’ time. Shortly after passing over the crest of 

*.,nhin the head of the column was tired on by the enemy’s pickets, killing Sergeant 
I A Taggart and wounding Captain Christopher Miller.J The column then ad- 
vinr^ through dense brushwood, emerging into more open wckxIs, when the Rebels 
m»eneda fire of both musketry and a 6-pounder. * * * After an advance of fifty 

rarfs and some heavy firing from our line the enemy showed signs of yielding, and I rave 
orders to charge. Seven companies deployed into line and delivered two splendid volleys, 
when the enemy broke. The battle was over: two pieces of cannon were taken, and the 
dead and wounded were scattered over the hillside.^ 

Eosecrans was ordered by McClellan to send a messenger every hour 
during the march up the mountain. He did so, but a messenger sent about 
noon lost his way and was captured by the Confederates who learned from 
him of the flank movement, and had time to send 310 men and one 6-pounder 
to Hart’s house on top of the mountain, and they were there waiting the 
approach of the Federals, and opened fire the instant they came in sight. 
The fight was a much more stubborn one than would h>e inferred from Rose- 


*Colonel. afterwards General, Lander, died a year and a half later at Pawpaw, Mor¬ 
gan County, jxist after he had succeeded in so maneuvering a force in Hampshire County 
as to cause the Confederate Government to withdraw its army from Romney, contrary 
JJC^he advice of .Stonewall Jackson, who was sf» provoked that he resigned from the Con- 
fMerate army '.January .31, 1862j, and asked for a position as teacher in the Virginia 

^^®^dute. At the earnest entreaty of Governor Letcher, Jackson remained 
wiinibe army; but the les.son taught the Confederate Secretary of War never again to 

interfere with Jackson’s plans. 

wprA made at “Lone Tree.” The “valley to cross” and the “hill to climb” 

tiTcir 1 ^ mountain which the troops followed is compara- 

HpIh means difficult. “Lone Tree” is olO feet higher than the battle- 

neid^ a little more than a mile distant. 

Lon^ pickets first fired into the I'ederals about half way between the 

the half a mile from the latter place. After firing once, 

after pickets fell back, and the Union forces advanced and the battle began 

buttle began several Confederates took shelter in Hart’s house, but the 
)ng. is of ^ through the windows and drove them out. The house, still stand- 
tions many bullets in the walls, and bullet holes are seen in the parti- 

comer of ly^ms. A Confederate who was trjing to shelter himself In a far 

'I'jwand ^ rtKjDi was killed by a bullet which came thmmgh the win- 

canied intTTh J^brough a partition. The hole i.s there vet. Dead and wounded were 
to thK riu V “P Bloodstains on the* floor and on the stairway are 

’^'jod and ’t thirty-seven years of scouring. The blood has penetrated the 
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crans’ rejK>rt. The Pederals out-numbered the Confederates more than 
to one, and the tight lasted three hours. A much more vivid picture of 
battle is from the Confederate side, the report of Colonel Pegram m 
three days after the battle, while he was a prisoner at Beverly, and - ft 
Garnett’s retreat. The following is from Pegram’s report, sent to thp ^ 
federate Secretary of War at Richmond.* 



_ “Not knowing where a 

^r- communication will finn 

General Garnett,f I submit 

the following report of the 

fight at Rich Mountain. The 
battlefield was immediately 

the house of 

one 

situated at the high- 
est point of the turnpike 
the mountain, and two 
the rear of my main 
line of trenches, the latter 

the foot of the 
western slope of the mouii- 
tain. The intricacies of the 
surrounding country seemed 
mountain. scarcely to demand the plac¬ 

et I had that morning placed Captain De Laguel 
inece of artillery, with instructions to defend it 
it whatever force might be brought to the at- 
to give me timely notice of his need for 


%anr whThnri T before General 

Ion- the ton of thP on my left flank and 

the hrin^^ ^ When from my camp I 

•nel I ordered if I’apid, without waiting to hear from Captain 

Dll ’ When and hurried on myself to the scene 

1 De I ‘nniel if ^ ^ piece of artillery was entirely unmanned, 

ir nieft'’ nn severely wounded, after which his men had 

vinl o ^ caisson were no longer visible, the horses 

.f 1 mountain, in doing which 

;oif artillery, which had been ordered 

1011 assistance. Seeing the infantry deserting the slight breast- 
Qastiiy thrown uj) tliat morning by Captain De Lagnel, I used all 

1 ^^ make them stand to their ■work until I saw that the 

• lopelossiy lost. On my waj^ back to my camp I found the re-iu- 
01 ce under command of Captain Anderson, of the artiller)’’, in great 
ey having fired ujion their retreating comrades. I hurried ou 

''Ihlc a prisoner at the residence of Jonatbati 
IP liimt . 1 '* <■ ii (’‘'11 federate oiheer.s, then prisoners in Beverly,yert’ 

r-ii-iii / • **i f h)wn; bntt'olonel J’cgram’s liberties were more circumscribed. 

n thp iTo ^''"'•ederate army without taking the trouble to resign iis an 
-i Y i/ Sl ates ai my, w liich position he held at the beginning of Ibe war. 

f a time was in doubt, but, Anally, he was exchanged and fought till the end 


t Garnett was dead at that time. 
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mD and ordered the remaining companies of my own reaiment in camp 
^;n them. Thi.s left my right front and right flank entirely unmanned 
m weu^ back up the mountain, where I found the whole force drawn up 
1 Pno in ambuscade near the road, under Major Kat Tyler. I called their 
^^.pntion and said a few encouraging words to the men, asking them if thev 
old follow their officers to the attack, to which they respond’ed by a cheer, 
fwas here interrupted by Captain Anderson, who said to me. ‘Colonel 
p^am, these men are completely demoralized, and will need you to lead 

them. ^ juy place at the head of the column, which I marched in single 
throut^h laurel thickets and other almost impassable brushwood up a 
• 1 Je to the top of the mountain. This placed me about one-fourth of a 
to the ri^-ht flank of the enemy, and which was exactly the point I had 
Sen making for. I had just gotten all the men up together and was about 
fuina- mv dispositions for the attack when Major Tyler came up and 
TZintd that during the march up the ridge one of the men in his fright 
ltd turned round and shot the first sergeant of one of the rear companies, 
wWcb had caused nearly the whole of the company to run to the rear. He 
then said that the men were so intensely demoralized that he considered it 
mXess to attempt to do anything witli them by leading them on to the 

.Trnhm of thr^ or fouT- Spany commanders around me. They all agreed 
Beverly. It was now half-past .six in me e\ cu 

with much difficulty b^k to the camp, - Y* as.semblwl a 

council of war, composed of -i.rreed that after^spiking the two 

remaining, when it was , General Garnett by 

remaining yiieces of artillery, we sbou Vhis act was ira])erative, not 

only from our reduced numbers, three-fourths 

between two large attacking armies, bu one-fourth not having flour 


plaw for llandulph Couii ^ 

Uh* balLle iicrir Winclu*sLe 
wt)imdi'(l throe times - lirst 
hyu udMie-bMll neiir the "nTHUee Tp^rtionofth^ 

Injured UiiRh. Being ei'toely Ije laydown under a tre takUff b>s A®*"*' 

received tlie third wound. Weak and fa ni,^ stopped long enough m 

Feddral army passed over him, and 
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would bo imr>ossible to exaggerate. We arrived at Tygart’s Valley River 
Tt 7 p m having made the distance of twelve miles in about eighteen 
houri.’ Here we were met by several country people who appeared U) be 
our friends, and who informed us that at Leadsville Clmrch, distant three 
miles there was a small camp, composed of a portion or Uarnett s command. 
Leaving Colonel Heck with instructions to biing the command forward 
rapidly, I hired a horse and proceeded forward until in sight of Leadsville 
Church’, when I stopped at a farmhouse where were assembled a dozen men 
and women. They informed me that General Garnett had retreated that 
afternoon up the Leading Creek road, into Tucker County, and that he was 
being pursued by three thousand of the enemy, who had come from the 
direction of Laurel Hill as far as Leadsville Church, when they turned up 
the Leading Creek road in pursuit. This, of course, rendered all chance of 
joining General Garnett, or escaping in that direction, utterly impossible. 
Hurrying back to my command, I found them in much confusion, tiring ran¬ 
dom shots in the dark, under the impression that the enemy were surround¬ 
ing them. Reforming them, I hurried back to the point where we first 
struck the river, and persuaded a few of the country i^eople to cook all the 
provisions they had, hoping that it might go a little way toward satisfying 
the hunger of my almost famishing men. 

“I now found, on examining the men of the house, that there 
was, if any, only one possible means of escape, and that by a road which, 
passing within three miles of the enemy’s camp at Beverly, led over precip- 
itious mountains into Pendleton County. Along this road there were rep¬ 
resented to me to be but a few miserable habitations, where it would be 
utterly impossible for even a company of men to get food; and as it was 
now 11 o’clock p. m., it would be necessary to leave at once, without allow 
ing them to get a mouthful where they were. I called a council of war, 
when it was agreed almost unanimously (only two members voting in the 
negative) that there was left to us nothing but the sad determination of 
surrendering ourselves prisoners of war to the enemy at Beverly. I w’a.s 
perfectly convinced that an attempt on our part to escape would sacrilice 
by starvation a large number of the lives of the command.”! 

Colonel Pegram accordingly sent a messenger to Beverly, jiroposing to 
surrender and stating that his men were starving. General MciCUcdlan sent 
wagons loaded with bread for the prisoners, and they w'ere conducUid to 
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Hcv-i'v a*ad pUir.Ml in tM.n.forlMl.ln ,|uai t..n‘H. 'I’li-y uuml,.,rH.l 555 ..flinors 
r-i ; : rDuniiK llir- iii^Mil l>Mlnn> llm Nurron.lnr, nno ofllcnr mid forty 
7-)>-!! \N:‘nt oH, pri'liM'i'iiiK t-M I.hUo 1,Iio clniiicns of 4<h('UpiniL' to tho KoutU 
t .i .ind IV'K'niin had h.-on d.H-idvrd at lii.di Moiinlain, hoth an to th« num- 
-d tln^ I'N'ihM'uls and lli.-ir fa.-ilitios for K.-ttin^ in his mar. Tho pooide 

id'ho HurroundiiiK I’ountry Inid told him llnil it was impossiblo to work 

round lii--think on tin'soulli. ll« altorwards said that had he known his 
rlanp'r, he would havr r.dl••■at.'d on the iiiKhtof July U), blocking the road 
Hi-russ Ki«‘h Mountain, thus ^iviiiK (iarnett time to ndreat by way of 
Ik'verly. I’eKnini’s whole fon-e liefore the battle was IBOO, and only JSO 
Usik part in tin* battle on the Humiuitof the mountain. Throe days before 
tin' tiKht he had sent an ur^i'iit appeal for pmvisions, which were not sent, 
and his nn'ii fought and retreated on empty stKUuachs. 

At the time tin* hatth* at Rich Mountain was fought, Colonel W. Scott, 
with the tlth Vitxiidi* Infantry, was statioin'd imar Iteverly, and remained 
tliere till tin* liaUh' was over, and t.hen retreated t^iward Staunton by way 
of Hutlonsville. M«* was blatm'il by tlie Confederat^is at the time for not 
uuiR’bin^r to the assistance of (kihmel I’effram wdien attac-kod. Had he 
(join* up tin* mountain and attiu ki'd tin* Kederals in frontaiid rear, hemijrht 
have chau^o'd the ri*sult, at least temporarily. In Ajiril, 1HU2, ho felt so 
k«'eulv tin* critii'ism «)f his ludions, tliat lie prepannl a carefully written 
ft<'count of all he did and why he did it, shownu^' conclusively that he had 
olH*yed onlers as w**ll as lie could under the circumstances.* He had 
lieeii order«*d from Stiiuutoii to join (iarin*tt at' Ijaurel Hill, and marching 
with hasU* w’ith his regiment, Im reiii'lied lk*verly on the night of July 10, 
18(11, wliich was tlie day iH'lorc'the battle. The next morning he moved 
on Uiward l.aurel Hill,'and wlu'u he had gone three or four miles, a mes¬ 
senger overtook liim, l)**ariug a letter from Coloiu'l Hogram, as follows: 

“1 think it almost c.'rtain that the enemy are working Uieir way around 
my right think, to come inUi this turniiike one and one half milt^ this side 
of Beverly. 1 would suggest you pla«a* your regiment in ixisition on that 
roaii, and will rt'inforce you as soon as 1 g«'t information of ^ 
of (lie .memy, 1 shall at once write a letter U> t.eneral ^ 
ing him of my ojiiiiion as to the movemc'iil'S ol the enemy, luu o . M 
1 have made to y.m. I need not toll yon how fatal it would bo to have live 

enemy in our rear, as it woulii entirely cut olT onr supplies. ,u'ro'?s 

. • ... •*'!* .. .. . ...1 111 ,>8 II. iivov'ement 


u will ne onserveii iiiai. v oionei i .- 

till' mountain iiortli of Iiis position, but ilid not susi»ect s *■ .k,.,,,,.,,...! 

south Ofl.is camp. Yet. at that very “''*‘''‘*”^"''“‘’0 There 

•Ills were working tlu'ir way tlirough the woiwls south 1^.^ route 

as a patli aeross tlie monutaiu north of the luhe, am ' '11 „ 

. . ^'VV. [ t\\\ ihi^ iKith riwly 


WllH 

tliat 


•am finiroil a Hank mnvmiuMii. n mi . - » - - . 

i( iilUcor tunu'd bacli and took uii his U) 

to attiw.k the Union forces should they advance v eavalry 

HeiidNvlIle for Hie two ciiiiiion, and lor a tnnip upp and 

sUitioiuui tlu'i e. The cuiinon Imd already been reino »' • aot 

the I'aviilry l efnsed to obey Hie order to uieve, bei a . ^yivoii an onler 

'u wriHiijf. Hearcely bud Colonel Scott n'licbed * *' 1 the 

«‘iiuie n-om (Jarneii for him to stay there, and he i * ' • friim Scott’s ixist- 
'mlHe hud coiiuiieiiced on Hie nioniiHiin, about foni 
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kandot.ph’S shape in the civil war. 

usketry, and presently the artillery opened. He 

at the fort, at the western base of the mountain 
and that McClellan had attacked. He remained guarding 
for news from the battle. Finally John N. Hughes 
Beverly, volunteered to go to Colonel Pegram and bring any 
message that officer might want to send. He galloped up the road, and 
never returned. He was killed by Confederates who bred on him by mis¬ 
take* Late in the afternoon Lieutenant James Cochrane was sent from the 
ton of Rich Mountain toward Beverly, by Captain De Lagnel to bring up 
some Confederate cavelry which had been seen in that direction. Cochrane 
with six men reached Scott’s regiment, numbering 570 men, and conducted 
it up the pike toward the top of Rich Mountain. While ascending the 
mountain the Confederates met several Rebels on horseback who had been 
in the battle, and one had been wounded. They were trying to escape, aud 
considered the battle already lost. However, they joined Scott’s men in 
1 the march to the top of the mountain, but one by one they fell behind and 
fctook to flight. The noise of battle was still heard on the summit, which 
f convinced Scott that the battle was not over, and he jiushed forward as fast 
as possible up the pike. But when he reached a point within a mile of the 
summit, the firing ceased, and there came the prolonged yells and cheers 
of the victorious Union troops as they swept the Confederates from the 
field. Colonel Scott had little doubt of what it meant, but he advanced 
nearly half a mile further till almost in sight of the battlefield. 

Halting the troops, Colonel Scott, Lieutenant Cochrane and a few other 
officers dismounted and walked round a bend of the road from which the 
top of the mountain was visible. They saw the Pederals in possession of 
the field. Thinking it jDOSsible to renew the battle successfully, a recon- 
noiter was made by a man named Lipford, who volunteered for the service. 
He passed round the bend of the road and almost immediately they heard 
the order, “Halt! Shoot him,” followed by a volley. Lipford did not 
return, and Colonel Scott, judging that he had been killed, ordered a retreat 
down the mountain toward Beverly, setting an ambuscade on the way for 
the Federals, who were supposed to be following. They were not follow¬ 
ing, however, and Scott’s regiment returned to Beverly. It was his pur¬ 
pose to march to Laurel Hill to join Garnett, but before a start was made 
in that direction two messengers arrived from Laurel Hill with intelligence 
that Garnett was retreating. It was now after dark on July 11. It was 
plain that Beverly would soon be in ^possession of the Federals. The quar¬ 
termaster stores there were loaded in w’agons, making a train a mile long, 
and Colonel Scott began his retreat toward Huttonsville. The three divi¬ 
sions of the Confederate army during this night were endeavoring to save 

Pegram w-as trying to reach Garnett’s camp on Laurel 
Hill; Garnett was trying to reach Beverly before McClellan could throw 
troops across Rich Mountain and cut him off; and Scott, thinking that all 
was lost, was rotroatinfir south from M Wlf.Vl It r»f fVid mlilt,ATV stores 
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•IS ho could I'tirrv away. JOacli of Coiif»*(l 

of what t)vo others were doiu^'. On tlu^ ni^hl 
nott scut a dis])atclj to Colonel Scott to hold tlu^ 

Kich Mountain road until daylight on the 12th. 

Beverly with bis army by that time, and Ikj w( 
not for false information, which will be spoken of ))rosently. 
sent to Colonel Scott reached him at sunrise on the 12th 
south of Beverly, at the Jeff Uavis Hotel, a log tav(jrn 
late to obey the ordei;.s, and Scott continued his 

Cheat Mountain. 

and was joined by Major Tyler and 

escaped from 

order came from Garnett, believed to be the last order he 
read: 

“General Garnett has concluded to go to Hardy County and toward Cheat hrid^e. 
You will take advantage of a position beyond Huttonsville and draw your KuppHeH 
from Richmond, and report for orders there.’’* 

GARNETT’S RETREAT. 

Incidental mention has already been made of General Garnett’s retiuiat 
from Laurel Hill. It will now be spoken of more in detail. On July lui 
withdrew his skirmishers from in front of Belington and concentrated his 
forces on Laurel Hill, expecting an attack. The 10th passed without an 
attack, except a shell occasionly fired from the P’edoral column in the 
vicinity of Belington. On the afternoon of the 11th he heard the artilhrry 
on Rich Mountain, and correctly judged that a battle was in progress. 
Before sunset he received intelligence that the Pederals were flanking 
Colonel Pegram on Rich Mountain, and he incorrectly judged that they 
were coming round by the path north of the turnpike. Then it was he 
sent orders to Colonel Scott to check them on that path, and blockade it. 
Early in the night of July 11, he learned that McClellan’s troops had 
gained Pegram’s rear. Garnett was now satisfied that the ))ositiori oti 
Rich Mountain could no longer be held; for, if the Confedei'abiS wer^*. not 
attacked and driven out by force they would be cut ofT from their ha.s<! of 
supplies at Beverly and starved out. He began hasty prciparations U> 
retreat up the valley through Beverly, and it was th^m that Ihj sfuit the 
order to Colonel Scott to hold the Federals on the Itich Mountain nmd 
until daylight, hoping to reach Beverly with his army by tliat time. 'I hrs 
outcome of that order has been spoken of elsewhere in this chapter, (iiui 
eral Garnett still had time to escape through Beverly toward the s^iuth, 
but he was deceived by false intelligence. His swjuts reporter) early on 
the morning of July 12 that Union troops were in Hfjvmly, aiul Uarind.t 
concluded that McClellan had already cro.s.sod Rieh Moutitahi and had 
cut off retreat up the valley.f The troops rnistakmi for h’eflerals were tfjr; 
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I,I I .Illy n'liiriH'tl l»y I.Imi (;«u» 7 .'i!t ruKimunt, wliic.h, afti^r Home 

'J’lm Twf;nly-third 

v""i.Miiiu iiinl III'' iii lill'Ty wi-ro lm,ll,n<l about Uin-'s quarUirH of a rnilo bolow 
tli'.'.^'iM Miv, !""• wi'i'o onlcri’il to ooc.iipy a bill ooinfMamiiu#' tha valley 
illl'i.urli wbii'b Mm* oiuMiiy woiibl liavo U) approiu'.li, and a wood which Cfjrn- 

.Mm* road. 'I'hiK |)oHition thoy hold until the (Jcorji^ia rco'irrujnt was 


f,iriii"‘l Houin diNtaucc ill ltdviMic.o; then the ronner coiniriand retired, and 
i^iMM rMroi iiiod ill advanr.i* of the (leor^iaiiH. This systeiu of retiring' upon 
|,|iirilili- pesitioiiK for del'eiiKe wiiH piirhued without loss on either side, 
„ i,.w ruiidoiu hIioI.h only reae.hin>ic us, until we reached Corrich’s Fin'd, 
and a hall' iiiileH fi'oiii Kalor’s. 'IMiiH is a deep ford, rendered deeper 
Ihaii usual by the raiiiH, and here Koine of the wa/^ons l)e(iame stalled in 
Mio river and had to be abandoned. 

"’I’lie I'lieiiiy were now close upon the rear, dajitain Corley ordered 
lilt* In occupy tlie hi>.(h bank on the i-if^Mit of the ford with iny re^^iment and 
iJie arlillery. .()n the rij.;ht this position was protisited V)y a fence, on the 
lelt only hy low bushes, l>ut Mie hill c.oniinanded the ford and the a}>])roach 
1,0 it by the road, and was admirably selected for defense. In a few min¬ 
utes the Nkirinishers of the enemy were seen I'unnin^ alonff the ojiposite 
hinik, which was low and was skirted liy a few trees, and were at first 
iiiistalem for the (leoixians who were known to have been cut oil';* but we 
wen* soon undeceived, and we opened upon the enemy. The enemy replied 
to UN with a heavy lire from (.heir infantry and arl.illery. Wo could discover 
lhata lar;<e force was brouj.fhl. up l.o atl.ack us, but our continued and well 
ilirecl.ed lire kept them from <*rossiii|L!; (he river, and twice we succeeded in 
drlviiiK them from the ford. 'Phey a#.rain came up with a heavy force and 
renewed MM^ ll^ht. 'The lir<' of tlnur artillery was entirely inetlective, 
idtlmuiLch their shot ami sliell wi're thrown very j’apiiily; but they all Hew 
ever eur heads wil hold, any ilama^e, exc.ept hriu^'inj^ the limbs of trees 
ilewii upon UH. The workiii^.' of our /ujuus was ailmirable, and the effect 
upon Iheeneuiy v«'ry (h'striud.ive. could witiu'ss the tellin.yf effect of 

iiliuoNt every shot.. After I'ouliuuin^ (he ti#j:hl. uul.il almost every cartridjxe 
had been expemled and uuMI (lie arl.illery had been withdrawn by General 
( hu iietl'N orders, ami as no part of bis c.ommaiul was in sif^htor supiKvrting 
'hstaiice, an fu,r as I couhl discover, nor, a.s 1 a.ft.«u’wa.rtls asci'rtained, within 
hair miles id’ me, 1 ordered (he regiment (.o retire. 1 wa.s induced more- 
o\cr lode this, as I lielieveil (.he enemy was making an effort to turn our 
hmk, uitd wiihout, support it would have been impossible to have held the 
poHilien, as tilready nearly thirty of my imui had been killed or wounded. 

ui dead ami severely wounded we had to leave upon the lielil, but retired 
u pei’ioel, erder, the oHleers and men maiiifestlu^ deeided relui'laneo at 
•mujjf withdrawn. After iimrehin^ half a mile I was met by Colonel Starke, 
1 ,' V' t‘s aid. who direi'ted me to move on with my re^jimeut to the 

I’N hu'd, a nIum I, distaiiee in advauee, where 1 would overtake General 

'‘iinuui. 


tlu'.v oeulil mu ivjolii tlio iirm.v. rotroated up the 
<lii\ I In* WiHuls, KUlili'd l»> aoHl/on of Mult cemitrv. They cre.ssi*a thal 

lhiiiii..i. '* I *'* ''inuin'il. 'I'lii'lu'M il:i\ thi'V n'nctied I'ry t’ork, tiaviiiK tfavoloii 
111 I* iiuinh'il Itoovl Mhli li M'l'mi'il almiwst Impeiietrahle. Ttiey sulwlsted. 


‘ "‘d'Mhmu^h Mm ivouds. 


liiliio. "'''"•'"’I oiM^!i,.il imovl Mhli li M'l-m.'d alimwst Impeiietrahle. i ney suommi-u. 
t>\ llm V" bheh haik, and m Mils da\ Mie ixuito Mu'v follewed may In* dt.simvmHi 

tti'i.u..1 ^'i’**’*'' ‘""I tuiir pi'i'li'il lUivli (ivi's. 'Plu'v ri'iielied IViulleton C\*uiity after 


It IMIK IMn'H I ItM 

' tuul thohco I't'iU'Ui'it MiuUtM’t'y* 




V 


ij vNnoi^rirs siiAi 


IK IN 'PIIK <>IViri WAIC. 


Itu' I'lirilKM' Ni«l<' ' 

I.' IH'I' "'i' '., 1 ',!' 


„r t his I’onl I "int (3; 


.iionil < 3 :iJ-tint,l,, wlio dirwtod 


fii.lnol Ml,, roiid, soinii liuiHlrwl and 

n*'''/ ,' ll' ,r,,o(l rill.-ii.oii, nMiiarkinjr to rrif., 

is drillwoo<l to lH>st Kkir.MiKhors.’ I halted 

‘’"'".'“Vr...' .. f i.,wlinic.ultv «)!' who wei'ci 


vnrdsolV. nml I V i;d;.in,woo<l t.. lH>st Kkir.niKhors.’ i haltnd 

M,,,H.slslu>tsJ..rd.sv t however, would not permit them to 

his wlu'le cH'ni|m.tiy. I ^ onlenul tJio company back to the 

'! k 1«T iu-,... con.paimw .m a hiKh blulT ..vorlooUiuK the river 

'.ii rV.hii:;i.-aw:;. ’ a re* .nin«to.s af^r thie 

J',’, a'i.l S u- ra i,. aj. a.l sai.l ll.al (ionaral (iarnott directed me to .oarch 

;h„d.' I'ie.deuaid. Depriest, reported tome Unit tienoral Garnett lute been 
killed lie fell just as he ipive llie order to tile skii imslieis to letire, and 
ene of them was killed hy his side.* 1 inarched my ropment four uailes on 
to l‘arst>iis' h’ord, a half mih' hcyoiul winch 1 overtook the mam body of 
lUir lrt>i>ps, who luul ht'iMi halted there by (lOneral (rainett, and had been 
draavn up to rt'ct'ive tlu' t'ueiuy. The enemy did not advance to this fold, 
aiul aftt'r halting foi" siuiu' liuu' oiir whole command moved foiwaid, and 
marched all ui^ht tm tlu> rt)ail leading; up Horse Shoe Run, reached about 
dayli^dit tlu» Keil Ilousi', in Marylaml. At this last place a large force of 
tlu' emauv uud('r (Itmeral Hill was eoiiceutrated. This body did not attack 
ns, aiul \vt' uu>veil the same day as far as Greenland, in Hardy County.” 

The t\*nfetlerates lost l.‘> killed in the battle and lo wounded; at Laurel 
Hill L' killetl, 1’ woundetl; at Rich Mountain 4;i killed, 20 wounded; and in the 
batt les ami retrt'at t hey lost alH>ut700 prisoners. At Rich Mountain the Ped- 
t'ralshad 12 killeil and 10 wounded; at Laurel Hill, 4 killed, 6 wounded; at 
Oorrick's Rord 2 killed 7 wonmUal. The Confederates lost the greater part of 
their bagga.ire, ami retreated with but little food for seven days, reaching 
Monttuvy, iu Virginia. The Federals at Corrick's Ford were even in a 
worse famished condition than the Confederates. Many of the latter had 
breaktast on Pheasant Run that morning. But the Union troops had eaten 
nothing sinee the evening before, and some of them nothing since the noon 
before. Therefore, having marched and fought in rain and mud, with 
nothing to eat for eighteen or twenty-four hours, they were in poor condi¬ 
tion to follow up the victory at Corrick's Ford. They left off pursuit there, 


to tst. itcorge on the afternoon of July 14, remained there till the next 

returned to Belington bv wav of Clover Run. Garnett’s 
K, L- -r .escape after the pursuing aimiv from Laurel Hill turned 
Olho Vscattered along the Baltimore and 

thiklaml Cumberland were ordered concentrated at 

ward. Whito ®wn as it was known he was retreating east- 

Ceneral C. W h\i1^w >" progress, troops under 


moving to occupy the Northwestern pike at the 


nearly mu fought at rorrick’s Ford, but at another 

the .^omueru end of Uio towi u i was killed at t'orriok's Ford, which is at 

uu to\>n of Parsons, m Tucker C'oimtv. 
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„ ,, t,ha». f^nnl ho.tor* U,i- 

i/M,, < »»" n ♦'>" r/,N)/J not 

.. . r.’.'»r ■ ; (J,.r . ^-//ol/l M-. >«i/J ''f> rry Uioih ftlouf^ 

. ' ' " , ''‘’I ,„;' .,iir. //a., f.h<: l(i.-.«- of Uio h»i/l f/Jt**.// 


u* 




/.MKA7 MOf i'tAt: A /> Kf/^< WA'f//I!: 


. ...,/«.#■(/ trii.iff< of Ui/*? oi/llino wan ovontA 

. o-rf"i». of f;arf.<rU, i)f> f/; anM ifirliul'iriK Uio nkirfnUli'jM at, 

‘I-"''" ■'’ '*■' /nln^y Pintail M 

/fir SnpUnnl,#y’, 1 W|. Offl^'-ial r«-. 

frMn f :onf<’/l^tat^r HUi>’ a/'o V'-r'y fnnM.^f.r, I'^vo rnf.orU won, niJi/ln 

IL-ra. -I l.'>'yn"l'l!-, l•;,'■^■‘•'■^l‘■'l M,’/:i<,llii.n rm ,»,infr.iu.,l,y' |,f 

fO'/J/ ral fo/^^oK i/I Nz/rMw'/ fi Vi/'Koiia; l»y t>ol/»n‘il Nathan t. ir/iha! , 
l]i,\/,f,h\ ( Wap'/i/f/', t ;o|/>ii /0 If,)/',ha./'/) Ovvnn, an/) f ,t)iniic.l I>ji,vmI > 1 , 
Ifip/p/a/)*! ft/I th/i fI//nr<'/h'/'at/ ktt\r, ('olntifi Alh/'/ t lf,nat, /»f tli'^ 'I hlf'<L 

l/ifant/ y, //i/i/)<^ a. /«•(»/// 1 , an'l f hmor'al \L K, I/'»o ^av/^ it a h/'i/if 
//,/r/,ti///i ia a//iihlin////I/-/ 'l*h<-aitnali/>n an/I Iplatm, />n H«ii/l,/nnlii r 

lif of f 

"(t 7 ya« 5 /la/.i/l'^/l I//athu'.k niniiilt.an/-/;imly tli*' tw//l''<i<l'n'/i,l rfn't)l)<*.Ji.tion«. 
K/^f.wa//l ff'/i/a I|iitl//n«vill<'. th<^ flli"a.t M//ii/itftin liftfj Itanlf in l.li/’nn jia.r' 
/)/){// «•., a/i/l iij//;/i th/’ a/ / ///I'l ///' /w.nt/al ll<•^//llt, If./'yn/il<l« ha,/I |ihi<'*'»l 
yt/i^) n,/r/i I,/•{,(ii/| !,),<■ //a.lla//f a, lo// f///'t. At I'ilkwa.tnr li<'. h»Ml ItOhO 
//,/ral/<»ir,/i/lh (7 (I'ity////Iti.,//hil'', r»o //0 •//a,it/*/| at 1 liitl/inavlll/' I-// hriii^f an/'./',or 
f/, /rjif,/’/ //iit(//»i;t f,//l/(n/-l Ifnat, //f 11 , If., ,)a,/'.l;'i//n'a haial, /•«i/;/inii/iltrntl 

f./ja |f/i/)/ /jfci f///i.r/ ;:t;/,/! llh' iit .Vf/Miiitain, an/l (h 7 'la.r/'(l hia a.I/llity to Ha.nk 

W//'|/'/at ii./i/)/,fj,|,f,ii>i> ji, lJ|;//ii Ihia i7'|>r<'a('iilat)/Ml, I <('M /In/’.l/h'f) lo inalO' 

f-ha/)/,!/,,.as II, t),/< ni/Miiitaln t//|( a,n(l at I'ilk wa,tnr. 'I'h<' niar/'h wan 

♦/« h/t^i/i itii/l/n /'/, 7 /'i //f /III,/ic n»'r;«, a.ii'l tlio l/lowa vvoi'/i | 7 i fa.ll in tln^/ai.rly 
a«////ii/i^ ty/il(^(,l,/,(• f);' I'‘i 7 a/i ,)a,/U m/mi'm /'/ilinnti of V.fillO, tho 

tit 'i'hWhii i i‘(, ni,i\ Knilona//n w/n'/i a.aa)^n«’<l to Ifiiat for tho 
■ 'M,,. II,,, |//, ,|,,,,,,! rii/htaml n-iM'//f tlm f!li('a,t Moiinta,in fortmaa, 

h/o* u* ///'■I ool/i|/ '| I,/, 1 , 1 ,,,I II,,; iriil, i,t Ilia ninii holilly in front (tlonff tlin 

I»'/‘ t I' 17(111 I ('ll iii//‘tt/'oliimii of /l!»h(), thron ro/flnnMitM 

M/«,fi ' . W' I/' /(I'ln/'iiil to nil in the I 7 »ii,'l WMV hotWOMii tho (' 11011 . 1 , 

(I..,,";*'; iu,.i ■ 

'"''I' ' Ifnat 

"*'• » "haul |/,rt i,„/| M 


»i/ 


/ tfhhjf ff , f /I,. 

Olf I ..I * 'WfMOKO^ 

1),/ /'^!m"'^ 

h./,. V.' I 


ftWiMM Itno^i III l.onnli of IpIim I.wo 

I'Wo iMHlMf* lJoim.|ilMUM wnr'M In 

^ **t Mm* KIIiwmI.mi woi Io!| iiimI liold t-lin r'oiul 

0 - Mt/niiliifliff ihmImi WMI'M 1-0 IIMiVm roiWMr*ll 


Mr M IlM l rOO|lJ5 W*M M In MIOV*' In ^IImiimm 


f/(n V /7 * ^^^* *^*^^ ^ wmim lo iiwnll, Mtt Mm' f 4 l|/iinl for ii.f/ 

"WMMiMiI, Oh I IlM hlOhMlilJll I'lH/OV 'rilolMlIllU 

, * ■ //"M #ohi(f|h|h#| wlMi /fiMiil Mjilill 'riiro(i<(h IImi Ih'Iiv v 

i,t A 


^ < 'itMil y,** mihIii iliih' uC Mi [th'inlutr MuU* Mio 

,1 y,i . . |nll/i| hi Ih|i) ntllhly IiiIhiimM Mli‘ IIimI* I tiM MmImm MH*M 
OiIiIj I I/\ **/**' ^ M I'mI Ml I Mild I Ini I hliii 1 . Mini Ml hrn 11 mil MUM llinn I 

^ ^'Hft I'llMhl M/fdm hi I In III liiill imiIimI TlininMii' (wmilv miim nf 

A «/i .. 
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uandom’ii's shark in the civil war. 



or,() KAINI/t/iii .. 

, .1 in,.irn.A ><<5 marching partly in Clinat River itself and then 

rain f<)rest over boulders and up steep ascents, the soldiers 

pomted p ace. Jackson advanced to threaten each position in 

m-al needed in placing his band to the Federal right and rear 

mountain entrenchment. Muskets were loaded and bayonets fixed 
to the assault But the signal sounded not. Unfortunately Rust cap¬ 
tured some pickets who made him believe that 5000 Federal troops were 
fortitied on the mountain suniniit awaiting his onset. As the moiiiing 

dawned, he saw before him heavy abatis and beyond these entrenchments. 

and within the entrenchment he saw the soldiers with ready guns. 
He gave no signal, except the signal to retreat. The other columns grew 
impatient and strained their ears to catch the sound of rrmsketiy fire on 
the ridge. Rust withdrew and acknowledged his failure. Two days later 
all the bands were withdrawn to their former camjDing j^laces. Let it be 
remembered that widely separated bodies of soldiers seldom malce simul¬ 
taneous attacks. In this case the movement under Lee’s own eye at Elk- 
water was a complete success, but no communication was possible between 
the wings of his army.” 

General Lee wrote to his wife saying: “I cannot tell you my regret 
and mortification at the untoward events that caused the failure of the 
plan. I had taken every precaution to insure success, and counted on it; 
but the Ruler of the Universe walled otherwise, and sent a storm to discon¬ 
cert the plan. ” To governor Letcher, of Virginia, Lee wrote and freely 
expressed his disappointment. He said: 

“I was sanguine of taking the enemy’s works on last Thursday morning. 
I had considered the subject well. With great effort the troops intended 
for the surprise had reached their destination, having traversed twenty 
miles of steep, rugged mountain jiaths, and the last day through a terrific 
storm that lasted all niglit and in which they had to stand drenched to the 
skin in the cold ram. Still their spirits were good. When the morning 
broke I could see the enemy’s tents on the Valley River on the point on 
the Huttonsville road just below me. It was a tempting sight. We 
waited for the attack on Cheat Mountain, which was to be the signal, till 
10 a. m. The Federals were cleaning their unserviceable arms. But the 
signal did not come. All chance for surprise was gone. The provisions 
ot the men had been destroyed the preceding day by the storm. They had 
no mg to eat that morning; could not hold out another day, and were 

withdrawn. The attack to come off from the east side failed 

r]i«r.nT 7 xiSxi hi the Way. The opportunity was lost and our plan 

fhp rMinc.+ ’ ^ di.sappointment to me I assure you. But for 

is fnr I have no doubt it would have succeeded. This, governor, 

™tc^t it. We must try aglin. Our 

about six wppIi- J^’oads. It has been raining in these mountains 

it not for the ^ makes no mention of skirmishing, and were 

there was no fiirlthi^ Federal officers, it might be supposed 

a little fiirhtino'^ OnF there was considerable maneuvering and not 

makes the rather Bust, who led one of the Confederate detachments, 

report: “The „ as the oiDening sentence of his 

e expedition against Cheat Mountain filed. " He then pro- 





tr> exiilaill now ana way it uiiljpeueu, nuu me jjiAveijr tji um 

who were from Arkansas, by charging others with cowardice 
own j the cowards were not Arkansasans. He says he reached hia 
gnd sttt notwithstanding the rain, and with his own hands he 

a prisoner. But when he began questioning him, the prisoner’s 
of the Union strength upset all the plans of the Arkansas officer, 
statem^ _ alarmed him. The prisoner no doubt purposely overestimated 

Federal strength, and the Confederate officer not only believed the 
rt but thought he discovered indications that reinforcements were on 
th^ way to the Federals, and he declares he heard the cannon going down 
the road^ and was satisfied there were from 4000 to 5000 men in the en- 
^enchments. Nevertheless he declares he would have attacked them any- 
but discovered that he could not get near enough to make the attack. 
The exaggerated strength of the place, learned from prisoners, worked 
on his imagination until he declared he “could see entrenchments on the 
south, and outside of the entrenchments, and all round, up to the road, 
heavy and impassable abatis.” He also saw “a fort or a block house on the 
point or elbow of the road. ” In addition to this he found in the pocket of 
one of his prisoners “a requisition for 930 rations, also a letter indicating 
they had very little sustenance.” Therefore he says that one of his officers 
told him “it would be madness to make an attack”—leaving room for in¬ 
ference that he considered it dangerous to attack men who had very little 
to eat and wanted “930 rations. ” He states that he “got near enough to 
see the men in the trenches. ” In this trying situation when he could ‘ ‘see 
the men in the trenches,” he declared “most of my command behaved ad¬ 
mirably,.” but, he adds on a second thought, “some I would prefer to be 
without upon any expedition.” Bad luck attended him still further, for of 
all the pri.soners he took, including the one he caught with his own hands, 
he brought only one away, and says “the cowardice of the guard permitted 
the others to e.scape,” and adds that the cowardly guards were not from 
^kansas. After speaking again of the strength of the Federal camp, he 
Qeclare.s “the taking of the picket looked like a providential interposition.” 
Otherwise he might have attacked the camp, and, he says, “they were four 
times my force. ” This report was made to General Loring and it contains 
uo ^wunt of any fighting, but is teeming with declarations of what he 

^ lie had had a chance. 

cfTitinreport made by the Confederate officers engaged, ex- 
^ ‘^^her by General Lee, September 14, 1861, in which he says: 

MonTitQ;« reconnaissance of the enemy’s position, both at the Cheat 

charactpr Valley River, having been completed, and the 

exposed ih tiatural approaches and the nature of the artificial defenses 
hme and in t I'he Northwest wiU resume its former position at such 

Preparatirmc,#*^^ manner as General Loring shall direct, and continue its 

'Dovetnente ^^ii^mander of the Union forces, narrates the various 

an Pvtro ft iiiiderstood them, up to September 17. Below’ wdll be 
“On the r^VOTt, written at Elkwater. 

artillery, vinHf.r. r. -he enemy, 9000 strong, with eight to twelve pieces of 

•?> ’JUaer COmman/l _, V, ^ 


H^untersvih^^n^^ General R. E. Lee, advanced on this position 

staiiorf advanced pickets gradually fell back to our 

and thfin Vtr ^1^® enemy’s advance at the Point Mountain 

ailing back on the reeriment. The enemv threw into 


on the regiment. The enemy threw into 












.^NDOMMl'SS.lAmO IN TlllO CIVIL 


WAK. 




ThP three rat'lmenlH from the ouioi '^"v; „.Vi :"':',:. ' 

Pass is at the foot of the mountain, ton inihis from the Huinrnit, I herjiioiny 

S^^nced Mwanl the I<y >>‘< '"' 1 ^^. po.sHil.ly Imv., u,; 

rear or left of Elk water, was there met l)y lour eomfianieH, wliieli en^a^,,,j 

and valiantly held in check ^'reatly KU|,(jnor nurnhm-s f,I the emm.y, foi|,«| 
him in his attempt U) obtain the ro-ar or le.It of I'Jkwabjr, anfl threw him in 
the rear and ri^^ht of Cheat Mountain, thecompanie-H retiring io the [)asKat 
the foot of the mountain. The enemy, about hOhh strong', now elosisd in mi 

Cheat Summit, and Ixicarne en^'a^'o.d with detachrnmitH front the. Huminit, 

about 300, who deployed in the woods, hrdd irj clie.e.k the enemy, vvlm 
did not succeed at any time in ^'ettin^ suf’fie.iently rjear the lifdd redfjubts le 
give Daum’s batpjry an ojijjortunity of firing iril-o him, 

“So matters rested at dark on the 12th, with heavy forces in frrjutand 
in plain sight of both posts, comrnunicatif^n cut off, a/jd the. suj)j))y train 
for the mountains loa/Jed with fu’ovisions which were /i<;eded, waiting fur 
an opfxjrtunity U) pass up the, roa/1. l>etermined U) force a communic.ation 
with Chfiat, I ordered the 'rhirteenth Indiana Ujc.uttheir way, if ne,e,e.HHary, 
by the main roa^l, and the 'hhird f^hio and Seconrj Virginia, U) do the samt! 
by the oath. The two rx^mmands starb^d at 3 a, rn. on Uta 13th, the former 
from Cheat Mountain J^ass, and the latter from Klkwate.r, ho as \a> fall ution 

the enemy, if rx>s.sible, simultaneously. Early on the 13th the, small fnmi 

Jiau;ut./Kj from the summit e,ngaged the enemy, and with such effe/;t that, 

numbers, he retired in gre.at hasle 

irrotiTiA-urll'f O'J'ifd.itie.H of chd.hing and <jrjuipment on the 

ci.rr.„.w’ ^'{’'^‘*‘1 failing U} cab;h the enemy, /narche,d f.o the 



Our rejatjve rx'sitfenJr!!,//^ Jind floing line, exemition 

•■^f the movements on tlu. * *^'^** 4 *^-**'^ near dark when v/<; learned the rcHUli¬ 
the night. ' ' and the enemy retire.d so»/iewhat lor 

the 1 Ito 

and afev. ro.;nd; were >'• K/sition in fr/mtof Elkwater, 

^r/4;fore. ^ v/lof'.i, caused him U> withdraw' 

froiu Cheat retinn-'d, 

W f.L fHi t iiLi'lii i ^/i.\ it . *. i . il.,. •../iliri 


f 

r'omne»m 

found lhal- 

Lu/nig the 

Ater, and <<» 
or ne-'t/' he* 
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IHUJ’irS HHAUIO IN TIIK CJIVIL WAIt. 



^ jri‘ .'i' litti'k ^»V »^v«r vig-llaiit and K'^dant ^arrlaoii of thu Hold 

huf vril> ; ,, 

j-i ■ii'ubi on tht’ humniit. 

kkdkkal scouth nUHlIWUACKICn. 

■ •u November 12, 1M(U, a WjUiwJ of Ffwlorala, croHHinK from ilovorJy Uj 
ir-v Fork. piluUHi by John Snidor, were hn>d uja^n and nix were woundfyl 
it the LftuAd Fork Ford. The atta(;kin^< p«-^^y waa OfjmjHjHtid of dtixena, 
several of whom were from Tucker County. The bu«hwha<'.ker« eija;aijed, 
oat the affair caused the Southern 8ymi>athizers of that aectiou much trou- 
It-* for very severe measures were adopUMi against them; and men who 
hid, before that, been unmolested, aft(irwards found it nijcessary to sleep 
many a cold night in the woods. 

IMBODEN’S FIRST RAID. 


In August, 1862, an important raid was made by General John D. Im- 
boden, of the Confederate army, from Pendleton County, through Ran¬ 
dolph, into Tucker, and back again. It was his purpose to attack the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Rowlesburg, in Preston County, but he did 
not succeed in reaching that point. He set out from Franklin August 14, 
with about 300 men. He marched through the woods, crossing rivers and 
moimtains, sometimes by a path, but more frequently through the forest, 
cutting a path where the thickets were densest. He could not average 
more than twelve or fifteen miles a day. When he reached the eastern 
of Cheat Mountain, a little north of and only twelve miles from 
Mverly, on the Senaca Path, he turned off short to the northward, intend* 
^ Fork of Cheat a few miles below the mouth of Glady 

AK b ^ squad of forty Federals stationed at the mill of 

Parsons, where the town of Parsons now stands. Imboden 

hXS surprise. He reached Dry Fork just at dark and 

Parson-’ <^’clock that night he moved forward toward 

only seven tt and he made 

of fivp Hm <iiyided his forces, waded Black Fork 

double-quick ^ Federals gone in 

two Rowlesburg. Speaking of his failure Imboden 


afterwards lea 
^ ^fore, spoke 


tnat an old fool, a friend, who saw our route 
a “ news to Beverly 

It was too barf approach just in time for them 

^.■»ith them and^h^ About fifteen mounted men I had with me came 

down bv damage done. My infantry was 

rest and sIopt, ^ onr hours marching that I had to halt a few 

—deserter! stol<?o i ^ scoundrel—a sharp, shrewd 

and wbat hV snHTi^i/>+^’ ^ont to Beverly and disclc^ed my 

r*. ^ i?^aphed to TZ miandant at Beverly 

iniou-iri« 4.1 _ '-'reek and 1000 meu were sent ud to Rowles* 






t X-Awv jxi^u were sej 

it- OeorifJ the time, I moved on as soon as my men 

«r^hed ‘“formation that the troops 

Id conveo^^Uv ram** re<»rds of the bogus county 

f all the ^ have sent them to Governor 

(sugar, coffee and medicine) from the store 


also ascer 
George and were only a few miles 
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KANUnLIMCS SIlAlilO IN TJIIO (JIVJL WAR. 


, ,, u , . I»u/*K()IIK incMilMM- (»r Mio whoolitiff Convfititiori and 

"f 1)'' nI roliiil(L in 'riu’lc-r, luul Nsft liini a nff-oij.t for UioJii. He amrt 
!|,! linim. -n.m of U.o .-oiinly llo<l Ihal "'on.infc^* I boKan u. f,j|, 

a.rriok’H witli a Yankoo piokot or ailvanco Kuard. 'r),i„^„ 

hLitiin lo loolt «|ually. J fnaro.i a foroo from lievorly irn^rht r.-ach tW 
mill iMiforo iiMMind r,ut me off from the Dry Iu,rk Pass, in which cvctiM 
would liavo been compnllod to whij) thwi, or tako to the mountains, with 

Min loHK of iny pack-muUis; ho J J)U.s1io( 1 ahead for the niillj and on arriving 
then; found no enemy. J moved up Dry Fork and encamped for the niirhi 
with my rear safe, and in a position to whi]) KKK) men in front, should tW 
pursiie'Mie. The next day 1 struck the wilderness af^ain, and in three davs 
reached Daven’s |Slaven’s) cabin at the foot of Cheat, on the Staunton and 
I’arkersburK turnpike. We subsi.sted on ])otatoes and beef on the most of 
the route, there beiii#' no Hour or meal in the country.” 

It is now known that Imboden’s advance down Dry Fork was not 
betrayed by “a Union man,” as he sujipo.sed, but by a woman, Miss Jane 
Snider, who suspecti^d the designs of tlie Rebels, and rode to Parsons' 
Mill and warned tlie h\ideral garrison at that place in time for the tnxms 
to full back Uiward Rowlesbur^^. She was the dauf^hter of John Snider 
luid afterwards marriiid M. V. Dennett. Imboden afterwards ascertained 
who had betrayed his plans. John Snider was one of the leaders of the 
Union men on Dry Fork, and he and Imboden seldom crossed each otlii r’s 
-latliH without an encounter. On the present expedition they inoi and 
niboden thus sp(>aks of it in a. letbir to Charles W. Ru.ssell: 

“Justin the ed^e ol the vilht^o! of St. Oeorj^e I was ridin^t some dis¬ 
tance ahead of my men and suddenly came ujxm old .John Snider and on., 
of the I arsonses, hoth armed with rifles. Parsons lied and 1 ^oi into a livht 
with SiiKhm. .lust as he wii.s aimiii#' at me with his lon^^ rille, I lired at him 
with niy nw()lver. lie dropped his Kun like a hot jiotato and leaned for 

i escajK'd into the laurel. Pursuit was 

1 ledmtely made hut he escaped. 1 have since h.arned from some lefuKces 

at\ l, >m riv'" !i" not mortally. 1 had a fair shot 

iiav in ^ /V****?* W(? w<*rti bushwhattked half a 

anilv sfoniulr !\^ ^ St. ({ooi^w by Union men, but the cow- 

ef iiiv men .’"to the mountains that they onlvliitone 

wholeen n! V wounded in the foot.’ J sent out a 

y OIK e () try lo cabdi t hree of these bushwhackers, but it 

uly' no'rPnh'diin.l^ pn-vlmis to I hut. t.ime a laiRc hill of k<kkIk, «'id 

to . into that rcRlon, he sent a 1 iiiintliiR im;B- 

lailxnlt'M arrived aiKh-arriiHNiiv I ** U<»nils. 'Po MuMluclor’s siirprlKc and rliaRrin 

(leomii. It, was a sneecss for liiiii«'*i 'rills store stood a half mile fnuu St. 

pidd dearly Ptr It. (’aiUaiii Kedir'!* "r liern sympathizers In Tiieker 0»imt.V 

■•r I'arsons. 'Piie amoiini coliiu.ehi 'Vi <diio, h-vled assessments on them 

Roods taken. 'Pin- order serv<..i ’ Mines a.s inneh as t he value of t a* 

nnl.illed tliat, upon an as.sessiocoi <‘iti/,eiis reaci .as follows: “You are lierein 

ol Ihiioti iiKHi II . 111, 3oil are as.s(>s.seil dollars Pi make Rood the losses 


uol.illiai tieit 111.,.. oiu< I served on the eiti/eii! 

ol'IhiioiMiua’i. lMou‘yh'|^pl7,I![.'j-'''y,dollars to make Rood lnel'^- 

I'ouse hurtled and voinself si . ' "‘'‘“e da.vs, your property will he eoiiliseated, y«i 

The-isse '^'' Muio. (Ji-N. Mii.m.y.‘‘'''‘'“”0, (’omimmdhiR >lilo. 

I’arsoiis $7tK),^HnVANieliolas J'arsons paid $iVKl; Wlltiid" 

'^••ili.im 1 arsons .$S(KI. These were all relatives of Dr. Pareons. 





1{ANIH)I,IMI’H hiiaiuo in tup. civil war 


■snn lini'*'*'-’'*'*'’ 'Ip witli I.Ihmij ill Mm hniHh. If I httd caught them 

1 iiiti'"''*''' Mmmii in llvn iiiiiititnH. Tlie greatest difficulty incur 

(>u( l^ni‘»n men. They carry intelligence and bush- 

vvliH' k UM wlierevor Mie.y' ^11. •‘-iKi yet will Hwear allegiance a dozen times 

uUav The prepi'f polii'y to he iMirHued hiward Union men who are not 

III tti iuN UN -oUlierH In one of the nioHt difficult problems I have to deal 
with, Nerupulously aiwtained from molesting them in any 

iimmior. witli the exceptimi of four UjiHhur men that I have arrested as 
upioH. M.v purnoKo has been to arnist all office holders under the bogus 
lfi»vormiie'nt and seize their property for conti.scation, but not to interfere 
will! privale eitizens. hoping that a policy of conciliation would bring back 
many i»f them; hut the enemy an' treating our friends in the Northwest 
wUh such lirutal i'ruelty that 1 fear nothing sliort of retaliation will check 
tlieiu, 1 aiu tempted sometiines to wriU' to President Davis and tell him 
wlud I havi' sei'ii and heard in the Northwest and ask his instructions. 
(Irt'jd (i<h 1! hid my hlooil boils when listening to such statements as I have 
lumrd from men and women during my recent expedition. No Oriental 
ilespei ever iusnlreil such mortal terror by bis iron rule of his subjects as 
is new felt l»y tin' men and wouu'n of the Northwest. Grown up men come 
le m«'stealthily through the wikkIs to talk to me in a whisper of their 
wnmgs. They would freely have given me bread and meat but dared not 
lie .se. They begged nu'. in sotin' instances, to take it, apparently by force, 
so I hut they might not he charged with feeding us voluntarily. Men 
eth'riHl u> sell me large lots of cattle secretly, if I would then send armed 


III Nevemher, ISdL’. ImlHHien again led an expedition from ea 
AllivgUuaios, through Kandolph County, toward Rowlesburg, but 
uriusl hack when he reacluHl SU Ge«.>rge. This was a remarkabl 
tea m some ivsiuH ts, and his men suffered much from hunger 

'>m South Fork, in Hardy Cou 

men, supplied with blankets and overcoats. He 

th'UMMi?? over C heat River at Rowlesburg. He had \ 

storm could do it. He set forward ii 

tlu‘ iwt'iuight reacluHi the base of the Alleghanies, six mi 

itnU»s from vj* ^cuaca. and halted till daybreak- He was thi 
Hi' cro2..1i o tuH'rge and txxjHvttHl to n^'h it early in the night o 

llKHUltuiu by & tuiSk^rahlt^ imth >if tha nf t 
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sivuliiiK captured two and killed one, the latter 

llu' etunn.v ^ brothers named Gibson. We endeavored to take him 

Olio I to surrender and resisted to the last. Prom the two 

jilivo. hut I General Kelley was certainly in Beverly with some 

prisonoi> meantime I had been communicating with Imboden 

ir>iXi Qijyjit Mountain with a small force, and with whom I had con- 

„.lio co-operation. But the enemy’s force being nearly twice as large 

miiipittt-eu ^ combined attack impracticable. I now determined, if 

to throw my force in General Kelley’s rear, and learning that an 
mise amount of supplies, and several thousand stands of arms had 
v^T collected at Buckhannon, I concluded to strike at that point. To 
ffect this we had to cross Rich Mountain by a mere bridle path, or rather 
trail which was often undiscoverable, and which for thirty miles passed 
through the most perfect wilderness I ever beheld. It was indeed an ardu¬ 
ous task for men and horses. Some of the latter were completely broken 
down and left behind, and a few' of the men were also physically unable to 
make the march, and returned to General Boring’s camp. After twenty- 
four hours of continuous marching, with intervals for rest, we suddenly 
entered upon the fertile country watered by the tributaries of the Buok- 
hannon River. Here we halted, and after a few hours for rest and food, 
we proceeded down French Creek toward the town of Buckhannon. The 
population along this creek is among the most disloyal in all Western Vir¬ 
ginia, We emerged so suddenly from the mountains, and by a route hardly 
known to exist, and if known, deemed utterly impassable for any number of 
men, that the inhabitants could scarcely comprehend that we were South¬ 
ern troops. ” 

General Jenkins proceeded to Buckhannon, captured the town, and 

destroyed considerable quanties of military stores which he could not con¬ 
vey away. He then proceeded to Weston, and captured every town he 
came to on his march to the Ohio River. 

THE GREAT RAID OP 1803. 

occurred the memorable and destructive raids of 

oV'ifinn n General W. E. Jones, who.se combined force 

of thp rnirR svvejit aci’oss West Virginia. The principal incidents 

the niifl olsewhei'e in tliis book. More particular mention of 

the Valiev Mhr,f J^^^^lol])h County will now be given. Imboden entered 

tour davH in on the evening of April 23, having inarched 

of miif/T' 1 I'ains. The country was almost impas.sable on 

a slow fjnrl’o etherwiso would have been a dashing movenumt, 

1/1 iiw. . HUisoirie niarc'.h rl 


axl(jR tiriH iJiarch, dra^^in^ cannon and wagons through inirc 

’he i/jovo/nont ^‘y-valry struggling through mud to the saddle skirts. 
*tota<;htri<.ni an’fi Was sulliciently rapid to hurry out every li’edm’al 


'^'i-drojwl. 


and iiipU i V -' y Lu iiiu ry out iwory 

tilroiLi T L i^cverly to SpiMicor, nortli to the itallinioro 


UNjin U) pas.sed through Randolph, Harbour, 

y Uh; Nf,rUiw<‘*Ki/.i., *‘^"hing. Jones, who marched from Moortdiehl 

eav!i'’ ^•''''Joty, ii,,!j' Rowlesburg, Morgantown, Fairnumt, to 

Mdi,'^‘^oes htul u'r^*** lighting. Jiub(j(h‘n had 33(15 num, 700 of tluun 


Me 

Hrif 

hiji 


- • " ^ I 

fkla./"! tM I* * ' --tkfV'« 

ifj ‘hofor,, ,p half as strijiig. In passing 

inc.ljoH Iinbodmi’s inmi wa 

’ ''"‘‘'ihuti.H .f 'r*'- (h>nfederal,es hooe.l t.o fall o. 


"ithiMii. • '''imuu(o-au 

*'y were ilisappoiuted. 


nan .mnu num, you oi iiuun 
ng. In passing over Cheat 
bodmi’s inmi waded through 
hopiid (,o fall on Ikwtjrly by 
'Phe Federal authorities wore 


*' , Tmboden reached the Greenbrier River hr. 

looking for a raid; and 1 scout, with a squad of seven soWierV 

“ that John f th^t Snihg. hurrying Beverly with inji^. 
bad passed there at sunr.se t I^boden had anticipated something c,t 


uanihjlph's share in the civil war. 


the Kina, from Pocahontas hLi,, v^reen- 

sent a squad of soldiers I roight alarm Beverly, but Slayton 

brier River to s^P W o e the pike, and although Imboden sent twenty 

„en in pursuit oI b«n by surprise. Nevertheless, he 

presumed that be <»u Union picket of thirty men 

push^ on W Huttons u ^tbdrawn at 11 o'clock that morning. This 

'’fckeTJe’TOrt^^^y^f Pederals as having passed up on the east side of 

panrof infancy on the first alarm to attempt to cut them off but they 
fS to do so. He at that time estimated the Union force apeverly at 
1500 The actual force there was 878 men, with two cannon. Colonel George 
R. Latham was in command of the Federal force. The next morning, 
April 24 Colonel Latham advanced toward Huttonsville to meet the Con¬ 
federates, and met the advance guard five miles above Beverly and skir¬ 
mishing began. He was unable to hold them in check. They steadily 
advanced, and he as steadily fell back, unable to see much on account of 
the fog which had settled down on the valley and hills, but judging from the 
assurance with which they advanced he concluded that they meant to inarch 
to Beverly. He also listened to the portentous rumble of the cannon oyer 
the few places in the roads where the deep mud did not deaden the noise, 
and 'his scouts counted .six pieces of Rel>el artillery moving down the valley. 
By noon the Union force had been pushed back within two and a half miles 
of Beverly, and one hour later the fog lifted, and the Confederate army 
was in full view. In his official rejjort Colonel Latham says: 

“I took a strong position on the south side of the town, commanding 
the entire valley and the Staunton turnpike above, but flanked by back 
ridges on each side. About 2 o’clock the action was opened with artillery 
and infantry, skirmishing at long range. A large force of the enemy’s cav¬ 
alry and a part of his artillery were now seen advancing on the back road 
west of the valley, toward the road leading from Beverly to Buckhannon, 
and a^:tually turning our right. This movement it was impossible for us 
counteract, though the river intervening we were not in much danger of an 
actual attack from this force. The object of this movement was to preven 

our retreat toward Buckhannon. Three regiments of his infantry were ai 
lesarne time continually advancing through the woods, pressing hack ou 
skiramhers toward our front and left, his artillery playing directly 

of infantry in reserve. At 4 p. ra. the action had 
niir fwalong our whole line; our skirmishers were driven m 
mamluenemy had advanced within canister range. The co 

v>e distinctly heard, and he was pressing 

‘his I r.Liv«d Jrdersto fall bluik. . I lon^i 

about 5 Ti rn motion; destroying my public stfjresof 

P- • row off rny forces. The movement was executed in 
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Xiro»r See. and those of the enenty 

^ °^ilippi rn ion forc4 were gathered, making 

^ Backhaunon, ^ jj^^e stopped the advance of Imbo- 

^*w>f *t^00. which A*^ iiiwnn was holdine his own in Barbonr Countyi 

S-'s^g BnA^Mon *e" e ordered^by General Roberts to 

the march from HuttonsvUle toward 
^^fnrcmxmued to rain all night, and the morning of the 24th was 

X^t^^ere joined^ four guns of my battery seven miles above Bev- 
CTlr The cavalry and a section of artillery took the main road on the west 
si^of the river, under Colonel George W. Imboden, with orders as soon as 
they discovered the enemy to be in Beverly to pre.ss forward and gain pos* 
ai^m of the road leading to Buckhannon, and cot off retreat by that 
rmie. About five miles above Beverly the cavalry advance met a man, 
»^ho, as soon as he saw them, fled. They fired upon him, but he escaped. 
It tomed oat to he the bc^s State Sheriff of Randoljjh County, named J. 
F. Phar<s- who, though .shot through the lungs, succeeded in reaching 
Beveriy and gave the alarm. About the .same time, on the east side of the 

nver we captured a storage train and its escort. I hjamed from the prison* 
, tneiras in ignorance of our approach; but as soon as 

"r«nod uj„m the head of my 

“SSI? Zd aixn-e the river bottom and 

in front wonid urf t c^^mpletely that tf> 

^b^y^eloocldrearb the k^s of hundre^ls of my 


om the prison* 
»ut as soon as 
as drawn up to 
the head of my 
I found them 
er hKittora and 


■wang a d<^^nr them. 1 at once resolved 

^ Jhdes h/'.umii a rant 

Zmxhtrn.,^^ .. 't^tnpt to get ronnH tx. 


the loss of hundre^ls of my 

tl WiFi ^ t .. 


rour^ Uj the north of the town, 

ifie r/n the first hill and eng 


•9 

ens<;ly- 

-n. To 

ngagffl 


^ ^71 

te, t i«vl i„... 


oj 


a <aofferouH fire, daah<x) forward and 
kr o. Glrf' ‘-y that 


r/ack barlow the Viwn le 

't rr, « .t 


Ilg 


‘'hemy was in fnj 

1 gal/pyi their orlgi 










uanpoi^i’iI’"* miia.v... 

'1™., ;:;;;:'t:rs;:u; oi't-r -v. 

alry the dwiculty aiKl tiu) dui-tl' of Uio l-nl and Un, I af.nn.H.l^.r 

the hour j^ute in those details to explain why wn ,|i.| 

‘‘I S foi'ce at Beverly. Slayton wiis u.mhie u, * 

nndfthe wounded man gave the alarm. We found hin, i„ ahnosT; 

‘^^ssL thXe’enemy could not remove his stores or destroy his cam,, 

ond-third of the town wj^ 

destroyed in burning his stores. I lost three men, so batlly wound.*] that 
I had to leave them in Beverly. The enemy’s loss was trifling. 

“On the morning of the 25th my cavalry reported the rorid to^vard 
Phihppi impracticable for artillery or wagons, on account of the depth of 

the mud, in places coming up to the saddle-skirts of the horses. J also 

ascertained that General Roberts, witli a considerable force was at Buck- 

hannon, and I doubted the prudence of going directly to Philippi until this 

force was dislodged from my flank. I sent ofP two companies of cavalry, 

under Major D. B. Lang, to try to open communication with General 

Jones,* from whom I had not heard anything, and resolved to cross Itich 

Mountain, and either move directly on Buckhannon, or by a country road 

leaving the turnpike four miles beyond Roaring Creek, get between Phil- 

ippi and Buckhannon, and attack one or the other, as circumstanc^es mivht 
determine. 

“On the evening of the 26th I crossed Middle Pork and encamrKMl 

a^ut midway between Philippi and Buckhannon, some twelve miles from 

cavalry forward to seize and hold the bridge across 
at this timp in ^^^^i<icrable cannonaciing was heard 

Unr^om to prevent Major 

General Jones* but at railroad, where I expected him to find 

and that there was^ frp«h PBuckharinon at sunrise that morning, 
arrived the night beforp P*J^*^^PPb rej'Kjrtod by citizens to have 

Mulligan, and that the cars ^reek, under cxjmrnarid of General 

other troops were in the vicinitv“^5 ^he night previous, and 

of mfantry and a section nf rerjuesUjfl rna to send two regiinenUi 

^prehensive of attack. Hp bridge that night, as he was 

™ Buckhannon, and that me that he ha^lcaptun^^J ar^^urier 

“l^“P Webster. I rp^.to citizens who arrived at 

troons v'Prp ?? send forward the reinforwrrienfJ* 

^ for my ./donels to 

whpn that ^:^mdition to make the march 

was Past, ito. Allpvhanh^ 





SHARK .,VM, 
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, ..,1 if \vn 

Sioii ^ IovIm'Iv uihI »**'• liiirl*lm.iinon m 

mmh '.r M.v .•••'Iom.'In ll.nl. 'M M..- 
„| in Mn' ‘M'""* . i|,‘m,iMl«'Ml. I*. imIvimm’.' liir(,lK-t 

it, \v<nil<l ''.‘niiiroV of Ix'iiiK ".ml ••iil, 

^voro, w.I.I'Y';;;. ,.o,m..nml n'M..irM<l U."‘; W" 


„,y our rot 


ini'- ' A tun 

i-uulii out ^ 

this 


or 
off 

sho 


.riiifs <>n till*' 

Ml i: \K ||» . i»iiH 


hours, and ‘ ,^<.,,.,.0 Wi.nl.l l.i. |.o 

rfiiU haolf to a ' marolMul I'O Ivoii 

shouldf^* d* Acoordin^Hy w‘ r, ,,,. „iimi i*. . . 

e road was so I’!); r^o.nuMr^ did not roarl. l.lnm:';-1> 

from U.nd<l.niu.on ItridKo, 

the niffht. k.wai-d Hindthannon, wlii<di n.t.nrmul aiU'f 

forward l„„l burn..,I, f'o' ’ 


four niibw of Ituoklninnon, iiii.l l.li.j 

’„0n the P^ggssion <if tlio tow" "■ ri'Kiini.m., wbir.li I i;roHH<..l 

next morning took l^ssess bridge. The oiioiny Iwwl l)uniod all Ihh 

over on the .Joyed ^wo pieces of artillery, wliie.b Ini was unable l<> 

”r °rSGree?br.er ffi^r. east of Cheat Mouutain, r...rty.<.d<i barrels 
*? St aU also several barrels in Beverly. Our horses wore kivmik ..ut 

s^sSnee. Vt being able to cross my artillery and horses over the 

river on my arrival I ordered a, raft to be constructed, and the country to 

be scoured in every direction for corn and wheat: impressed two mills and 
run them day and night. Grain was very scarce and had to be procured in 
small quantities, sometimes less than a bushel at a house. I employed a 
considerable portion of my cavalry in collecting cattle and sending them to 


general 


isfaction in the country, and our currency was freely accepted. On the 29th 
I received my first information from General Jones, and on the same day I 
ascertained that the enemy was massing his troops at Janelew, a village 
about midwy between Buckhannon and Clarksburg, and fortifying his 

collecting corn and cattle. 

Ml ImwS General Jones, I sent Colo- 

^regiment of cavalry. He found the place 


confirmation 


enemy wa«; fit rn • ' 7, ^ Liia»uiuii ux iiu« lacL man 

Wb effort to Wn T had been cut oft in 

“oramg to Philippi ’ Mv^a^ the next 

"J“'^“st as we commenced ^ 

fS** the intelligence th^tr of t>e 2 nd, a courier 

was within six miles. On 

P^^ecedlng chapter of this book. 











I (;«*iM‘nil .lumps’ own forrp 

h to li(jUl our own and probaldy d4;f<*at tho 


unupfi 
^nemy 

n\ .luuf N'" * lHrl<sl)Uifr. 

WII.LIAM L. JACKSON^S RAID. 

'Vhv lU'vt niilHary inovcMiiGiit in Randolph County was the advance of 
t;,-nnnil William I.. .lackson with 1200 Confederates a#?ainst Beverly; his 
skirmislu's with Colonel Thomas M. Harris, and his retreat before Genera) 
Averoll who came up with reinforcements. The Confederates entered Ran¬ 
dolph July 1, IHO:!, by tliree routes, intending to surround Beverly and cap- 
lurt' the Onion force of about 800 stationed there. One division of Confed- 
eratiw advanced from Pocahontas County, by way of Valley Head; another 
division ailvanced by the Staunton and Parkersburg pike, through Cheat 
Pass, while a third division made its way through woods and by mountain 
paths by way of Slaven’s Cabin, and emerged below Beverly on the Phil¬ 
ippi pike. This detachment was under Colonel A. C. Dunn, and he was to 
attack Beverly from the north when he heard the cannon which would be 
tired as a signal for attack. Jackson made all his arrangements to sur¬ 
round Beverly and leave no room for retreat for the Union forces. He 
sent two companies under Major J. B. Lady to make their way through the 
wcH>ds along the base of Rich Mountain, and seize and hold the Buckhannon 
road, and also to attack Beverly when the signal cannon were heard. Asa 
guai d against an attack on Major Lady’s rear from the direction of Buck- 

^ squad of twenty men was sent to the 
.Middle h ork Bridge, eighteen miles west of Beverly. He seized the bridge 

and Held it. On July 2 Jackson’s main forces reached Huttonsville. and he 

^couts around the Federal picket posts and captured every picket 

eiirht in ni "within a mile and a half of Beverly—twenty- 

v; He believed he was about to surprise the town, but his plans 

of ^ whose name he does not mention in his report 

O,lit ^^ovmed the Federals of the proximity of Confed- 

ipph regiments of cavalry from Phd- 

but iatkv taken ^ possible. Averell had 

evi GenerarRobem if ''' section, having succeed' 

the river to toward Beverly, sending 200 men across 

his attack to Union position, and purposely delaying 

reL'fed [fe B' position. When the Confed- 

hcaran, the Federal^: •Sii'-ncr miles above town, the skirmishing 

> advancin'^ toward the town, and the Conied^^r- 

he had BeveXiV sm—^ readiness for the attack and that 

r’-.; SCijs-jIl, at 2 oV-lnr-k on rr.c. a^^T-nnnil of Jniy 


>Oti3' 

to 

tie, t/at 

r.t rr^jT^ 
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B.\NP^ 


r PH’S SHARE L called Mount Iser- 

UP^ , ^ TTill no’^ lie coBi^ 

^®S"r:gSS5li:sS;2 



•ss^ 


tv beWld a sight 


too® 


oTbuin. he 

^^all P^^rson ^weeplnF uP valley 

‘cS i» hif f "Kth_skdmishtn?; ,»i 


ts of 

sent 


III?* — u in m» ^“‘ *•'i, ^tt-ith sKirmishing: o^ . mountain, back 

The^ Rebels losing four 

kilk^i* oxv . t] 


tne ' 

tive prisoners. 

VllS ^ 


CVilooel F^eral ireneraJ blam^ 

andthel^^^. Confer 


Cnion forces U^t subordinate 

of the «Pe^"‘3irte Colonel Harris 




Ber^riv: ■f*capture tne Xverell’s advance, and he 

KS«S S'Sf 

'■^Si S-TSS- .SyAii? «■;-- 

nLdwd me wt^ timw comniai] 

captured or mspers*^* 

boi »^ u ctmniT force at Beverly during 

Ltd posted pickets on the roads Wing e^t 

s^Vih" “PSxf 

cLat. nine miles northe^t g 

vQUMkid and one was drowned in trying to escape across L heat, r 
Wlote that, Averell’s picket had a fight on Shaver Mountain with 
iof party, defeated ic killing Wash Taylor, wounded another man and 
tapiured two. The report that a squad of thirty Confederates were at the 
ana fioe moving into Tucker County, caused AverelJ to send a force after 
^ the same night three or four rockets were sent up on the moun¬ 
ts vast sonthwest of Beverly, and a strong Federal scouting party was 

meant. Nothing was discovered. 



major HOUSTON HALL 

^ ^ morning of October 29. 1S64 a 


^rr ? ‘ ‘‘fv nuTvt 

vaui pracu* 

r2Il!5£^^-JC\>bprtv 


peculiar, and for the Confeder- 

• dlfcd on U» hill wtere J. a W.ni-S house now 

cea mini!* >t taints and trees a mile or two bevond 

^‘^““'^^'o^h^tillSV **■' '*'{**’•* “00. ih»t the 

were Oonfederaie or Cnioo 













‘•n4 /{ANDOLPIffi HIIAItK IN THE CIVIL WAR. 

uh-Ku cljHasiroiJ^^, att.a(!k wjih in.'wln hy .'100 RuboJs under Major Houstr. 
HhII uik)!! a f(»r(M* of about ofjuaJ stron^^th under Colonel Robert Youjm 
htaluuuHl at Hevorly. 'I’lie ffdJowin^,' account of it \h from Colonel Youart?’ 

r.'|K)rt, Major Hall made no report of the fight: 

“Major Hall with a force of Confederates .300 strong, from .Jacks ' 
fommatid made an attack on this detachment at 5 a. m. They ex'pecte^V 
surprihc UK and catch the command asleep. As it was, the men were ■ 
rank for reveille roll-call. The Rebels had flanked the mounted pick 
and patrols and crept up to the inner and dismounted picket line 150 
from cam]). At the picket’s challenge, they charged with a yell for th 
cutup, over an often field. The men of my command, at the Rphoi v^n 


..i" - j.-wiitu. iXi ySll lor fh 

cutup, over an often field. The men of my command, at the Rebel Y n 
broke inPt the huts for their arms. The front company was thrown out 
skirniishers, but the Rebel line swept it back. The other companipc 
hulf formed when the Rebel fire scattered the 125 unarmed men of mv ™ 
mand through the carnjt, and broke up for a time all organization ^Tw 
began a struggle among the quarters. In the darkness, friend and f 
w.,ro lianlly .lintinKuisImblo, Both parties were taking and Crs/ ® 
prisoners at the same time. The Kebel force was divided fnd oueliaH was 
sJiilUxI to tbo roar of camp. When day broke, I with other officers had rnT 
hod and h.nnojl aliout lifty men, and ordered a charge on the force in the 
M«ir. J he Rebels were st.irted. A second charge routed thpm t fv, 

capo; twonty-livo wounded and ninety-tWo captured.” ^ ® * 

niOVKKLY TAKEN BY ROSSER. 

(huuTal Kossei^ Confederates under 

U.roo luid uthlg n« V i^t.; rs'"'''Tho1t’e,''’l^^ 

I'oloiiel li()h(nd Y.nitnV ^ ? I'ederal forces were commanded by 

hhulII force capturin-a lai-.-e^^ the complete surprise and a 

'"f^ th<» war (Joimi-iii many times surpassed dur- 

Mte capture of Hoverlv ‘Hjpomted two officers to examine into 

t'olonel Nathan Wilkin^’ fallowing is a portion of the report, made by 

'.lunUTili, to n is the ful&t account of 

'Nts fnun i\\i\ CimU\i\i\vui i ^ lecords of the war. No report of it ex- 
addi'itsitj.wi * 1 ... I.. . , sfi^ndf)oint, except a brief note bv fieneral Lee 


nnd captured the ‘lohmm • ^ Ivosser, at the head of 300 men, surprised 
instant, kiHiue- aiuAvonrT-^ Roverly, Randolph County, on the Utli 

nerH. His loss slight ” coiusiderable number, and taking 580 priso- 

'vhich it could 'bemV^ Beverly and the roads by 

time the attack was nui / located the pickets and sentinels at the 

Ii»e IMnliillli follows: At Russell’s, on 

l^lauutou pikt* four three men; at the Burnt Bridge, on 

in the town, a cornm-Mi at the bridge on the Buekhaunon roi^» 

pickets Wore w ithdrawn'beyond. At dark the 

H>ui IvussoH’s and Burnt Bridge, and in thei 
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^’''tM^rruLrs UtHfM that ho notifiod Licutenant-Colonel Purney 

l.haU,lHflfiiar(i waH irisuflfioiont, and if tho forces were attacked the^ 
l,o(;aplun'd, At that time Furney was in command at Bewrly dui the 
(toifioor (Joloriel Youart at FurnherJand, Maryland. Youart returned 
fi-Ntn (Jiitfih<irlfi, 11(1 and roHurried command two days before the attack by 
Oojinral lioHW!!', Tin; Uistimony was that all thO/ olh(;ers of tlio Thirty- 
fourth Ohio VnliniMier Infantry W(;re (<ijart(;r«;d in town, notone witli the 
ri!^<hiM!iit, and it has Ixuin unofficially reported to rm; that on the evening 
pn-viouH hitlinattaek tlniro was a ball in tin; town which was lar^cdy atUuKhul 
hyolHfUTH who n;tnainod there till a lab; hour of the. iiiKht. h’rom the evi- 
(himio produeed it apjKuirs tliat 1,ln; whole c,ornma,n(l was lattusi’ly in a vi'i'V 
looHoatiiU; of diHcipliin!.”* 

Tliior'umVr*'?*i'>''*'**^ many of tlnmi without anns, 

„ H'lj'»h(|H at Ihwerly ne.arly all fell into the. hamls of tin; (loiifcMhM'ab'S. 

.. ..liiLM'm/** *'i M *'*"■ bistiinoiiy to lieiul(|tnu-t<'rH, reeoni 

fur(liHKnieofiii ^’‘’h»"cl Yrmart be (liHiiiisstMl the stM’vits; 

surprised ami ■ *?" ‘’"'"Mnunls, ainl for p(;nnittiiiK tlnmiselvi'K 
nflliHw-H liuiv lln n''e.aptunMl, in order 

•’'» iMdd^ "'.'W '"' VO proved tlnen 

1 from |{,.v(,rlv d i '■ "'"'’'"»riti«;K Hpidce of withdraw 

'1^ ''■"■v'"T (d' aHMiall body n\' 

^ • " ''"d. to the lo.indK. The town was ,nno,r after 

1=77' ' 
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KANDOLPH’S shake in the civil war. 


'i 


bv mllrivid Uxia, 

Sovt‘itU of dlec 
Aft<*J the train started 

the (.\)urt'*lliiuiie yard. ^ yjivn\i nun u. .vyuuvi muj, ov/iuc wi wuum sain ‘*crnf 

He wa« taken to the Oonfederate military hospital.” 

Many of the prisoners were marched from Beverly to Staunton barefoot th' ^ 

Know* 


Ultf lAi 014«UI1IAJ11» aiiu UUIJCID V¥U1 prooablynot lii T 

I saw one of the prisoners lying on the pavement at ?h 
A crowd was arround him, some of whom said 

ifprtppHtp military hfwnital.” ^as 



» “onse^hlT « 

the Confederates 

II, 1861 . ^ ^ Mountaio, 



CHAPTER XXL 




MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS OF RANDOLPH. 

TIh! point iti Rarxlolfili (Jounly Ik Knydor Knob, on Choiit 

M«mntain, noiir ilio I*o<v!ibonl-as liiKi, It iH 47 H 0 fo/it, and is only IHO font 

b(dow tbo hi/.(hoKt HUinnrit iti WoHt Virginia. Tho, 

■ 1 ow<!h 1 j)oint in iiio (lounty in tho b<id of Wiavor’H 

I^’ork of (/h(tat, whom it oroHHo-s tho Kandoljdi- 
'^I^uok<5r lino. Tho point iH ITbfj foot. Tlniroinnot 
twonty-fivo f(iot dilTonojotj in tho altitudo of Hhav- 
oi‘’h Fork at til at jioint and tho bod of tho Valloy 
Kivor, whoi’o it (jitikhoh tho lino into HarlMiur 
Ooiinty. M’ho vortioul ran^o of tho county from 
t lio lii^hoHt point to tho lowoHt [loint--in,It 
in, of (iourKo, undorntood that all altitudos aro 
iiKiaHurorl from Hoa lovol; and whon a point iw slat- 

I ■'''tSMrof'BS;..:™'" .«1 t.. b., -ITJIO f.'H„ it in mount tlmt it m limt hnfl. 

» almvn tho lov.il ..f tlm .moan.* Tlio Kr.mn.l on 


•M 


Knob, on »«cn from 
m>u\h of 


^lurli tho (lourt llouHo in IJovorly standH iH oxactly 2000 foot almvo . lo ■ 

f,irnproHHod on tho rnoinory, it will bo oany to cahui a j 

' “'h hijfhor or low<ir than liovorly tho variouH olovatioiiH aio wi 
Kwhn, • 

Uivor whoro it ontorn Itandoli»h from I 
C. ‘n’ it' »‘’WH from lUndolpU inU) WobnUir it ih 2 (M) 0 . Iho 

l-hMrororo, han a fall of JlbO foot in Randolph County. 

l^‘J‘'khannon Itlvor whoro it croHHOHtho 

I’ho Htroam ban itn nourco in Randolph anu K 


Rllilui. IN iwn 

hlhtL*!' whlc.h in tho Hourco of tho.TyK^*'*'UMlIrHiannoi 

■ ^ '"‘*•'••0 it croHHOH tho FocahontaM*Randolph lino. 'I ho Uiannoi 

'tt. "tj(,„„| on altltudcH In WcHt VhKhilii nee chuph^r VlH h» Ui 


w -J 4 


it crosses toe itaiuiuipii m'rT" 

leaves Randolph its chamiel is 1^65.^^ The 

through the county is lydO reet. 



' ' * r fv 

of the Htream 


more 


10 its 


if 


s tream 

to the Gulf 


Durse of nearly three thousand miles, from 
Mexico. _ 


The bed of Otter Fork on the Randolph 
Dry Fork has the same altitude where it crosses the line 

County. 


and 

into Tuck^y 


rhe following table will show the elevation in teet of some of the toiinis, 
offices and places in Randolph. 


Middle Fork Bridge 1900 


EJkins.1950 

Kerens.2000 

Beverly ....2000 

Li ck.2000 

Orlena.2000 

Montrose.2050 

Valley Bend.2050 

Huttonsville. 2080 

Lee Bell.2100 

Cassi ty.2100 

Long. .2100 

Cri ckard.2100 

Roaring Creek.2150 


Elkwater.2200 

Avondale. 2200 

W. Huttonsville .2300 

McCauley.2400 

Helvetia.2400 

Alpina .2400 

Harman.2400 

Day’s Mills ..2450 

Mouth Fishing Hawk 2480 

Valley Head.2500 

Kingsville...2500 

Pumpkintown.2550 

Job.2600 

Pickens...2700 


Mingo Flats ... 

Huff.* " 

Blue Spring. 2900 

Florence. ^...' Soo 

Fair view Church’. . '2900 

Giady. ::m 

Buckwheat Church,...3050 


Monterville.3300 

Osceola.3400 

The Sinks.3400 

Rich Mountain. 3400 

Winchester.3600 

Middlebrook.3800 


Brush Cam pLow Place 4000 


It is usual for roads which cross mountains to seek the lowest gaps in 


the ranges. 


This being the case, figures will be of interest which show the 


altitudes of certain roads where they pass over mountains. 

The pike from Beverly to Buckhannon, where it passes over Kcb 

ountain (the battlefield), is 3000 feet. Highest point on the same pi^ 
between Roaring Creek and Middle Fork, 2600. 


"Dp— 1 4- Cl -LTXXVAVAiC? JJKJ±IXj 4/UWV/. Where the pike 

^ Staunton crosses Cheat Mountain H.he military camp)> 









































mountains anu valleys op lUNLOr 


Head 




^ The bed of the EaefFOTk of thTf' ”r IV 

The Greeobrier rises in P^ndolph 
The channel of thp First Fnrlr 

through the county is 1930 fe^t That^*^ stream in 

Kr&cir ~'“™ “i'J SS 

post 0fficS^anT?fJSL''f„’5!’-i","‘‘‘««’«''etion in feet of sttme „f .s.._ 


Middle Fori Bridge IWt 


Eikins. 

Ke/^os-. 

BererjT 
Lick 
Oriena 

) alley Bend 

H utto&arlJlf 

Lee Bell 

L/Mlf( 

Cri ckard 


^ ^ - dP . 


> . 


♦ ^ 


# ^ 


19% 

2fji/j 
2f//j 
2f/Xj 
.2f//j 

‘ax'j) 

‘n(ft 

21^7 

tWt 

Wf) 


♦ ^ > 


25jr/j 

2ar/> 

iCJf/; 


Elk water 
A vondaJe 

s h, 

AJpjfja - -2400 

lisirifjHn 'Miit 

J^y^u MUIk . . 24/jO 

V aJJey vvx, 

Ejriir%»'llJe , lO/i 

l'’unjpklfit/fWfi 

f1rk*'/iK ' ^ 


H^r 

W ue Hi>ri tiff 
EJoreoce . .. 

Ealrrlew f;hofeh.. 

Gl^y 

Buckwheat Cbarch. 
MofjterrlJJe 

The HinkM 
Hk-h MouuUia. 

WJocljfairtdirr., 

Middjehr'y^k . 

Bruah OuapL/j* I'iafx ¥ftt 


Cr^k ..'...ig; 

It is DKuaJ for rr^lR v.- l " «ru*cj .junpiyy* 

tie r'^es. This bein,^ Vx seek the lowest gap 

of r^rtain of mtereat whkb sSS 

Irom mountains. 

I where it rrv 

^here the CWt 4unUi^ ^'h. . 

:r^y»»v-R IK.. XJ..JJ ttoe military' fAto/o, 2 




3]:Vy; Mfilt w '‘t •« a>t,tud« 

JA»int rx*twe*-fi Vl. :s24'j pif.j, yj!‘ ^eet: Hlutvt-r'h 

he>dkr/ri rnrh 

oY'J“ 1<r-" 





the J“'*tJy ceJsfryratif^ 



r/dff/unuaxiilt- 


•W L-nen, V f >“ 

Wo.-. ' '•• 'l-..eo .rf 
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and V.ALLEYS of RA^^X)LPa 

' / -nnip of the principal knobs and peaks will suffice. 

,l,e th“altitades in feet above the level of the sea. 

vr.'liirtt'oin_ . 4a» ' 
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ffiuton-s Koob .^ 

Bayard's Knob,. 

Haine’S Knob. 

Mingo Knob. 

KcUe Knob. 

Mast Knob.- KW 

Round Kncib..4i>x>^ 

Chenoweib Knob.3ST0 

Round Knob.SsOCH- 

Whitman's Knob.3^00 

Little Beech Mt,.3700 

Shaver's Mountain.3700 

Turkev Bone Mt.37ft> 


Blue Knob.^3700 

Bee Knob.,3600 

Lone Tree.,3570 

Cumence Knob .3500 

Beech 3Ioiintaia.,3500 

Hawflat Knob.3500 

Lmn Knob.35CO 

>>ttlT Mt.3400 

Palace Ridge .3C«» 

Bear Knob. 

Kelly Knob.. 

Cranberry Flat.. 

Whitman's Flat- 
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distances from Beverlv to various points 
ties: also the directions frc 
lir lines,” that is. thev are 


from Beverly 

iii<se points. The distance are “air lines,’ that is, they are measured 
^-aight lines from Beverly to the points named, and take no account of t 
L-reguIarities of the country. Such lines are shorter than any road o 

the points, and in some cases are little more than half ^ long. 
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1 ' 


;r'u . 


. Ihrouffli tfui nioiiiil.ain for t,h»< outlet, hiivo RUiriroftf 
Iv IliHf! wjiH nn iiilaiul Hlieot of water, forty miles 1 

wt i«ir a<u'uiijulat<'4l until it overflowed Laurel Hill, and 
^■f cLHiiiMKe. 'I'lie lake theory pnjHumes that the Wjttom^^f 

was the holti.iu of the lake, ainl that tlie Hurroundinif mo 

"a<'tieallv th* Haine an t.hev are now. a« to helirht. unA ®’^5tains 


and 


u'l V was th 


' . .. « . Y — .v« vw lA^igLiu U/UU KflfiDG Tk 

an .,»*v4’rHl arxutnontH that mi^rht bo proBontod, any one of whioh 

„* av ■•or:-'lu.“ively that such a lake never existed. One is that ^ould 
in the basin drained by Ty^^arfs Valley, would never have furnished 
w ter to fili the lake to i)verll6wing. To have overtopped Laurel 
w ’er of the lake inu.st have accumulated to a depth of at least 
Wi. , four foot of rain a yoar, wl.icU is rather an over estUate 

dr-Hl y.-ars W(.uld have been required to accumulate enou&h water bTS 
(Ha.n oarri.at off by eva,oration. But evaporation won W carrTu awavlSr 

cumnlale more then a few feet at the lower end of the vailed B ^u d a“' 
up eaooin at the lower end of the basin. Perhaps 'the whole fliX of t7 

as) f,«.t .loop at Elkins before the baokwater conl^I^h VallelZad 

Urn fliior of the valley alopes that much between the two poinS^^' 

vent thrSruhdion“orwa?er“?" rnTwl-ed^rthe^cT^^^^^^^^ 

STt'st;:::;^:; b" t" .^^rhe^reiT.ji'j rff 

theVim of the iX But H it had" overflowed 

l“f over Laurel Hill w’here tho o-ov would not have found an out- 

k'west placH> in the rim of th« that was not the 

across the g:orife in Laurel Win f surrounding mountains. Draw a line 
to the top on the other and tlli’bl^^ mountain on one side 

w’aUT must have risen that inuri^^f ^00 feet above the valley. The 

risen 8tX) feet it wXd hX ^ut before it had 

Phea.sant Uun, and Tairart’s out through the low gap at the head of 
Kivt‘r. A rise of 800 feet wonlH would have emptied into Cheat 

Hmldix Run also into Cheat T?Ur ^ ^ave given the lake an outlet down 

"owed tlu. pi,, fit tl!e ImaiTof pV .'■•. 8^0 feet would have over- 

into Cheat Kiver at St Cooriro I^un, and would have given an outlet 
throu,fh.hepipif,;o'’ i,l-S'^-, have^ven an outlet 


wldch the lake (had there been n ^*^^**^ through 

fore It otiuld have risen hiirh 11 ^ would have found an outlet long be* 
p>sitivo that the gorifo thr. J overflow Laurel Hill. This is proof 

Inko, ^ tliat uiouutuin wa^s not out by water escap- 

t hat haw formed valley The same agency 

he nvt»r has NctMtiunroui fii / .'V/ ' tlio world—running water. 

oiulerful form of g,H,io4ri,.„i ‘ **^*0 vallev is a jxvular and 

KtH.iogual sculpture. Cenerations have livid and died 
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iij it, oujoylu^r its oxtiui>iito soonory, lU lovol laiuls, uiul tl 
t»ius on lH>ti\ sitlos, ami yot j»ot kiunviuff that tho worUl tl 

ft ft 


I 


1 

i ■ ‘ 


1^ J 



CrosS'Sectloo Showing the Sculpture of 

Tygart’s Valley • 


.. . viio gi'i>on au>un 

ing: that tho worhl dims not furnish 

many valloyN llko it, wliofi 
it^ ^oolofitloal IdsUrry is non 
sidonnl. It is what g:oolo 
Kists nail an "antlolinal val 
loy." Tluit is. it is noltlmr 
moro nor loss tluin a doo]), 
widt' ti'oUKlt soiH)i>od out 
longitudinally along tim 

suniinltof a inount4iin. 'I'ho 
wholo U>n is gono. '1' h o 
Hanking rldgos of tho onco 
ononnous mountain roimiln 
along oaoh sldo of thn val- 


lov That on tho wost is oallod Rich Mountain and that on tho mwt, 
Ohoat Mountain. Thosv>aoo botwoon thoin. and rising 2tHK) foot highor than 
oithor was onoo tillod. 'Pho rivor has cut out tho contral i»art and loft tho 
sides ' 'Pho anciont summit was moro than 50(K) foot above tho i)rosontniM>r 
of the vallov. If the pkrt which has boon waslunl away wore restored it 

would bomfas a vast arch from tho top of Cheat Mountain to t^' V’'’ 

Rich Mountain reaching to tho clouds. Then, instoml of a lake, there was 

once a mountain, occui>ying and rising directly almvo tho valley. 

two thousand foot higher than the highest i>oak now existing in W iwt 

^'"^There is no hu'k of evidence to svibstantiato those sUUummta. The 
older wrsons who will road this book do not need evidence the inos of 

b«.k will tttll, are not yot so toi-tunato, tho.r oa.ioat on .. 

iariaed them with the tacts of ^eoloKy who are oUU'V the 

this part of Wost Virginia will be given. In a * Vrgi!m^^^^ 

a general view w’as taken of the geology ^ h «,n shown that all the 

rocks in this part of West Virginia were formed | j, .rs of 

the bottom of the ocean which once another. They 

rock, each hundreds of feet thick, were , liyers exUmded, not 

only over Randolph County, but eivstwaid U tl ...,^^twa^d Uiward Oiiio. 

ward to Pennsylvania, southward .i.'^ were afterwards 

Although these layers were Hat and level at ^uW5,s,*t*Hl bent and 

lifted above the sea, and the strain to which ridges and 

folded them, squeezed them from the sides, and ^ nushing from the 

valleys. The horizontal thrust was as if one o .j tjjo Valley of 

direction of the Ohio River and another fnmi i ^ . ^^^w’ard the south 

Virginia. That is, one force actad from the m^thwc.st tow am 

----- 1. u R.*vf»rlv H Tvtfurl'h Ulver; S 

•The letters and ft^iuros in the cut * nK'WcalUHrnienfoiil t'nnkrlninrrale: 

sunimlt of the anvltMU mountain; 7c !4 -pinMain Sandstone; 5 

--C'ltnaan Formation; 3 Greenbrier Limtstotu, 4 . . Kiunnev Shale, lylnR 

formation; U—Jennings Formation, the nwr or int a .. 

Just beneath the valley floor. 
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™i^l iinii llu' oIIh'I- fi>ri-o from f'"' soul,liiiast toward the northwest. Th 

r lsull wusllu.l 11 ... strata, a<..t...l u|..in from both (hrections were bent i 
.. .ormous fol.is and arclios, like waves on water. This is why we seldor 

^ . if -1 ol^irii\7G WM.v nr tho * 


i'ru>t luuiN iwiiir* ci.iw --> 1 J.1 /i 

L> Unb-.'S Iviiitf Mat, but nearly always tiltotl one way or the other. 

f/J/lu fir imllr*] 1 r\K: 


SOO I * ^ ^ I y I» 11 IV V- -f/ • 1 • I i % 

'rhVwe were four jiroininent folds or anticlines between the Ohio 
niul the Valley of Vir^j:inia, and many smaller ones, along a line drawn 
nearly southeast and northwest, through Beverly and Franklin. The first 
antii'fine (arch) is centered on Long Ridge, west of the Shenandoah Moun 
tains; the next just west of it, produces Castle Mountain; the third, still 
west, has its center in North Fork Mountain, and the fourth produced the 
enormous mountain which arched over the Tygart’s Valley River, of which 
Cheat Mountain and Rich Mountain are the remnants, the central and higher 
part having been worn away. There is no large fold west of Rich Moun¬ 
tain, the layers being nearly horizontal from there to the Ohio River; nor 

are there remnants of any large folds east of the Valley of Virginia! If 
such existed they are worn away. This description is meant only as an ex¬ 
pression, in the most general terms, of the structure. There are folds and 
flexures, almost without number, making a network over the whole area 
and forming a complex system intricate in the extreme. But the four great 
anticlines mentioned are the chief features. If the foldings could be restored 
and made to appear as they would be if none of the upper strata had been 
worn and washed away, we would now have four great mountain rano-es 
between the Ohio and the Shenandoah Valley, and there would be broken 
valleys (synclines) between the ranges. The most western range, rising 
above Tygart’s Valley, would be 7000 feet high; North Fork Mountain 
would be 16,000 feet; Castle Mountain, 11,000, and Long Ridge, 10,000 feet. 
The Alleghany range would not be a mountain, but a valley. It is not the 
top of an arch or fold, but the bottom of a cyncline or trough between two 
fjdds. The same is true of the Shenandoah Mountain. The Roaring Plains, 
that bleak plateau on the summit of the Allghanies, are (speaking in a 
geological sense) the bottom of a valley. They would have been in the 
bottom of a valley had not the higher ground on both sides been washed 

f ooped out. Spruce Mountain, the highest in the State, is a 
synchne or valley. It is thus seen that what was once mountain 


by the SphiptiI c exposed tliat it is more easily attacked 

lies beneath Great Conglomerate” is a great protector of what 

order of changed the face of the country, and reversed the 

whif.li flowing streams. Rocks and hills 


hie to 1 -wijj.u.sctuu.xroHi<is. xiitjvuiuLu- 

above spoken of -irp foundations of the four vast ranges 

Fourteen tlious iml the power of w^ater in cutting away mountains, 

the top of Nortii Po,.i m ^ I’^k, layer above layer, have been stripped from 
^ould lieml asl these strata be restored, they 

their .summitcovoro .1 the top of the present mountain, 

now in the United Pci’petualsnow, and overtopping the loftiest peak 

been worn from tlio thousands of feet, taken as an average have 

iface of the whole country, between Randolph 


the winds and frosts 
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iVunty tlx' of \’iry:lniii. 'Tho riiius and riv»>r.s ha,v«Ml^^^||^ It,, 

\ n' rivoi's lUa'p tronohos ftM' sliu’iii^ ulV iho dotiMlii.s, and Iho nunH 

.sanvls and soil intvt Iho stfi'aiiis. 'Plu' muddy watnr wldidv 
ovvinos h'oin ujdaiiils with ovory i-jiin shows how luvich of iho surfat*i\ of 

tho irrvntnd is Kdn^' oarriod into tho s»mi. 

Havintr thus turm'd asido for a fjfiMU'ra.l vit'w id’ tho ^oolo^y of tluv 
iviTioi'. lot a rotnrn \>o mado to 'Pyj^art’s N'alloy, aiuloonsidor how tliovalloy 
was fovmod, and what proof thi'ro is of its origin. Ivivors aro usually oldor 
than tho mouutai>is. Hoforo t ho ^roat. folds of t ho rook woro luado hot woou 
randoU*l> t-'ouutv and tho Shouandoah Miuiulaiu, thooouutry, as is ladlovod, 
W'lsuoarlv lovol,‘ with aj^ont lo slopoin all diroot ious from t ho hi^'host poiut 
in V'ondloton Kandolph and Kooahontas t'ountios. Krom that hl^host 

nuut rivors tlowod in all ilirootions. haviny; tlioir souroos noar toK'dhor. 

Tho tribuUirios of tho Choad, with 'Pypart’s Valloy Ivivor, tlowod uortli. 
ri-oonbrior tlowod south. Klk llowod southwost. 'Pl>o Litt lo Kanawha took 
Oc ,Mn.rso wost whilo tho tributarios of tho l*otoumo llowod oast and north 

Those stroams probablv all had woll ontohannols hofon- tho foldluK 

of tk. strata aiul tlio olova.t.io„ of .nounlaius in lla. .vKio,. h1 

m>eu as tlie horittonlal ooiupiH.ssioi, l.oKan, an, I,In- K.'nat lol.ls an, , ,',-l,na 
nf roo c oomnionce,! to i-iso abovo l-ln- snrfaon, tin-iv l„-,:an lu'.onlnst .nLwnnn 
tho mountains ami tin- rivni-s, as to whn-.li woul.l lin inasti-i- wln'tln-i tin- 
nanmtains slowly uplioavhiK, wonhl Ini'i, tin- ,mv,-i-s li-otn tlnni-noai-m.h. m 

hO eh\>ia c . mtol"n wo,-.- n,ast,-,'s. Tln-y lo,,t tln-n- 

i“ist.r'^nro'lst‘s!.vi!-\p 

there been, the rivers w.mhl have ‘ : 

were required, porhaps, for an e evatn . ' ff-,,,, -ss 

was continued for hundreds of thousands ol yoais, and, loi au^. 

is goinp: on yet as rapidly as eviM'. assistod in tlm work of 

The river may have hoeii, and ^ ’*! of tho strata along 

the top of the arch. It can bo seen that lu ^ or 

into the form of an arch, tlie upper [ayeis | [ .j, tosomo extent; hut 

break, under the excessive strain. They thrust up, 

the probability is that altuig the top ol tln^ iiii> . ' ’ along the entire 

the rocks were pulled asunder, lornung a \m< 'j (•hasm for a 

summit. The river would of cour.se ''• j ‘ it iutn a valley 

channel, and wouUl s^ieedily widen and deep . 

as it is now. .- 
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^ The lowest one is called the Jennings Formation. 
It forms the bottom of the valley. It is not yet 
cut through. It not only forms the floor of the valley 
but the edges of the stratum are found along the 
hills on both sides, along the base of Cheat Moun¬ 
tain and Rich Mountain. Next to this is a layer many 
hundred feet thick, called the Hampshire Formation, 
named from its great development in Hampshire 
County. The edge of this formation is found a little 
higher than the Jennings, all along the base of Cheat 
Mountain. Crossing the valley to Rich Mountain, 
the same formation is found, the edge of the stratum 

just above the first Mils. On the Cheat Mountain 

side the edges dip down toward the southeast. On 
the Rich Mountain side they dip to the northwest. 
The rocks on both sides of the valley rise toward the 
valley, and if continued, they would span the 
valley like an arch. The next layer above the 
Hamphshire rock is the Pocono Sandstone. This is 
not so thick; but a band of it runs along Cheat 


CAffAAN 


«oo 


* K ■ -J- 1 of Rich Mountain. Above this comes a series 

Columnar Sectioo. Showing of rocks of great thickness, easily distinguishable 

the^Dlffercot^strota^'^of ou accouut of its limestone. The series consists of 
Rock In Randolph. Canaan Formation and the Greenbrier Lime¬ 

stone. These rocks can be traced along the face of Cheat Mountain, and, 
at the same height, along the face of Rich Mountain, for the whole length 
of the valley. Like the formations above and below them, they pitch down 
into the mountains on each side of the valley, like the opposite sides of 
a vast arch, which, if continued would span the valley. Next above this 
is the Great Conglomerate, locally known as the Pickens Sandstone. It is 
a rock easily recognized. It is composed of round white pebles, in a matrix 
of sand. It is found near the tops of the mountains, along both sides of 
the valley. Above this are the Upshur Sandstone and the Pugh Formation. 
Thus it is seen that wherever a formation is founed along the face of 
Cheat Mountain,the same formation will be found, at the same altitude, on 
opposite side of the valley against the side of Rich Mountain. Take 
the dip of any formation on both sides of the valley, and continue the lines 
from mountain to mountain, and it will be found that every formation will 
^ liighest part of which will be over the center of the valley. 

;* , question is naturally asked: How long ago did the river commence 

of excavating the valley? How old is the valley? What is the 
K f® fho valley being made deeper and wider? The answers 

Thpv only approximately. Geologists never measure by years. 

tain with fho age of one valley with that of another, or one moun- 

lenelh nf ^ valley with a mountain; but they cannot tell the 

of eeolop-v years, except in rare cases and in the most recent work 

the close of fha ^been all, or nearly aU, excavated since 
probably once which lies on both sides, and 

fore the foldino-th across, above the present valley, was formed be- 

S the rocks began, which have since been lifted into moun- 
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.« „n.l - his.ilPd inki valleys. Although tho numbei-H of years since then 
.:r,- ..Mnen-able. so great that the min.l cannot grasp thL no; tooight 

:v -oud them, yet these valleys and mountains are young when enm 
j- uw vvith some of the pati-iarchs of geology. Old as the mSuntain waT 
ut wineh Rich Mountain and Cheat Mountain are the remnants its agTis 
but as a day to a thousand years when compared with some of the other 
mountains of America. The Blue Ridge was an old, almost obliterated 
mountain, when the waves of a restless ocean rolled over the site of Rich 
Mountain and the Alleghanies, and the Blue Ridge is new and voung in 
cv-iuparison with the Laurentide Hills of Canada. ® 

\Ye cannot tell how much is worn away yearly from the surface of the 
mountains surrounding Tygart's Valley. Careful estimates, continued for 
many years, and based on the amount of sediment carried by the Missis¬ 
sippi River into the Gulf of Mexico each year, have reached the conclusion 
that the rate of erosion for the whole Mississippi Valley is equal to the 
removal of the whole land surface, one foot deep, in 5000 years. Thus, for 
wearing away of one foot of surface, fifty centuries are required. Since 
the building of the Pyramids of Egypt, the Mississippi basin has not been 
lowered one foot. Tygart’s Valley is a part of the Mississippi basin, and 
this valley has been worn down 5000 feet. But, on account of the steep¬ 
ness of the slopes, the rate here has been much more rapid than the aver¬ 
age rate for the whole Mississippi basin. Suppose that it has been ten 
times as rapid, or one foot in 500 years. This would give the age of Ty¬ 
gart’s Valley, from its first beginning along the crest of the mountain, at 
2,500,000 years. No one should place much confidence in these figures. 
They may be much too great, or vastly inadequate. Ho'vyever, if the data 
be correct on which the calculation is based, no other conclusion is possi¬ 
ble. An estimate to be given by and by, based on depth of soil and rate of 
sedimentation, shows that the bed of the river has not been perceptibly 
lowered in the last thousand years. 

Tygart's River has reached that stage in its history where it ceases to 
cut deeper, but expends its energy in widening its valley. It has reached 
what is known as “the baselevel of erosion.” That is, its current is not 
now strong enough to tear up the rocks underlying the valley, but is yet 
able to carry away the sediment washed in from the neighboring mountain 
slopes. It is a condition which comes to the old age of all rivers. In their 
youth, when their channels are steep, they cut downward. In their old age, 
when their currents, for want of grade, become weak, they widen their val¬ 
leys, but do not deepen them. A later stage is reached by some rivers 
when their currents become so weak that they can no longer carry out the 
sediment washed in from their sides. Then they fill their channels and 
their valleys with residual matter. 

The condition in which Tygart’s Valley now is, is only temporary. It 
is deepkening very little, but the time will come when the swift currents of 
its youth will be renewed, and then the river will plow out the bottom of 
the valley and send the soil and sand pouring dowm the Monongahela. A 
prophet is not necessary to foretell this chapter of the future. It will come 
^ surely as effect follows cause. The cause is at work now; the effect is 
inevitable. The argument by which the conclusion is reached is as follows. 
Retwe» 2 n Fairmont (or the foot of Valley Falls, above Fairmont,) and the 
aouth of Leading Creek, the fall of the river is more than one thousand 
feet. Those falls and rapids are all wearing up stream, working their way 
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MODN'l’AlNh 

,1 .. d.'-'P lH>U>w, ihvou^U which the river flows with a 

‘;,,,J,tswillcutl^^^^^^^ until they come U|) tlirou-h the ^ap in 

‘lir"' "ti'l coniinui' this >roixo ri^rht up the center of the valley to the heid 

'n on the bottomed' the river will he several hundred feet below the 
Our of t o Pivsent valley. The most of the present level laud will disap- 
wv*r Hetv and there alon^Mhe sides frafriuents may remain, as benches 

or terraces just as at present fra^nnents of .old valley floors are found as 
iH'uclu's and terraces aloiiir the faces of hills in Monongahela and Marion 
Pountuxs, and in Pennsylvania. Broad bottom lands once existed there. 
'Phe river cut them out.' The same river is advancing its falls and cata- 
mets slo\v(v up towaid Tygarts Valley, which is doomed to share the fate 
which ahvadv has desti\\ved the level Jaiids which once existed along the 
i\nn*se of the' MouoiViTJihehu Onee the river begins cutting out the floor of 
T\.irart*s Valley, it will make quick work. The Romney Shale lies a short 
vii'stauvv iH'ueath the prx'seiU surface. When the cataracts attack it, it will 
gv' v'ut like .s;uKi, It is ux"* soft to I'csist. 

LOOS BURIED UNDER SOIL. 

t^ld U'gs ai\' svvn pn^iruding from beneath heavy beds of soil in many 
p(,v^'s thivughout the valley where the river has cut away its banks and 
oxixvNxvi tb.em to view. Scune of these logs have lain there for cenrories. 
owx'rxxi with sand and luud. and in some cases beneath gravel Several 
I'-'gs ha\ e Ixx'u unoxwerevi at the water s eogre. on the west side of the river, 
a ouarter of a mile aUn e the Beverly bridge. The 

deiqxx"'. one is buried under eleven feet of soil. ^ | 

Otbet^ m.ay s^vn in the U^tiom of the river sttii t j»' ^”V'Vi 
UTxqvr Hu stT\\im at ;h.at place is cuitinv: awsv '/ * ^ ? f ^ :J 

a htgu IvauK. u'.Kxwenng the timber. The orlcln ‘ ^ 1 

*ivvNs<'‘ ‘s ovuient. Thev were onoe drif^* —, ^^ 

^xv.,ho r.vor. ,r..i UvU-.-f sheltered tOsees 
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, inch ill iiii^'3 ^ years, or one foot in 114 years. If that rnto 

; tr than too small) it furnishes a basis for estimating the time^quirld 
for aeouuiulating the bed of soil on any piece of bottom land subiect to 
'Uinientation by the overflow of Tygart’s Valley River. Multiply the 

j^pth of the soil in foot by 114, and it will give th© years required for ac- 

exercise cau¬ 
tion and take into consideration all surrounding conditions that might in¬ 
crease or diminish the rate of sedimentation. 

The depth of soil in the valley varies from a few inches to probably 
twenty feet. Ten feet is probably a fair average. The buried logs, above 
spoken of, under eleven feet of soil, have been there 1250 years, if the rule 
holds good. The river yet seems to be flowing on the same level as then. 
It shifts its channel slowly from mountain to mountain. No spot in the 
level valley can be found which has not at some time been the bed of the 
river. Yet, it sometimes keeps the same bed for ages. An instance of this 
is seen above Slate Ford. A low piece of bottom land is there seen, be¬ 
tween the present river and the bluff. It contains perhaps fifteen or twenty 
acres. On the west it is bounded by a bluff, about twenty-five feet higli, 
curved like the arc of a circle. That bluff is the old river bank. It is cut 
out of rock. It marks the extreme western limit of the river since it has 
been flowing on its preset level. The stream washed the base of the bluff 
until it cut away many acres of rock, twenty five or thirty feet thick. Then 
the river made itself a channel down through the bottom farther east, and 
it ceased flowing along the base of the bluff. Since that time the bottom 
land there has been filling by sedimentation. A fine meadow now occupies 
the space between the bluff and the present river bank. The depth of the 
soil, shown in the measurement at the bank of the river, averages about 
eight feet. If the above rule holds good, more than 900 years have elapsed 
since the river occupied its channel along the base of the bluff. It is now 
working its way back toward the bluff, and flows over solid rock. Appar¬ 
ently its bed is on the same level as it was 900 years ago; further evidence 
that the valley is widening but not deepening. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TYGART'S VALLEY SOIL. 


It is a peculiarity of this valley that few beds of gravel underlie the 
soil. The bottom lands of Cheat River and of the South Branch of the Po¬ 
tomac, are built upon beds of bowlders and gravel. The subsoil in 
Tygart’s Valley rests upon rock, a flagg}' sandstone and shale of the Jen¬ 
nings Formation. There are a few and unimportant gravel deposits. The 
oouth Branch and Cheat have powerful currents, capable of carrying 
gravel and bowlders which they bring down from the mountains in large 
quantities and dejiosit on the bottom lands, where they are covered by sedi¬ 
mentation. Tygart's River has a weak current. It carries nothing coarser 
nan sand and not much of that, except of the finest grade. The lack of 
gra\el underlying the soil has a direct influence upon the valley s agricul- 
-'^^^^^^^nterests. Farmers usually have trouble in securing good drainage 
jor their land. The bottoms lie so flat that surface drainage is ^ 

6 solid and compact subsoil prevents good under-drainage. If neds o 

gravel were beneath, they would furnish deep drainage. TOes plac^ 

would be an artificial substitute for gravel beds; but . 

aever been extensively used here. No factory for making them exists in 
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(h.‘iNUtutv. luul thoooHl of briiiKiuK Uumii from a distanco prevents their 

!utt\Hluotiou. (.)pon ditches do not ^'ive the best drainage, but thev 
;irv HU inipn>vcuu‘nt on no drainage at all. They interfere with thecultiva^ 
ii.-n of iho iHiul. 'riuMU' are many portions of the valley which do not need 
irfiricial draiiiHge. Those tracts, for the most part, are what are known as 
lieita lands. They lie at the mouths of creeks which come down from the 
luountalas and meet the valley. The creeks usually have stronger currents 
tS.ui the river, and they bring down coarser material, and deposit it in the 
v dley. The coarser material gives better under drainag. The delta lands 
at the mouthvS of creeks, covering sometimes hundreds of acre^ are gener¬ 
ally a little higher than the adjacent river-bottoms, and this assists drain¬ 
age. 

Although the valley has been settled a century and a quarter, a great 
ilevelopment awaits it. The land lias been devoted principally to grass 
ha>- and cattle, and the farms have been large. The destiny of the vallev 
is that it shall l>e cut up into small tracts, the swamps and wet lands 
draiueti, the remaining tnickets removed, and grain and fruit take th( ' 
of hay and pasture. The valley now has a population of 10,000. It wjum 
as easily siipjvrt 40,CXX). It is beautiful now. Its beauty can be increased 
four fold by higher cultivation. It can be made the garden of the State 
The surri>undiug mountains still lie in primeval forests. They should be 
aiui will be cleared: and where now the long, graceful ridges ol Cheat and 

eye as almost unbroken wilderness, there will be 


place 


i 


mountain range 

Bu. they “H 

not in the prvninoe of history to deal with the future. The historian has 

a transformation of vX 

T mountain forests wiU change into bine- 

another ^uch'oombiSti vi ^*4 herds. The State cannot furnish 

triU ST; < f toctraising. The valleys are now, or 

i^ea witn railroads. Th^ ^ 


ground is ttiexhausiible. 
dnve ail the uiochine 


Tossed nearly anywhere bv exc 
id ever be exhausted, the coal 
jwater-power within 
‘ es: ^ irginia. This 
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pK '‘oiniy, the first of compara- 
Tf ' ■ ViZil uVit-': of dev<jlopm*jnt, alonji^ the sum- 
r;; j IWI f’reek; the other is the Roaring 
/j i iX’lorigh t/j the Potomac Ha/iin, which 

<' . 0;, .’ avoj Klk'iarden and Davis, to the Ran- 

. ‘w ; ly/al Ueb in a different basin. It is the 

: tf' *n t v.hioh underlie Monongalia, Marion, Harriaon, 

- i ft*’ IC/rtiririgCreek Fields Hein Randolph andBar- 

1 .* it vO M'einUiin and Ring's Mountain. The basin in which 

I: eat through by the "J'ygart’s Valley River between Elkins 
.j I'J.* ipp- ' 1 amount of e/>al that maybe mined in the district has 
y 'lt ■ nai at tone. It is found in different veins, and occu- 

/* * s fj jhi't or trough, fi/1‘5 r im r;f which is the tt>p of Rich Mountain, the 
j/it io* i n u. ‘.op of Ring s Mountain. The Roaring Creek Railroad has 
3 i'-e fi”.id a/jd ejiUmsive min<iS have been ojicmid. 

' I'' i,in the top of Itirdi MoujRain, the edge of the Rrmring Creek Field, 
o, fp,. of Itr-d (jreek, the edge of the Potoma/; Field, the distance in an 
•P hn- m iit iul, twenty live miles, and Ixitwe.m) th<j two fields coal has not 
Z-i-n found 'I he ouestirm may he asked; If tlninj is coal on both sides, 
tihy is there none he.tw«*.e,nV The, atihwe.r is, that coal })robably once cov- 
»rfcd tlje whole, a/e,a hetw«um the Rf>ai‘ing (Jr/ick Hasin and the Potomac 
iPi-,)/. ISut the a/',tl<m of rain, f/'ost and llowlng watc.r has stripnod olT the 
eixil aiel waehe,d it (i,way W)/y tiiis has l/eeti tlie cas/i ('un bo c.hiarly seen 
l*y a -,tudy i,t tin- ge/»gin,phy of tlm c.ountry betwe<m Rich Mountain and 
lit-.d (:/e,i-,li The l*oU>/mw', /’oal li/iH in a ti’ough or ttasin betw/icn Backbotie 
Mountain ail .1 the, Alle,p|iany. At Red Cmek ami Dry Fork that biiHin is 
hinlieii uj, hy iiioiintii.ins wlii.'li rise across its end, namely East Rich Moun- 
tala, Hliav.u 'w M«uiiita)ii, ami Cheat Mountain. ^I’lie Pof/onuic coal iirohaldy 
e»te.mle.fl westward ami Joine-d the Roaring Ci’eek l<’iel(lH; hut when tho 

uiiiMiud (iu>nnl/iiluH wmimi lliriiHl up, hrdjtldiiK tlio 

•WU .-ml of tin- l'ot.uiMic Itimlii, the deimmllng process rapiilly wore away 
tint e.ial ii,ml a.lja.'eiit roc.hs rroin all the inoiuitalii riilges, ami llic stioanis 
'■Ut nut tlin hottnnin nf the ravines, ami the coal dlsaiipeareil, luit the 
luuh.uit I'ntninm*. Ilimln ami the Roaring Creek Hasin were not broken up. 
I'lui litulu of e.nal, ami the nelglihorliig strata were foldml gently, fornnng 
wide, aliiillow trniighs, ami In these troughs, or synclliies. the coal r*’**’ 
liR'Ijvfl iiotn l apiM w'din lii^, and liitH Ihiou pi'oHdrvtul, H ln'ro c.an ni^ int o 
dniihl. tlu|,t the. whnln nf Itamiulph was ouce covered w'lth I'oal. the on > 
cniitiliini(1,1,1,, pK.tch I<umi.iiiiiig Is at Roaring tlreek, 'I lu* rest lum >et u 

wiinhuil ii way II, is not hitposslhle that some small nuunant of coal ma) 

' »l»«t tnuiuig Ml.I mountains hid,ween ( 3 |inat Mountain uml the Allt.ghauy. 

'liti,|m I'oi uvei V ton of (Mill,I rniualulug In Kamlolph at prt'seut, tint, lun 
' I'lil tiiiiri huvu limui sviislied a\va.y in past. ages. 

UlllMNAN'CH oil' AN OI.I» UIVWU 'I’lCUnAOK. 

'lllleiiuit phicns alniig 'I’vgai'l.’s Valley, eu both sides, uta.\ ^ 

'V'lu.iiiH ui „„ ,,|,i I.^vhlidi om'u formed the lu.Hem of 

'hlilpN or l.u .d linid, like houelum, usually He fifty J‘’V\ 

l'"'.ieii| |„„| ,,| Mm tivei t»ne of the best luesei'xed Ues J . 
'“Hiilli ,.r l.Mlns Hieek, amt evlemt iv mile or more up thetieek t 
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, rho ivsuloiu'o of iMiniol li. linker in situated on this terrace. 

Sv'u h suU. n outtin^ir dtHM>ei-, reinaiiuKl stationary a long time 

1 ho nvoi. in *. eut far back in the Ualgos of rock forming the 

at that ^ tlf, valley. At that tini(‘ the bottom land of Piles 

f*l«rievel\vith the river valley; for the same terrace extends a mile 
nnThe i^eek. forming a bench, a hundred yards wide or more, which at 
S t is fifty feet above the creek, but a mile up stream has approached the 
mvsent eivek valley, and is lost in the bottom lands. 

THE HUTTONSVILEE GRAVEL DEPOSITS. 

The value of underground drainage, and its effect upon the overlying 
'nil may be studied to advantage in the bottom lands about Huttonsville, 
rnd in a comparison of these lands with the lands lower down the valley. 
From Valley Bend to Leading Creek the soil rests, for the most part, upon 
solid rock or shale, which holds water, prevents the soil from draining, and 
the land is inclined to be damp and heavy. About Huttonsville there is a 
layer of gravel and water-worn bowlders between the soil and the underlying 
solid rock. This gravel drains the excess of water from the soil above, 
causing it to be warmer, dryer and less compact than if it had no such 
drainage, and consequently it is better suited for grain and most other 
crops. Surface swamps and ponds in that vicinity may be drained, not by 
ditches as in the lower valley, but by wells which are sunk to the gravel 
beds. Water from the surface pours into the wells and passes off through 
the gravel. The cause for gravel beds in that part of the valley and not in 
the lower portion is to be sought in the geography and geology of the 
region. Prom the source of the river down to that locality the river has a 
swift current, but within a few miles of Huttonsville the valley loses much 
of its grade and the water flows less rapidly. Consequently, the current 
which carried gravel to that point is lost in the flat country, and the gravel 
and boulders were deposited there, and never reached the lower end of the 
valley. An examination of the streams which empty into the river in that 
vicinity, particularly Rifile’s Run, Becca’s Creek and Stewart’s Run, war¬ 
rants the conclusion that many of the bowlders and much of the gravel 
which form the sub-stratum for the fine soil, did nqt come down the river 
from its headwaters, but were washed down the lateral streams from Cheat 
Mountain, and in a lesser degree from Rich Mountain, on the opposite side 
of the valley. These gravel beds, especially if one can judge by what 
appea:^ in the present river channels, are largely made up ot fragments 
from the Pocono Sandstone, the Canaan Formation and the Pottsville Con- 

which are derived from ledges near the summits of Cheat 
and Rich Mountains. They have been washing down and accumulating for 

The softer rocks,lying below the formations just named, 

Jennings shales and thin sandstones (the Jen- 
present rocky bottom of the valley and the Hampshire the 

littlp of fL-jt have been ground to atoms, and comparatively 

Most of it uiaterial now exists in the bottom of the valley as gravel. 

mud doTOii the ’cashed away, and has gone, as silt and fine sand and 

gent farmers in River. Some of it remains as soil. Intelli- 

of creeks loc^ality have observed that the land near the mouths 

other lands not so limestone formations, is more fertile than 

to the lime broue-ht rin-u credit for this fertility is given exclusively 

iime brought down by the waters; but the lime is not the sole reason, 
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nhftblv not the chief reason, • why the land is more productive, 
aud pron^ strong currents; they have deposited broad deltas of 

rpiiese sparse materials where they debouch into the valley; and it is as 

gravel a underground drainage and to the coarser sand mixed with 

much . X +}je jime that the land is better than other lands not so 

the sou as 

situated. 

THE HUTTONSVILLE TERRACES. 


Situated on the southeastern side of the river, opposite Huttonsville, 

, fllso above and below, is a series of terraces about sixty feet above 
hed^ of the river, and occupying four square miles or more. This was 
the flood-plain of the river. Water-worn bowlders strewn about the 

° rface as well as hurried beneath the soil, bear i3roof of the fact that 
«tronff currents once swept over this upland It is apparently of the same 
ac^e as the terrace south of Piles Creek, at Be verly. The whole floor of the 
valley was once level with those terraces, but it has been washed out. The 
largest remaining fragment of the flood-plain lies between Riffle’s Run and 
Becca’s Creek. Its soil is of fine quality, and much of its area is still in 
primeval forest. An examination of the bowlders shows that they were 
mostly derived from the Pocono, the Canaan and the Pottsville rc^ks, near 
the summit of Cheat Mountain, or Rich Mountain on the opposite side of 
the valley. The bowlders of that particular locality were likely brought 
down from Cheat Mountain by Riffle’s Run and Becca’s Creek. Those 
streams are still bringing the hard bowlders down and throwing them into 
the valley, while the softer rocks are ground to sand and mud and washed 
away. 


LIMESTONE CAVES. 


There are a number of interesting underground caverns in Randolph 
County, and a search would no doubt reveal many more. Few of them have 
been explored to their l im its, and some have never been entered beyond a 
few yards. The Greenbrier Limestone, which averages about 350 feet in 
thiclmess, crops out high against the faces of the mountains from Red 
Creek to the Webster County line, and all of the caves are in this lime¬ 
stone. They have been formed in most cases, perhaps in every case, by 
flowing water. There is nothing mysterious about their manner of forma- 
tion. Some are in their prime now; some are old and falling in; some are 
J?. infancy. They are hollowed out by the following process; All 

ick strata of rock are more or less faulted or cracked under the strains to 
tL * f ^ii6y are subjected by folding, depression, upheaval, change of tem- 

degrees of moisture, and from other ’causes. The water 
g- S upon the surface of the ground as rain, sinks into these minute 

follows them, in obedience to the law of gravitation, as far as 
stonR fken comes to the surface as a spring. If the rock is sand- 

and little effect upon it, in dissolving it and carrying it away, 

that tr' crevices are not much enlarged by the streamlets of water 

dissolvoc ® tbrougjh them. But with limestone the case is different It 
issues fr in water, and the little stream that starts in a crevuce 

Soaked int^ ^ somewhere, and it is no longer the soft rainwater that 

is u ^^^^ks on the hills above; but it comes out “hard’ water, 

of coffee if is full of limestone which it has dissolved. A cup 

^ dissolve two spoonfuls of sugar, and the coffee becomes sweet. 


0^0 MOUNTAINH and VADI.EYH OF RANDOLPH, 

A cup of puro water will disHolyo, in a Himilar way, a sinall quanUty of 
iinuJtono, and it can tasted -it ih liard—it i8 loaded with lime as the 

coffee with sugar. . , , i i i i 

If this suggestion has not already rendered (dear why caves are formed 

ft few words will suffice to do so. The winter trickling tlirough the crevice 

dissolves the limestone which it touches and carries it away, and the crevice 

grows larger. Its increased size admits the passage of the water with less 

resistance than the smaller crevices in the vicinity; and the result is that in 

course of time multitudes of little crevices will seek and find openings into 

the larger one; and the water will become stronger and carry away more 

lime. An underground channel,-which was at first only a few feet or yards 

long may join to another, and that to another, until the united length is 

hundreds of yards, or perhaps thousands. Thus a large body of water will 

flow in a subterranean passage, and in course of time—thousands of years— 

it makes it a cave. For it is almost sure to grow larger as long as water 

flows through it. 

Such a cave is destroyed by means as simple as it is made. Rock may 
fall in from above and block it up, as in the Mingo Cave. Another enlarg¬ 
ing cave in the vicinity may encroach upon the water supply and cut it off 
Then the cavern will cease enlarging and will slowly fill with crumbling 
debris. Or a cave may become too large; may hollow out the rock under 
so large an area that the whole top will fall in and fill the cavern. The 
result is a “sink.” Some of them are small, covering but a few rods wliile 
others are very large, such as are seen in Pocahontas, the “ Little Levels ” 
and in Greenbrier, ther“Big Levels,” or the very noted “Sinks of Gandy ” 
m Randolph. Occasionally under such a “sink” a small cave is still found. 
It is only an unfilled remnant of the once very large cave. There is a dis¬ 
tinction between a “sink” and a “sink-hole,” although both are formed on 
the same principle. A “sink-hole” is an opening like a well (larger or 

cave ^ considerable distance and usually opmiing into a 

cave IS a general settling down of the whole surface with no 

aoound in a region where there are caves. ^ 

THE ELK RIVER CAVE. 

mous dhnensionsfiv^?]^'^” fu-cts lead to the conclusion that a cave of enor- 
the Elk River i ^ ^bunty, under or near the course of 

Valley Fork six m I*'’® Pocahontas County lino and the mouth of 

inki the cave and ito « one has ever yet found an entrance 

which are explained on^th^*\T possitively affirmed. The facts 

except in timo of frouht these: Elk River, 

or when very low <liKjiT»T^ ’ . to a crevice at the foot of a inountiiin, 

liontas, near the Randnl!!h*Ti^ ‘J-morig the bowlders of its channel, in Poca- 
the surface. Its undcrirr/• ^‘^.b>iles Ixjlow, the water rushes to 

How through galleri<*M course is through limestone, and it must 

water sinks, a nortioti ,,p f I iHlKi, muir the point wliere the 

*og aiiout fifteen f(,et sroenV/*^*down, leaving an o|Hm- 
dJSaj)peared. No ho!torn L/ * whieli the whole river plunged and 

ovu..... ^ '^ohunn wjLsi viMii.o. .I _ . . ‘ 


di8aj)peared. No hottoin'w/'*** whieli the whole river plunged and 

oxamine. Tlni inixt flood lilf^ '*'***^ attempted to enter or 

poiniH where tin, river si . . y"\‘M>‘'iiirig with bowlders. Ihdwtien the 

b there are no wlnjre it rises to the surface, a distum^t 

‘ muidyiiiK into itNclmnnol on U.o Hurfiuo. 
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r< ^ ■ 

. I th.-v all Mink, and lh« rrioHt of them jXiur inU> “Hlnk- 
In VhiH roardKjM th« HubUirrannan channf5l of tho nvftr, 

^ k “"X"” „ I,, H,,uar« mil.*; and tho »uprK,H«l 

Sr»rr..una ^urj|e o HX 10 ^ th« waU=rH of Klk Homowhero 

lUniithataUtliom mooting? pla/;^iH of tho waUjra, and th« K^l' 

and«r the ,V ,l pour rriuHt form a hoHoh of fiavorna and chaamfl 

rf kraat din.<jn«lon». X that Homo practioatle orH^nlng ox.HtH 

’XCX ih.X,Oon in roaaonablo. 

^jmt^wberei ckawfohd cavf. 

ri rf/ f*-! ffirrn fiS/filTlfit th^5 HuUt ot Elk MoUHtfiin, IB A 
On thfc Kent viHiU*.d, and haa boon oxplorod, T>orhapH 

cavern which has pp.aHurornont of diatanwi haa V>oon marie. Umtancrj 

in a r;ave i« dr^M^ptive, and ih UHuauy Crawford rtave ia eaay 

man who rlo<'^ not ' WmndH in pleawing rrx>mH and gallerioH, one 

who do not care t/. of Elk River. For 

it krmwn of ail thocavorrmof Itandolph. It iH H.,mo. 

timea m\htd the Wymer r;ave. 

THK WAItO CAVK. 

Thin cavern t/derbly well explored to the diHtamxjrjf 
lit,Hunde/Cheat.Mouritahi, aix>ut hix mileH from 

in, and it in thuH dlntingumhed from a “Hink hrde 1 e 

cult, butc,areleHM explorerH have berxxne bewildered ,p. ^ pf 

have extricatftrl themHelveB only after hourH of alarm. makintr r>n 

cavern nhould mark hin way with chalk or a '^'7 

the wallH and rrxikH an he (inUtrH numerrjUH arrr^WH jxnnti g y .. . . . 

the mouth of the r;ave. In returning he haH rmly to follow the flight r.l 

arrowH. 

TJJK FALMNO HIMtlNO CAVKIlN. 

Thin if.tenrfiting herieh r.f pitH, galleruiH arxl rrx>mH ^“nd 

a cave ami “Hfnkhole," Falling Hpring Run hearlH agamHt Mingo K i rjo an 

blk .Mountain, an<l afbsr flowing one and a lialf mileH, anri rrxxjiving ' 
tHbubiriffH wliich make it a Htream of crmHiderable Hize, It approar.rio» 
within a f}uarb:r fd a mile of Elk River where it plurigriH intcj a yawning 
K^lf, 2 ^Kj in arnl forty and tho wat**i h boom 

aiorij. It fuibifh a galh'ry from the lx>ttom r>f the jilt, ami ih HUppr>He( 
O'-a/di the Hiibb-rranffan channel of Elk River; hut cxfiloration huH not y< 
eHf,ab)iah«;/l thlH iw a ttuX. No one hml ever <fntyer«5<l the cav«irn ^‘^y*’*** 

'Kit until IH'.H, wlien an examination wa« mit<i<i, in the int/ei'rjHt of t i H » 
hy d.arlcn .), and Claude W. Maxw«dl. The work waH done In an cdTori 
, a naKHKge lnt/> till. Llk Riv«T Cave, inP> whirdi UiIh one wim HUpiMtHeu 
o eiwl. 'l l,,, pahhage waH fouinl cany of <hrH<K*tit, except In a few P ’ ‘ 
fi. **V arul nar/ow, inmldy gallerleH were encxiuntered, un 

Ipth KHX) feet WIMI rmiehed, MMie general courHC of the ‘ 

' 'neler y,,. rnouiitaln and (jowiiward at iv rat<j of about <iO fee lu 
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^ M,»nN'rAINS AND 

M II..' is ... oi«ni>'fr8 Of the limestone. 

>' i , I ,„.ss,.K.' is l.o.■./..■..l.^l with .'ool thirty an.1 pri.bably forty 

; ; I ...iri-owii.K ....til it is »' low that oiio must d.-ug b.s body at foil 
I'.nlrl I '.•outll. i....d ami "’..tor; ami iiKain oiilai'King. For the first 1000 
m'f 1 !;. omiutilios of drift-wood a.'e found, logs from 20 to 40 foet 
!ous' h.'iug .HTUsiomdly soon. l'’i'.'<|Uontly timbers are seen w^ged fast in 
iM-iu ks of iho roofs of rooms, twenty or tliirty feet above the floor. They 
wt'iv ilrivt'n into thoso positions by the terrific force of floods poured into 
ttu' cuvo from tlu' mouut.ain stream in time of deluge. The picture which 
the inmgination cjills up, of tlie fury of the waters surging and whirling 
through and among the vaults, galleries, precipices and gurgling throats 
of the cavern’s subterranean readies, iii time of flood, wrapped in black¬ 
ness so impenetrable that Egypt’s darkness was as sunshine, is one which 
can he apjireeiated only by those who have penetrated to the nameless 
depths and have seen the ruin and havoc wrought. Rocks that weigh 
thousands of pounds have been dashed and hurled from side to side, from 
depth to depth, until their rounded angles, and their positions, wedged 
high in crevices, siiow the measureless power that drove them. Logs 
have been pounded and splintered. Large rooms, one in particular, show 
whore the subterranean whirlpools did their work. The limestone walls 
are scoured as if a glacier had ixilished them. 

Heyond the depth of lltX> feet little drift is seen 
so low that nothing large can enter 
'rhe mills of the gods must gi 
raging and swirling 

caverns which must lie below. ^ 

and dangerous because of the smallness of the 
water. \ et, in time of drought a p 
cave. No one should venture in. 
danger of rain. A da.shing ^ 
t he cave would have no chance of 
on which he could climb to 
motest crevice. But. an 
who shall be able to follow the 


The passages become 
What goes there must be crushed, 
ind exceedingly small. But the floods go on 
through the chasms to reach the vast and unseen 

Exploration beyond that point is difficult 

j openings and quantity of 
ssage might be found to the Elk River 
except on a clear day when there is no 
storm might pour a flood in and the explorer in 
- escape. There is no pinnacle nor shelf 
escape the water. It fills the cave to the re¬ 
in important discovery no doubt awaits the man 

- cave to the end. 

THE Ml^XTO CAVE. 

source of Mingo Run. a tributarv of Tvgart’s Valiev River, 
i^mn 4 iniles from Elk River, is Ming'o Cave, a cavern not 

extent as for its ghostly scenerv and the perils 
■>tU) f“sink-hole.” and in 1S9S was entered 

perj,vndicular. The persons who explored 
^ so exploreii this one. with the hope that a passage 

Its lowest depth under the mountain (Mingo 

IS etKvunt»»r»^,t realized, but much of in* 

during the descent. It had never been entei>?a be 

'wn more than '>»\f/S exercise constant care 

^ -Cet i\ithout iTi'eat dano-i^r- Hnr rliii oi cau- 


remurkablo si 

which eudau^ 
ton depth of 

KuUiug SpriiiiT Oav 

»;'-M IH. foun\l 
K.u.b. to iho Klk Kiv 

W; 

;::7''‘“fib of 

ti“U luav 

'‘r th e bv 
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j^trp.\lNS AND VAT.LKYvS OP RANDOLPH. 


•{line so lariJ^B iliat the roof fell in; and now the 

« i « • • « «a « 


It was oiu'seldom seen, and the orif^inal floor perhaps 

i'ble The whole limestone stratum seems to have been 
overlying sandstone has fallen in, and we can now 
.'lolknvt'ci out. ^ ^ estimate of the size and form of the original cavern. 

form I'ut an nia(L 1 narrow neck, like a chimney, through which the 

After is made, the interior enlarges, and after climbing down 

jescent into i ^ rough and slippery rocks, a great cavern opens 

100 feet or ^^2 feet long, with a ceiling in places 20 

out, The room is gloomy, but not beautiful. Hundreds of tons 

or 30 feet j^a^yg fallen from above and lie piled almost to the roof 

^ Wes On one side the original limestone is met, deeply cut by a 
^\v ce of which no bottom could be seen by tying a lantern to a long rope 
^nd lettinc^ it down full length. The floor of the room pitches rapidly 
down aud*^the roof bends in the same direction; and the room terminates in 
a wide, but rather low passage leading down into impenetrable darkness. 
Here lies danger. After descending over slippery and sliding rocks through 
a steep passage, about 100 feet, the brink of a precipice is reached athwart 
the way into whose yawning depth no lantern will throw light. A blunder 
or a misstep there is fatal. With ropes 100 feet long and at great peril 
the precipice might be descended, but it is not necessary. Pushing to the 
left, close under the low roof, a way may be found for descending which is 
reasonably safe, but by no means easy, and another and larger room is 
reached. The precipice is one wall of-this room. It is irregular in shape, 
but if its sides galleries and vestibules were filled it would probably seat 
10,000 persons, and its ceiling in one place is about 100 feet high. Like the 
other room it is disfigured and partly filled with broken sandstone. Ob¬ 
scure, difficult and dangerous crevices and openings lead beyond and below 
this room, the last descent of 90 feet being perpendicular, and through 
throats so small in places that a man can scarcely squeeze his body through 

them. Finally the opening becomes so small that further descent is im¬ 
possible. 

The cave was not thoroughly explored. The chasm mentioned in the 
001 of the first large room, to which no bottom could be seen, may lead to 
aiger g^leries below. With ropes long enough, the descent into it should 

n^i-t ® fbe most promising field of discovery lies there. The 

the explored the cave had no ropes long enough to reach down, and 

enter. There are many caves in that part of Randolph 
fni- which have never been explored. Farmers have been hauling logs 
g neiations to fill “sink-holes” which may open into large caves below. 

A LEDGE OF FLINT. 

Brady Gate,” at the head of Elkw^ater, is a ledge of flint, 
he'ifiv: the Indians obtained the material for their arrow- 

known Tv scarce in West Virginia, only a few ledges being 

travpln’fi 1 one being on the Kanawha River. Indians frequently 

Ohio nc it* 7 ^“^tances to obtain this material, sometimes carrying it from 
Indian from the character of the specimens found about old 

Flint is the valley of the Monongahela and its tributaries, 

veins of of rock and has a resemblance (in form) to 

I’espect diffp,. - f finartz, in charcter; but it splits like slate, and in this 
m irom ordinary quartz, which breaks with a ragged fracture. 


I 



r 


MOI NTAIN’S and vallkys of kandoiami. 


flint KhIv-x' on th»' hemi of Elkwater was discovoroil by (Maudo W. Max- 
wWl. of Tuvkor County, while collecting material for this History of Ran- 

doifi 

RANDOLPH SALT SULPHITU SPRINGS. 


Sixteen miles south of Beverly are the Salt Sul]>hur Springs. When the 
eiHimry was first settled, deer, buffalo and elk frequented the place for the 

in IS 41 Peter and Currence Conrad began the boring of a well there 
K>r the jmrpose of making salt. They went down 572 feet, but the sulphur 
in the water injured the salt. They tried to shut out the sulphur water by 
casing, but the Civil War put a stop to operations. A vein of copper ore 18 
inches thick was passed through in boring the well. In 1872 the property 
was bought by J. N. C. Bell. In 1890 the mineral water began to attract 
attention. In 1895 a stock company was formed for the purpose of devel¬ 
oping the property, and a town was surveyed called Havana. An hotel has 
been built for the "accommodation of visitors. The officers of the company 
are Wirt C. Ward, president; Perry Bosworth, secretary; L. C. Conrad, 
treasurer. 

INDIAN “LEAD MINES.” 


There are traditions in Randolph County, the same as in nearly every 
other county of West Virginia, that Indians had lead mines where they pro¬ 
cured metal for bullets, and that they frequently resorted to them, usually 
tying their prisoners (the traditions always speak of a prisoner) some dis¬ 
tance away to prevent them from seeing the mines. There is not a particle 
of truth in any of these traditions. Indians did not mine lead. They bought 
it of white traders. They could not have mined it, for they did not possess 
the means or the knowledge. Lead is very different from coal, which is 
ready for use when taken from the mine. Lead must pass through a pro¬ 
cess of smelting and refining, and that process was unknown to the Indians, 
and an imjxjssibility with them. All stories of Indian lead mines may be 
dismi.ssed as pure fiction, so far as West Virginia is concerned. About the 
only metal found in a pure state and made use of by Indians was copper, 
and none of that has ever exi.sted in West Virginia, so far as known. 
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WKHT VIU-WNIA CKN'VKM. ANI. l-ITTHI.I.IKl ItAII-WAV. 



Ill UiH c/m] arwl lirnrx-.r wnicri w<jrH uicra in ho aounuan* 

(ri IWWiari Act WfiH pasM-.d by the f^JiriHlature inryiri'Kiratinjf 
' A: I’i<;drnorit (Joal Itailroji/l fJornpany, hut hoihh yearfi rian 
r,..y prf»j<r»5HH wan rowlc hy th»? <X)m|jany. Atx>ut April 2<)in, '*■ 
wan c/nutuc.ruu'A on th«j ^^rtulinK of a roa/1 from Piedmont up the Poh 
on Ihth, 1H81, it wan op<;n<rd t/> traffic to FAk Garden, a di 


ini/ oi a rfiJin»wi iM;in i .. t ^-i 

waH diHciJHH<!d from time to time many yearn before \K* 1 
Tlie ^<reat re,Hourc( 5 H of tint re.Ki^>f» we,re. known, and the development /f 
tlH'.rn wan an irmejjtive U> c,onhtri)ct a rowl Uf) and over the rnounUiinH. All 
flurin^ the [»eri^»<l from IHbl \.<) IHHO tin? tide of inventrmjnt and Imml^rration 
wah riinnin^ ho Htronji^ly tx> the far Went that it by thin jK/rtion of 

the wmntry, ho near the Kanbirn market and r^^ntaininj^ Huch fK>HHibiIitieA 
of dnvek^f/rnent, and it wan not until IHHl that HeriouH efforts were ma^ie to 
refuih the c/mi and tirnbo.r which w<jre. then; in ho ^<r<;at fihunAunf’Ji. 

the f*oto- 

jtOHHfA t>eff/re 

any prf»j<r»;HH wan m>wle by tin; ^xmijjany. Atxmt April 2ffth, work 

A .* «# A Mm % 

PotorfiH/if and 

, _ _ __ dintarif;#} of 

eiKhbKtn rnileM. In tlje meantime, the le,^iHlature wan aHk#yl U> enlar#<e the 
o»ffjf»any’H franchise,, ami or» th<; 2lHt of February, 1881, the chartfjr wan 
re erim:b;/l with mlditional |K»werH ami privilej<eH, and the name of the m>rn* 

.^^..1 A aI m ^*1 0 ## m s M M ^ M ^ 

fiailrr/ad 
Ive ymxrn in the 

,, , . ,. . .rx^inia, wan the rnovinfr Hplrit in the 

vive7.U*tiw 1 rIx^injr a candidate for re el motion in order Uj 
Kil form'/r ; the Hubjm;t. He interenWl a number 

jr hm Pirmer fydle.^ruen m the Henab; in the undert:«.Ui 

Virjfinia 
the new 
the direc- 
William Keyser 

, .,j w..wmn«iny; arnon^ the 


pany wan changed b> that of the Went vir^^iniafJ<jntral A: l*i 
onifAr^, Hon. Henry G. Havin, who hari ixjen for twel 
>nib:ri KuibrM Henab! from Went Virjrinia, wan the rnovi 



bein^r 




M IS(’I'’.IJ jAN l<)< >ns II IS'P( )lv,Y. 


tho n..« lOlU (lunl.Mi .iiiiios, Inin, win '.li ov . 

llw* proint*t.M-si.r \ho nmd was to n>iicli tins \,vn]H 

:;.V?«l u tIvn^ l*i..<lnM>nt, and l>y (h-l,..l,.M- l‘.)lh, 

Iho n'Jid Nvasooustruclod to Muit pUirr, tlH> imimos W(m-( 3 op. 


)Vnr 5,000,000 P),,^ 
tali.Ml. O’lui lirmi, 

Tl-y, whifih was 

IHHI, as sUtnd, 

iin-.d, and trains 


runniniT 


1 .'Mviiii' Klk tJnrdcMi, tlio road wa,s coni innod uji tlH3 Potonjac-, crossinii: 

‘ • ■ '.w.Mity-.sovfMi inilos Croin I’iodinont, and 


r* 1' riv: r inti> Maryland, at a ]K)inl t 
nvniui' jiiraiii oiiflit miles Ooyond. 


In Aug’ust, IHHd, the road was opermd 



The road had no-w reached the summit of the Alleghany Mountains. It had 
traversed many miles of coal lands, and was in the heart of the forest 
-ontaining the largest and finest of hardwood timber. Here mines 
were loc-ated, coke ovens built, saw'-mills erected. Since then towns have 
rapidly occupied the idaces which, until the coming of the railroad, Were 
visited only by occasional sportsmen. The beautiful valleys, the rich 
grazing, agricultural and timber lands of the western slope of the mountains, 
together with a desire to connect to the north and west with the lines of 
railroad communication there, olTered inducements to the company to push 
on beyond. Starting from Thomas, and going down the waters which flow 
into the Cheat, on grades sustained high on the mountain sides, the road 
was continued fourteen miles to Par.sons, which it reached early in 1HH9, 
and soon after entei’ed Randolph County. On the 18th of August, 1889, 
trains began running regularly to Elkins, which had formerly been known 
as Leadsville. The valley here through which the Tygart’s Valley River 
nans, is beautifully .situated, contairfing perhaps a thousand acres of com¬ 
paratively level land, with gentle grades to the river, and encompassed by 
mountains, rising one above another in the distance, until four or five 
ranges complete the framing of the picture. It was an ideal jilace for a 
settlement, and the road halted there. Streets and avenues were laid out, 
ample grounds being retained for the use of the railroad, and the town of 
Elkins was established, named for Hon. S. B. Elkins, the Vice President of 
the com])any. Engine houses and shops were built, and all the facilities 
acquired necessary for terminal jaurposes. The officers of the company at 
^e time named, 1890, were as follows: H. G. Davis, President; S. B. 



n.<. and vice president WthkdoctedKIlcinVasthoi.’ future 

I'esidence, and in a short time th.jreafter erected and 
hoiTHts there. One of the directors, Mr. Kerens, also 
cnmrr^ I’c^sidence there, which he and his family occupy during the 

summer months. 
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ygart’s Valley River to Grafton, and 



MlMdltHil-ANlOiMIM IIIM'I’OIJV. 


‘-*H0 


. ..Ml will. 11." “• 

.iuw'l-rt *'**'^*'*^^** ' \ i*. iMMMhurw^ l{.itil\ViiVt UMM’t>ri»ro, riiiiH Iimmu tho 

^'''''ill'll' hoiiII>'' 1'IV I I'.V lv.li.iilnlltl., 

'I’l''' '' lino *»!' I*'''’**'*''M, u Il\«> (UMliil V li'“' 'I'licUor, lUitl i.noi'ilH <1. 

,,.ly aii'l n ‘‘,“..1., ('uMilH'i'liuul, iii.tl Mu'VVoHl l»y wiiy 

|KU)|»I*'liviiik'Hixlv u.ilVHt'.' uioi'»» fro.n 11 i-iMlfnaa, aiul 
'“iLms "I' M“' ‘""*"1'.'' ' j , .ii-ivo i.iioif oa.M.lo a l».nuli-»'.l luiU's to mai'U.>t. 

,on...u.nioat;u>nM Nvith tho lar|,or 

U.tll.'VN aiul 1.1 Mtiu’lnas ft)i* tho qiiliUi iHH-optlouof 

' 7 ' : r' w^as ..f u.o far.uor .....i h..; 

liml Ill'll! 

,,f I . I n luuulH of M.O i’t'ail"r, tho i-oail 

7 ,q,.vou souM. of Uovo.-ly. 

will lia>u'Ij'aai *'X oiuforty two mil.'M withni Itaiulolyli 

'I'lin Ij'iikM' *'* ' I 1 ,1 |utrt»»hu'tiou of this railroail has up to iho 

;,’;.;:«S ti,,!;,,'.''!!!. "i"m1.'.ii imiVi.i.' t- iii- i-nmi"-'-'' -f 

■niKJ •’UANUOMMl lOiNTlCUluaSIOi." 

.. K'niiili.ll.li, '/V K-il^-l'nV. «■<« r.mml.'.l lUi-ll.v 

t 

m\; TullIolUolVh huorost to IHoy.! 'Prip 

,”(i',ui.iTi'ipi.iu.«..i.i 111"Ai «• I'l'swiii-ui. ’I'll"' 

Al'l,,ir Uii. „„immai.v ..lulu .nvii.'r«lii|>. Hi" 1 V’lhi 

iiml Hiarl< A. Ivowaii until Jaiiuai'y. wlu'u J. iMl Ktiaow luaaim nht 

aiitl Htill IujIiIn tho pt>sitloii. 

■I’lll't " UANOOl.l'M UtCV ICll.l l'i/’ 

'I'ho Mtuaiiul pajx'r In h'limU.lph, W /iVivi7/r. was foumloa hy Mi's- aohu 
aial A. H. Iloswoiti. ala.nt ton yoai’s aft»'r tho founaii.K "f M“' t 

'I'l.ny .'oiahu'tna it six months ami inoiKoa it tnti' iho whtoh thov 

laurhoiiMht. 'I'lmy soM Iho plant Ia* UuA-U.'y t'antlt'hl, \vln» movovl it ti' 
l•ut'allontas aiul stai’toa Ih*' lii'sli papor it. that oounly. 

I’Uli'i " IN riilU XnO'N t'AlN.'’ 

In iMh!' Iho /a/. r .l/mMihua, Ivopnl'ht'an in polilii's, was h'unaA'Al in KlU 
las uailoi tho niana^oinoni of a oompany iMu' oaiti'i’Miiip ''f th*' papt'i nv as 
aasaiaoil hy I'tol N. (1 l\oim, win* ro.nalnovl in tha.K'' until IMM nln'ii 
Mai hhiitl H I'ornwoll, ol llaniphhln' I'onnt.V, i'ov amo oaitv'r. in i" 

MlHiioa ..a anooant »il fallliiK hoalth, au'l tho oaitAWlul manlh' loll iip^'n W ill 
*">'i M. h’vum, wl.o auinaMoa tho papoi for Mv'.m' nu'nlhs ami was miooooih'il 
'>V Mhai ln« K], Huuuh., in Novootiior, IniMi ) llo rt'nmlno*l it'. a'vIiIa'I' till in 
AaKUttl, IHIIM, whon ho war. ma ooohoa hy llorman iJ aA'hnsA'H. Tho v'lllvV 


w M Kf ^.anf:ot;h histury. 

= 1 ‘ ilJ ths ou»flt of thc* pftj»#^r buTTK'/J in Marr;h, ^utiu 

I » j. n/»l di if ontinu»!<l, althou^fh for a Bhort tirnf/it wa ’ 

r * r - ulU‘^ 

TflK "TVOAItT'H VAL/.PiY VKW8.” 

Tr R«=mfKxat.irr n^fwspafKjr print#;/! at Elkina, its exiatenc/j K 

t "Vf J^l, i^»>, uridnr thn ownnrahip and rnana^^omont of Jarn«8 A p 
i*jKl ! ; > d '^ripkat. It waa puklihhf;d in tho third building ere/'Ujd in^th 
u.iin d ElWiri;., Hixt/;#;n by twonty-four one at/^ry high and lrx-ate/1 r ' 
aJl/ y It waa not known at that time that it waa on an alley for th” 
-- rid Mxi»and/al in unbroken mea#lowa on all aidea; but the subserjulnt 
buikhng of the f/>wn develojKsd the fa/;t that it was Irxiated on an 
That, however, did not stunt the riewBpaj>er’8 growth, and Uxlav it i« 
ifM-aU*#! in the fin/ist brick blwk of the t/jwn. Before the first issue 
publish/;/! the i>am;r ha/1 GW aubscriIxjrs. The circulation has grown 
ily until it now I» 12H0 In January 1801, Mr. Triplett, who had Si 
eh^;h;/l ^.punty Clerk />f Randolph, retir/^l Utmjxjrarily from the newsnaner 
buain/-Ha, and the paT>/!r waa then taken charge of by Zan P Collett and 
J/,hn J. P/;rgua/m Lat/^r Mr. Triplett again entered the journalistic field 
and h/: and Mr, Collett rxmducUjd the paper until May, 189b, when Mr. Col- 
iett, who hfi/l been eh;ct/«l /captain of volunt/jers and had gone to the Scan 
j.di War, retir/!/! from the busin/jsa and Mr. Triplett assumed sole manage¬ 
ment. One cause/if the jjaper’a steady gr/jwth and constant success has 
b#;/;n i\io industna letters written for it by Claude Phillips of Womelsdorff 
He has/•/mtnbute-d constantly te its columns f/jr years, and many of the 
hitters have b/ien copied by industrial papers in other parts of the country. 

BEVKKLY. 

, f Jir'' name Of Beverly was Edrnondton, in honor, as is supposed, 

ii county was named. On December 

lb, 1790, the Virginia Cegislature changed the name te Beverly, in honor 

ilr fi^^res, laid out on the land of 

five f>/»undH fi*lIf).f)b^)efgdi, and the purchaser bound himself te build a house 

chimney, on the lot within five 

, ni l. ' proceeds were te “go tethe inhabitants.” The 

fa r rTl« perjieiual annual rent te James West- 

r.ahl 'p ! i i’ re/jord that this rent was ever 

a /iVl ? t w u T te the charters of 

ail /ithei biwriH of the Htate of less than 1000 inhabitants. 

Uin'TONHVlIU.E. 

Ilu< rlil'rnwo';/** HiittetiHville, named from the Hutton family, is noted from 

cnmrl'ote^ .‘’/.".y west of the Alleghanies at which (tev- 

in 18111 on i P<»>phi of West Virginia was pul/lished 

It is s turn H b nh’rmimiH of the W. Va. C. & l\ R. R. 
IK situaled Uio fiimst part of 'Pygart’s Valley. 
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WOMELSDORFF. 

f Womelsdorfif, named from O. C. Womelsdorff, elected its 
Xbe 10 J* D. Marstiller, mayor, and also postmaster 

officers J ^ Decemt^r 1, 1597, when he was succeeded by George 
£roni that 1 ^ 94 . the first train pulled out of Womelsdorff, consisting 

Sco^ On * / ’ r bound for Elkins, which place it reached after coUid- 

V. ?^sspn^er train. On Norember 3, 1894, a strike of 500 Italians 
ing with a ^ public work tUl Christmas. Outside of the RaUroad 

store the &*st was opened by G. E. Talbott. One of the first 
men was Stephen Joyce. The first school was taught in 1894, by 
c Alire Durkin; the first school house was buUt in 1897, and the first 
in the new building was taught by C. W. Walden, with Miss Camp¬ 
on as assistant. The oldest house in the town was buUt by Milton Curtis, 
and is now occupied by 0. C. Womelsdorff, the founder of the town. The 
second oldest house was built by Thomas Wmiarns. The first house built 
after the town was laid out into streets and blocks was built by James Matz; 
it is now occupied by “ Daddy” Holtzman, the olde.st man in the town. Mrs. 
Schwartz kept the first boarding house, and Pat Burke the first saloon. 
The first fire occurred September 8, 1898, burning George Shipman’s build¬ 
ing. Church and Sunday School were held in Talbott’s Hall tUl June, 1898, 
after which they were held in the school house. The town now (1898) con¬ 
tains 67 houses, 156 voters and about 500 people. The Himmelrich saw¬ 
mill and the mines give employment to all. There are now two hotels, an 
opera house, one boarding house and three saloons. 

THE TOWN OF ELKINS. 


In the year 1889 the town of Elkins was begun by the laying off of lots. 
Building commenced at once, and in a short time it was the largest village 
in the amnty. It was named from Hon. Stephen B. Elkins, who built on 
a neighboring hill the finest residence in the State. Hon. H. G. Davis and 
Hon, K. C. Kerens also erected palatial residences on adjacent eminences. 
Iho town is situated at the intersection of the Leading Creek Valley and 
lygart’s Valley, and the surroundings are picturesque, and the view de- 
Hgntful. Rich Mountain sweejxs twenty miles along the western side of the 
alley, and its rounded knobs and long, sloping spurs, wooded from base 

u ^ picture that is restful and pleasing. The growth of the 

a sUjady. The railroad company has built machine shops and 

to n.wi village has a constant source of wealth, added 

agricultural country on all sides. The 

woiilih ii A coal fields, with their almost exhaustless 

natural no o^ commenced, makes Elkins a 

a a for wholesale trade. The town has 


progressive and successful business m 
n which to found a prediction of a great future. 


leading 


WEST HUTTONSVILLE. 


Alfr,Hl ® Middle Fork, was founded in 1880 by Claude 

Hn. Nottlers Charles E. Lutz and others. Many of 

nnd many tohi7s^ Rothenbuhler, Jacob Pfeister, John Rush, A. Brenwalt 

y lUt rs. borne remained but a short time, others made their homes 
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there, in a. region surrounded by fine timber, and with an excelL 

The lumber business was profitable, and a little railroad onlv o 

half miles long, was built there, called the “Pleasant Valiev ^ 

Other railroads, one from Alexander, the other from WomelsdSff ” 

surveys toward West Huttonsville. Among the early settler*! in 7’ 

ity were John Pincham, of Loudoun County, Va ■ Michael 

Squire B. Kittle. ’ Michael Shannon and 

CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS OF RANDOLPH. 

Few counties of the South have complete records of their Pnnf a 
so diers; but many of them long ago undirtook to compile mjch Uste^R'*’* 

believed to be correct so far as it goes. ^ follows is 

THIRTY-FIRST VIRGINIA INFANTRY.* 

James Anthony, Joseph H. Anthony, killed at Fort Stearimon t i 
Apperson, Jefferson Arbogast, killed at the “Bloody Angle -’’f Moses R^n^ 

Chenoweth (Major), lolled at Port Republic; T.^ Curre^e^ E i ^ 

(Capt.) resigned 1 « 61 . N. S. ChaSel. CyrL &ouch Wiled rPrS"?r 

Hebener, scort^fOT^Le^ kilted^S El^wate’ af Spotsylvania; Andrew 

wards Major of clvalry) Marion 

^lo^j^Angle?’ M^rshaR mtUe^ Edward ffittl^’ldned atX’ 

ThoZ ^’wia kSed at F^f'&‘"'}‘^'^ 

Jr. kiUed at Cedar Mountain; 

B. Prht, Sik Prit vfElisha McCloud, John 

mons. David (Lieut), Hiram Smith, Chesley Sim- 

mons, Franklin Stalnaker, died in hospi* 

rwx)rds and gathered from theTecolJectlons of the HvJog 
tThis 1 a. 

Hancoc^brolce battle of May IZ 1864. General 

retook the works after onp ^ Confederates under General Gordon, 

Where the hardest fighting cfe^rate battles of the --- r«r.r.h*^ 

S. C.. in repl.v to a threat under fire of his comrades at fharleston 

I Thla man was the tathe?^a?d ,h f 

*«> tne lather, and the five preceeding were his sons. 
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■n w SuniniGi’s, Joliu C. SwGckor, John M. Sw6ck6r, 

t*I- David Shelton, Joseph Stipes, killed at the “Blwdy 

os Sbeltou, UaMa Vandoventer, Adam Vandeveuter, Wil- 

TSr "■““‘“"t ® ,‘frDaWd O Wilson, James E. Wilson, James D. Wilson 
ilSH. Wilson H. Wamsley, Enoch Wamsley, L^D. West- 

(Coporal). .'josepiiWood, Randolph Wise, lost arm at Chantilly, 

fall, Jobu M- n ou , r' 


eighteenth VIRGINIA CAVALRY. 


t j e Tnbn Bennett, Jacob Cheuoweth. Judson CToddin(Ser§reant), 

L.D.Adams,Joh.i^Bennm Poyxers, Thomas, 

Charles Myeis, ^ Stalnaker, Eli Taylor, Jetson Taylor, Haman 

Tayjor perry Taylor, J. W. Triplett, Oliver Triplett, Prank 

Gandy Creek; James Duncan Wilson, George Ward, 
pgPy Wees, Duncan Wees, Haymond Wees, Lafayette Ward. 

TWENTIETH VIRGINIA CAVALRY. 

J N C Bell, William H. Coberly, A. C. Crouch, John H. Dewitt, 
Claude Goff, Elihu Hutton (Colonel), John Heron, Eugenus Isner, Mor¬ 
gan Kittle, John Killingsworth, M. P. H. Potts, Jacob Salisbury, killed at 
Winchester, Sheldon Salisbury, Adam Stalnaker, Harrison Westfall, Fred 

White. 

NINETEENTH VIRGINIA CAVALRY. 

John Baker, J. H. Currence, Adam C. Currence, Archibald Earle, Si¬ 
mon Fowler, Nathan Fowler, Ira Kittle, John Kinney, Thomas G. Lindsay, 
James A. Logan, Thomas Logan, David H. Lilly, John Manly, James Mor¬ 
rison, killed at Droop Mountain; Adam Propst, jr; Jesse W. Simmons, 
Jonas Simmons, Nimrod Shiflett, J. S. Wamsley (Capt.), Randolph Wams¬ 
ley, Samuel B. Wamsley, Adam H. Wamsley, George P. Wamsley, George 

_Tr\Vin '\Kr a Allen™' 4'\ T> T I- TTT J1 /T • 1 \ 


m’clanahan's battery. 

Caplinger, C. L. Caplinger, John Cap- 

c?aHr ’ Collett (Sergeant), Hoy 

aaJk C b" Calvin C. Cla?k, John C 

, lackman RummeU, died in prison; Jacob Wees, Andrew C. Wees. 

SIXTY-SECOND VIRGINIA INFANTRY. 

Phillips Mo“%hmps.GeOTgePhlm^^ 

Andrew C, Goddin (LienT”'"'''''' 

Jacob TT twenty-fifth VIRGINIA INFANTRY. 

Charles Mathews Murphy, Jacob Mathews (Capt), 

Curtis Taylor, W T Ware Michael Shannon, Martin Shannon, 

J' vv. 1 . Ware, Sturms Gainer, Andrew J. Murphy 

WilBo^ XT . SCOUTS. 

——elso^killed on Dry Pork; Thomas Wood. 

S. B. ‘-re five Kittleli^^^iti^s in the service, George, Marshall, Ira, Edward and 


There 
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miscellaneous history. 


FEDERAL SOLDIERS FROM RANDOLPH. 

No list has ever been compiled of the Union soldiers from Randolph 
County. Many Federal soldiers now living m the county did not live here 
when they joined the army. Those well posted on the subject estimate 
that the number who went from Randolph to the Union army was from 

seventy'five to one hundred. 

RANDOLPH IN THE SPANISH WAR. 

When war against Spain was declared in April, 1898, no county in West 
Virginia responded more promptly to the call for volunteers than Ran¬ 
dolph. This always has been a county noted for its excellent fighting ma¬ 
terial. It commenced with the Revolution, with its full quota; did the same 
in the War of 1812; and in the Mexican War it was re^y with its volun¬ 
teers, which were never needed; and in the Civil War its men went by the 
hundred, to the North or to the South. The mountains of West Virginia 
sent soldiers surpassed by none, and Randolph’s were equal to the best in 
the State, whether they rode under tlie Stars and Stripes with Averell’s cav¬ 
alry, or marched under the Virginia colors with Imboden, Early or Jack- 
son. In the Spanish War the same spirit was seen, and many more offered 
their services than were needed. Following is a list of those who went, 
mostly in Company E, First W. Va. Vol. Infantry, but a few in other com¬ 
panies: Zan F. Collett, Captain; James Hanley, jr.. First Sergeant; John 
J. Nallen, Second Sergeant; H. B. O’Brien, Third Sergeant; C. D. Poling, 
W. C. Kennedy, T. J. Collett, T. J. Goddin, David F. Foy and J. E. Wees, 
Corporals; Frank A. Rowan, C. L. Weymouth and H. Platz. Musicians in 
fhe Regimental Band; G. W. Buckey, Wagoner; Privates, Bruce Phares, 
James R. Collier, C. L. Lewis, Cyrus J. Warner, John S. Garber, Leslie 
Harding, William Russell, C. Lloyd, J. Lloyd, K. Bennett, W. Welsch. S. 
Knox. Wm. W. Steffey, F. W. Orris, T. J. Smith, H. Crawford Scott, Brax¬ 
ton O. Meeks, Stewart Anthony,-Wamsley. Davis Elkins was on 

Gen. Copinger’s staff. In addition to these, Randolph had three soldiers 
in the regular army at the battle of Santiago, Robert L. Hamilton, First 
Lieutenant; Walter Phillips, Hospital Steward, and Mr. Wolf, of the 
Twenty-second Infantry. 

OLD LAND PATENTS. 

All the land between the Alleghany Mountains and the Ohio River, in 
W^t Virginia, except a few grants by the King of England to companies 
or individuals, once belonged to the State of Virginia; and all land titles in 
that region are traced back, through all p>ossessors, to the time when the 
land belonged to the State. There were several methods by which individ¬ 
uals could obtain titles to land from the State. One way was to settle on 
the land, raise a crop of corn, and receive a deed for 400 acres; another way 
was to pre-empt 1000 acres, paying a small sum for it; a third way was to 
buy it from the State in any desired quantity. It appears, from the read¬ 
ing of Hening’s “ Statutes at Large ” (vol. 10, p. 35) that lands in the north- 
western part of Virginia were not sold by the State prior to May 3, 1779 
n tnat date a law was passed providing for giving deeds to persons who 
n^ claims not later than January 1, 1778. It is weU known that many weU- 

Randolph prior to that time. Nearly all the good 
s Valley had been occupied as early as 1774. When the time 

firaf ack^fi ^ give deeds to her lands, she respected the claims of the 

ers. In fact, the State taxed the settlers on these lands long be- 
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. : Mm. AlU'Klmny lN*ou 

ocM ‘‘'‘V. wlM.n llM> Kovolulion 

'» , During? tho lirst, y»'ars i»f Mm Iv. 

I bo pr"'*'''’ . ,, ^vlls not n't’o^niz-otl, y 

- Ji.r .\vnr tllG 'V . . . M. ...V 


< Ml III II I I I H • 1 . 

..(msotiuonMy doodH to IiiimIn <‘»niUl 

of tho IvovolnMon, although lOnglaiul's 

yot thoro was so imu'.h ('.onTti 


'rll's on-i V w. s h 1 arrison C^.unty. a.Ml in that thuo ahoutl>r.() pato 
t M »l« t,o tho formation of Ua.ulolph, llo 

hml hiu-n isHiMMl within its limits not ahovo 100 dooils hy tho Static, h r 

MiUimu n iMMui u 111 :.1 Dor.u .j i., i.>.... J. J. i\.n.t 


1 H Is slalotl i'lsi'whori' In l.his hoolt that In h Oll 
niiMils wi'i'O issiM’< . t.\(Mi'rs to ooi’upv lamls in Wosl. Virginia ho 
1''”^''“’“* ^‘”'i 11,0 A h'^hanv Mountains, an<l IhiMirth.r hml not 

tlio KMvor lUHi tlM . _ 

[yXOOU 
btft'H 

stops to son Mm. laml until 1770. 
timo tho pooplo had oomipiod tlunr lamls and 
CV/'''* doodo.1 wasto lands hjd.woon tlui Alio 

gliaains ami Mm ^ stato in IMOit. 'Pho torritory tmw in Han 

doiio s()snum Mu f (’ounly up to 1770, and Virginia gavo no di.ods 

,lol|.li ,-9,5 ,,, , 7 H.| ihuMlolph was a part of Monongalia, ainl 

i" I ;'l',l ,ls , ,w in W..u„lol,.h h..Kn„ io Knnn l7Hi lo 1 HI, 

!^l ^nJ ihm about ir.O patonts woro issnod for lands now- in l'>h 

”^l 'i .r iliiil, timo tlmv wiM'o in Monongalia.. P'rom 17Hl I .0 l/H, Ha.n 

but ^ II *. . «tiiil in Mhim plit'OlltiH 

, t Inn'll 

h.ui h,„.n issuod within its limits not, a,t)oV(. tiu) dooiis hy tho Stato. Hrom 
I7H7 to IHO:) tho stato of Virginia issm'd liliriH doials in liandolph I’ounly; 
and from IHOil to IHSl Wost Virginia- issnod .'ll). Hy this pro(a>sH all, or 
noarly all, of tho lands havo pa.ssod from tho ow-iinrship of tho Static to tho 
ownm-shi]) of individuals. In oarly yiuirs spooulators patontial largo traots, 
from 10,000 t-o L’OO.OOt) aoros somoliim's ovorlapping sooros of farms hut. 
tho sinxmlators could not. hold tho land alrmidy occupiod. In most casos 
those largo tracts woro .sold for ta„\os, or in some othm- way worn cut up 
and wont t,o tho jiooplo. 

In 17H1, a.nd in lai,m'yoars, c.ommissionors w-ort' apiiointod hy tho Static 
U) Hotl.lo (•.oullicting claims and give pa,tout,s to lands. 'Pho law of 17711 di 
not apply to huals north of the Ohio Hivor whii-h a.l t hat, timo worn in Vir 
giaia. 'I’hat was not. pul, on t he marUot until lat-m-. 

Ul VKK IMI’KOVKMKN'I’. 

On Doc.oiuhor 1), 17110, the Virginia Logislaturo passed an a<’t for thn 
im]U‘ovomont of Ty^art's Valley Hivor from t ho falls ahovo IMiirmont to t hn 
narrows holow KlUins, t-o rondor it po.ssihln for tish t-o ascoml. A commit, 
too ha* siveuring and colloct.ing suhsi-riptions for jiriwocnting thi* work con 
sistod of Hohort Ma,.\woll, Ahi-aham K’itt lo, .)ohn Hancako, Ahraham Spring 
s-imo, Jacob Stalnnkor, Honja.min llornhock, Simon Hoodor, ilc’/.okiah 
o.smu taniz and .lonas h'riond. 'I’hori' is no ovidonen t hat anyt hing was 
'M l ( oiMi hy I,ho committoo; certain it is lliat few improvomonts, if any, in 

Mm river woro madn. . 

. ^ KlltST Mll.u A'l' MlNdO. 

of t,o John M. VVooils, who is well informod on tho oarly ov» 3 nts 

Kidwni'ii' lv ' ' 1 *** sawmill in Mingo was built hy 

Plaoo at the Laurel'Phickot, on II. C. Tolly’s 

f'u- tho mill ‘'y '^''a'l, in 1H1212. Thn w-agon which hauled tin* irons 
‘li’ivoii |,v A '"■«t that cro.ssod thn mountain to Mingo. It was 

ImrsoK fn.m who cut tho road as ho came. Ho dnive two 

udloH of ih„ ”, V'’*'*'- *1“) u].iMir tifU‘on 

•>\oi was built hy Hotm- Connul, about or 1822, whore 



< r.'l f!«:w A '-on 1 ill u, Mr th»? four oritrinai 

♦ r yo ? • W Mi ifii wh'T ' r’Mofain J. W. Mar-shall n ^ 

I- ii '• f, *i’- Ki / '■> li'jfj. U^-nr- KtfVf-r, on T’n>uirh Sorin'^ 

fi> h i i ■ : <1 ‘‘ t-I- i .'i r aJ>oV'* .vfiiixo < liijj'^-|j. * ^ 

Hi .TfcK! ASfi FAKMKHH. 

s |.I V »?-xoftf'fj b MJ .-xon ; "(J that '-arly MittJf^rs with the wholf* 
* trv U fior th fo»ui whifl) U)‘:ht)<jHti, h*iU‘.(-ln(] land by no means 
r s i,« ^j»iajn« d by th«f ff«:t thai many of the pioneers w'ere anirt 

1 ru n i’l farmer*^ Thoy lived on the ii<;st huntinff jE'rounds. It i 
t d that thi' b* t huntin^r ^rround in Randolph was not along the broad 

‘ . land s but rather near the hoad of the river and (jn tributary streams 

N. iflv th • .nly m *ney in eireuixition wtt« derived from hunting. The skins 

w. r- xij r;,.d to ea- tern markets and .‘•old. As late as lb41, three men in 

th-. ufi{H r part o; tlie c-ounty enticed into a partnership to hunt, to raise 
monej U‘ ]rfc;/ for tlieir land. They were Mace, Hari>er and Stalnaker 
T M-y kdli^l =n one M-as^m, l«il deer and 19 bear, carried the meat bo Clover 

I.,iek and told it at thn*ri cents a jKjund. 

INDIAN TOMAHAW'K AND .SCALPING KNIFE. 

Samuel Conrad, who lives at Valley Head has what appears to be a 
genume Indian w;a]ping-knife and Umjaliawk, which he plowed up on bis 
farm in the imrne<liate * icinity of a well-known Indian trail. They are badlv 
eauui by rust. Several fights with the Indians occurred in that neighbor- 
hiSKi, and it is not imj.roliable that a wounded Indian died where the knife 
and Uimahawk were found. All iron implements in the hands of Indians 
weretsmghtor stolen by them from white jieoplo. Their own manufac¬ 
tures wiiHiHted of r.Dme, ixme shell, horn and wood. The upper part of 

1 ytmrt« Van(-y ay.undK with Indian ruiics of many kinds, some belonging 
Uj a j).mlo<l prior to their intorcourse with Euro|)«ans and some after. ^ 

GLNKKAL LEE AT ELFCWATER. 

athJk Mthis book an account is given of General Lee’s 

from W from reports of Federal and Confederate officers, and 

r inouf (1 I a^lditional facts have been obtained. When 

Lrv mm h "‘‘f Mar inten pike he sent a scouting party down the 

/J. to the head of Elkwater. These 
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Mup Showing Indian Trails Across Cheat Mountain.--See 

also poga 179. 

luntiiig for it, while it was blundering around 
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uvsont, iuolndin^ C . 

otlu'Oii' Yi, , pDsiUon wit 

, f jiit, phico was 

.lo.f (ho ‘’V‘ .. 


Vth tiie l<->ss of sixty men. Tjee answered 
not woi'tli sixty inen.t General Lee ex- 

thid th 

plaino 
that hi 

™,,m;io.ra ‘X;h^r"un%.hr;;;iiW'ru;rii^ U, m the rear, they 

^rnd: S„u!ll ei^lh«-.,;a<s are still seen there. It was a false 

ti 1 'irui* 

ANDREW JACKSON’S FUNERAL. 

AmoiiK the iKipers of Diivi<l Blackman, at the time of hm death, was 

fmiiid a circular dated Clarksburg, July 5, 1845, of which the following is a 

CO]^ V • 

Tothio PiiHLic: The riinonil ccroiuonies in honor of Major General Andrew Jack- 
snii ex-l’ri'.sidont of the United States, will be celebrated at Clarksburg, Va., on Satur- 
tl-iv’the V21h of .Inly inst., by a procession and sermon. Tlie committee would respect- 
fi'illv iiiitl cordially‘invite tlieir fellow-citizens and the surrounding counties to partici¬ 
pate with tliem oli tins interesting and solemn occasion, in paying the last sad tribute 
to (lie de]iarted patriot, Iiero and statesman. 

(h A. I). Clauk, a. F. Baunks, Ben.i, Bassell, Jr., Bknj. Dolueaue, C. W. Smith, 
.loiiN Diiavoktii, G. a. Davis.sOxN, Committee. 

DIED at port DELAWARE. 

In the summer of IHticl w'hen General W. L. Jackson attacked Beverly, 
a party of road makers, citizens of Randolph and Barbour, were taken 
prisoner and sent to Richmond. They were soon released and they came 
home. Ikit before their return the Federals arrested thirteen citizens of 
Raiuiol])h iuicl held them as hostages and .sent them to Port Delaware, near 
1 hiladelphia. The hostages were Lennox Camden, William Salsbury and 

J 1 _ T T\T 1 * II -r -r-vi .<• -r- 


relpnctr' r^ Phares went to Fort Delaware and secured the 

leieasG oi the survivors. 

the SWISS COLONY AT ALPINA.| 

its weaiw^VlV^lM'!l’>JoAlpimi Colony wended 

ago was just aw’ikl.u myriad branches of trees whose foli- 

aient to the o-i-eat wiider’s slumber, lending new enchant- 

mothers .soekimy iv?,? hearts of the courageous fathers and 

^Mi,^ to found new homes in a .strange land amid a strange 


i^ent to the o-rtvot winter’s slumber, lending new enchaii 

iiglitoned somewdi-u fore.st, so welcome to the European’s oy 

mothers .soekiin*- /n f ^ Y^xioms hearts of the courageous fathers ai 
_ to found new homes in a strange land amid 

t “.I'iiu'l '“"'‘"'■'ll' f'"- tbl-rsmonuM.t. 

’Kliitfinoiit' ■ ■ of Miti^ro, wiH) was with Lee a.s ;i guide is ; 


lutliurity for 


ITliiS' . . 

''mu.l.'lVu;ri",Vu,0M';''N",.S^^ at Uu. 


mim(1h:li.anii!<hih iiih'i’<)K.y, 
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III (Mil..I li. f^lvn I Imii riiiiilllnH iiii o|i|)iir(.iniil,y I'nr |,hii,t f,v 

I.IIII. ii.ii iiMil lMi|iitiViMii.«lll III I liM l•r^W<l^(l ('(iiinl.rinH ol' iliii lOast" 

\\..iii^ ImiIhimI, (lu<\ Iroiii iii'iifl.v II iiiiiiiHi’h l.nu'iil, I’liH of lianlHlii.J 

iniiil iiii\ii<lli>N. '('Ill' III' riii’N, Urn l.oNNi<'f llio (sliip i,y wave 

iokI uIm.I, mill rt'NiillHiil M'li .IrluH'fis, iiml llnnlly, iiiiihiol, ImuhI,, Um l,uiijbli,iLr 

Mini pili'liliiM ul llu' Ik'iiv v i"/iiI \V(i*:"|| I'Vi'f 111.' uiil.rlnd romlM wnni onouir|i 

III illii.'oiiiii‘'.' Ill*' lii*iirl‘i III till' iiiomI Iioih'IiiI. ^'('|., as Mmy rrcim tla 

iiinnilt .'I |liln|ii;.l ri.'iil liiii ii.'i' lliiit si'|uiriiI. mI IIii.im rroin IImir f^^oal, (iowii 

in.'I III.. Mill |iiiiiN.'..I r.iii'Nl l.i'r.ir.' I li.'iii, limy I'.'ll llnil, now t.laiy wore 
.it IiimI In I'lilnr lull' I lull In ml nl' | irnmlsi' \\ li.'r.i iiiilU and Imimy Ho'wt'd in 
tin l.li III.nil.Inn.-.. ' ' 

\( liii.l III.. |iliu'i» llinl wtiN In III' III.' Ii'iiiiinriiry l•nlld('/.vouN of tIm “ liii- 
iiil^'I ini|.»" win. I'nni'lii'.l niid iiiiiiiy n Imiirl si.’lnMind ill si;trld. id' Ilm nidn lotr 
■.timdl.'M .'luln.vliiK n i|iin.li nii;.;uliir .'niirl, luiilt for llu'ir I'ni'niitioii. 'Pliu 

liiuu'i I.iniiiN w.'In iilmid I ui'l\.'I»y I w.'I\ n I'.'.'l.nnd lii'i’n larj^n. riiiuilins wuro 
.^iH.|.nu.'il l.» Inn. mil uiid sl.'.'i' Hid lli.'ir li.'iirls w.'rn l.y this liiuo jnv 
I'tu.'d Ini Ilm wni'.l, niid llu'y nrnwdml iiil.' III.' Id I In I'uhins ns hnst limy 
I'nulit, Ilm -.iiiiilli'i rniidll.'s nil .>11 liivilin;Lr sniii.. nf Ilm I'ldldrnn nf ♦hn lai'ireV 
nil.-, 1,. -d,>,.|. In timii mihiiis, In lliis wny lli.'y fnund nl Innsi a nhuv to lav 
Ih.Mi Imn.ls Mnrn ih.'ii, ui n |.limn not .'v.-nndin^j onn huiidivd foot snunro 
\n.|" .'niiKiVKtil.'.l nnl l.'ss ihnn n soniv nf fniidlios. lOjLridlior witli manv 
Hlnyl.- n.H.'iinii.us, Hm Im.l ns vnis I Ids stni.'of nlTnirs. it was soon plainly 

'"‘'l"'d In itm nou.-oinois Mini la. U of snlhoiont '’standinv- room'* was bV 
no inonns Iho yioal.'sl hanlslui'to .'nonunion for now manv w.wo alivadV 
.bu\vn,^ li.'nMls upon tli.'u puisos. lixldmu'd by tho laiyo .'xpondituros in- 
I 'l‘"d In so lon«' a Jouruo^ Tho pn.l.lom of living:- ..f workiuir .nd a liv- 

d.o..usl‘i'..'"‘'\ 'i'Muaudiuv: imm.'diaio solution, and now 

vud' I '''''' ' ‘ddpl.'ssn.'ss of thoir 

ir o ' nj astrauyo land, unablo lo spoak tho lannuai^m of 

vvoH O u.v ' ilaMi \isd.lo moans ot support Hld'ro lvin>r no .ioiuand for 

loa Ul 1*1 ' ; ' ‘‘ I'iliablo oondillv>n. Thoiv was no 

dm M . : . n \ ''‘'"I'" nu'vMa'ivs thomsolvmswor.' now to 

u* h *i\osi ''mm' «''i to ^dant, how to oatv for and when 

»M io! m mr tho would Im a^-.mts wore as 

dm v!sst 'toV\.. V! ‘‘^''dtsolvos. Tho fow that did havo 

kuo\\ sx'to.ih''I uho r?> to warrant tiUir.s: 

as \ i *. »»» ^ ^ d.o i^'uor.d nuHius oi^'randi was alxnit 

vM * b *uvpu'. T vofton to tho qnau- 

oar..fttUy pla.vd back. Its 
‘ vl t>u'v\\sid‘.^nt ' >ix ^ ‘ '‘Hvlv o. this i.'^'poral o\*x'Uonov v'f prvx\\im>\ 
ws.s*>Vsi S'..'' -.oinothiivir asuxitishiUirl With jv»ta 
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up to practice the strictest economy in re^rd to wood were now ac- 
tuallv to cut down the largest forest trees and bum them to ashes: \h, 
none but a Euroi>?an can know the significance of this fact It proved too 
niuch for many of the economic foresters, and instead of rolling the loes in 

afterward found necessary to do, they sawed them with CTeat 
care into lengths suitable for lumber, in the vain hope of placing tlds so 
\-aluable product—spruce pine—ujion the market, and of thus early realiz¬ 
ing' a small fortune from their "wild investments'. Poor, deluded' people: 
yearly twenty years have fassed over their heads since then, and many 
^eep bem^ih the green sod made by so much pain and labor to take the 
place of the sturdy hemlock, and still those everlasting hemlock stumps 
resist alike the plowman's share and all the ordinary agents of decom¬ 
position: 

The work of clearing was a very tedious one indeed, and had to be 
learned by them as any wholly new work would have to be learned by any 
workman. But they worked on. Now winter was at hand, and since they 
had not yet completed their houses they prepared to meet the grim foe as 
best they could in their shanties. The large cracks were daub^ with mud; 
and by huddling close together, as they necessarily did around the cooking 
stove, they managed to remain alive, but oft times waking in the morning 
they found their beds covered to a depth of one or two inches with snow. 
Food was none too plentiful and commanded a high price: for it will be re¬ 
membered that Webster was then the nearest railnxid point, and that wag- 
cming over those scarcely traceable mountain paths was by no means a par¬ 
adisial occupation, marked by lively competition. But the winter passed 
and with the coming of spring the hopes and aspirations of the colonists 
were roused from their dormancy, and with renewed zeal they entered upon 
their humble tasks. Amid their many cares it is to be remarked that they 
did not entirely forsret education and religion, for their children were sent 
to school the lirs: winter, though the scbwl house was one and a half mile^ 
distant: and at the end of the first year they had made fair headway toward 
the erection of a church—she one that now crowns the beautiful eminence 
OTeriooking the village. But how sadly were their numbers reduced: 
From a colony of a hundred persons or more only a half dozen families re- 
naifi. wha by the severest wrestling with fmrest and brier, have man a g ed 
to eke out an existence and remain to tell the tale. 
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miscellaneous history. 

that time, an elk was killed in Randolph, near the mouth of Red Creek; and 
about three years later three Elks were killed in Canaan Valley, near where 
the town of Davis in Tucker County, now' stands, by the Flanagans and 
Joab Carr, who were in the habit of going there to hunt. Thus the last 
elk to fall before the hunter’s rifle in Randolph was about 1843. During 
the war, three scouts on Cheat Mountain claimed they saw an elk, but they 
did not kill it, and they may have been mistaken; however, there was 
nothing improbable in their claim. The last wolf killed in Randolph was 
in 1897; the last buffalo about 182.5, although the date is uncertain. A 
buffalo cow and her calf were discovered at a lick in Webster County, and 
the people with dogs gave chase. They killed the calf on Valley Pork of 
Elk and the dogs run the cow' to Valley Head, 25 miles south of Beverly, 
and there she w'as shot. It is believed that no buffalo was killed in the 
State after that. 

LAST INDIAN RAID ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS. 

Only one time, after the close of the Indian troubles, from 1754 to 1764 
did the Indians cro.ss the Alleghanies on a raid. During the war which began 
in 1777 and closed in 1794, they crossed that mountain only once. That was 
in the summer of 1782, when 30 savages, led by an outlawed Englishman 
named Timothy Dorman, burnt the fort at Buckhannon,broke up the settle¬ 
ment there, killed Adam Stalnaker near Beverly, and then followed the 
old Shawnee trail across to Dry Pork, and reached the top of the Alleghany 
Mountain.s at the head of Horse Camp, and passed down the eastern side 
into what is now Pendelton County. A short distance from the top of the 
mountain, on the waters of Senaca Creek, lived the Gregg family, with 
whom Dorman had formerly made his home. The local tradition is that he 
wanted to marry one of Gregg’s daughters, and that after he had taken her 
prisoner, he offered to spare her life if she would consent to mai'ry him. 
k e refused and he, killed her. The settlers pursued the Indians, and over- 
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ENTERTAINED T.ORENZO DOW. 
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An old Io^j: house in Beverly, near the eastern end of the bridge, has 
an historic interest from the fact that it sheltered Lorenzo Dow, the great 

r -- Methodist missionary who in the early part of the 

I j I present century traveled through the wilds of 

I America as well as through Europe. At that time 

1 house was occupied by Dr, Benjamin Dolbeare, 

i long a resident of Randolph, represent- 

I t'ounty twenty years in the Legislature. 

^ sister of Dr. Dolbeare. The house 
now used by Dr. A. S, Bosworth as a barn. 

Lorenzo Dow, when he first visited Beverly, 
Stopping place of Loronxo Dow P^’<?ached Oil a log near town. He tilled two or 

lo Bovoriy. three appointments here, announcing them a year 

aheml, and when the time came, he was always on hand. His book, now 

was printed in Wheeling, 1848. He published his early works 
111 England and New York. 






published his early works 


GRAVE OF SALATHIEL GOFF. 


viiv-i. , C ...r OAUAlttltiLi UOFF. 

^ 'S'* president of the tirst court of .Randolph County. He 

enincr LJl, and at the time of his death the Indians were threat- 

a 1 ttlement at Et. George. Goff's request that he be buried under 

i hcomplied with, but while the funeral was in 

til. VnV? If filled- The 

seen on the farm 'of u- 'p "’Hfi ‘fi® sqnare-cut letters, are still to bo 

sent on the faini of A\. E. Cupp, late Sheriff of Tucker County. 

memorabt.e p.\tch of ginseng. 


of the I'irmiii f.. n . „.i m V ' griuultatlier of the present clerK 

Poc'uhoutas Counties "iV, surveying the line betwtHMi Randolph and 

Thomas WimhI « !. e .^bhcovery was lost sight of till the war, when 
tains in that while rang-injir throufrh the moun- 

County and tlmv n region. He told of it to acquaintances in AVebster 
price then nrevnilii?,, company and dug the ginseng. At the low 

sold |i600 worth from th^'t present prices for the root, they 
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*r Ivaiulolpli (’(mnl.y, 1ml. morn almmhuiily along 

ill l»v> iiiiiiinii K ..1 lui Ilian knows 

anil upon t.lm 

. . — . ..^.inil.y oi llut.tiOnsvilln* 

riinv aro rouml on tho Miihllo h'ork, on Shavor’s h’orU, on Dry Kork, and 

iiio vory siuninil of iho Alloghany Monnliiin, Honthoast of Dry h’ork. 

V »it‘ on t ho hot tom la mi aho\ o Iho moni h of Ivod (h'oolt.lniH boon plowod down 

no-.irly h» lo\»'l, and Iho plow 1 ms torn out. skulls, stiono haUdios and 

•hippoil Hint implomonts. h’ow of tin* mounds havo boon oxoavatod; but 

thoso wbioh havo In'on opom'd oonlainod no motal; only stone ini]domenls, 

and humaii bont's. ICli ll.rrouoh |>lowod up on his farm at Elkwater, a 

a ipiart/.ito whool, four inohos in dianuMor, oiu' iiudi thick at the rim, with 

iH)th sidos oonoavo. It rosomblod a iioubU> oomaivo Ions; or in shape it is 

liKotwo shallow sauoors plaood bottom to bottom. Througli the center is 

a hole ono inch in diamotor. Shallow scratches on the.surface indicate that 

the im|'U*mont was fashioiu'd into its pn'sont shape by incessantly rubbing 

it on sandstone. 'Pho ipuirtzito is very hard, and the labor was enormous. 

No use for it can bo suggi'stod. unless it was as an ornament. It wnis found 

witliin a mile of the largo mound at Elkwater, and Mr. Crouch loaned 

it to the West Virginia University. In ISa-l, Dr. G. W. Yokum opened a 

mound on Ihg Island Creek near tlu' Randolph and Harbour liue. A large 
oak gri'W on the mound, sliowing great age. In the mound he found a 
man's thigli hoiu', and from its great length he concluded that it belonged 
to a mail not less than .sevim fei't tall. Being acquainted wdth bones and 
skeletons. Dr. Yokum wouhl not be mistaken, and liis testimony in this 
particular is valuable, hi'cau.si' many ]ieople consider giants as n^ytlis. A 
thigh hone of eipml or greater length was unearthed opposite 
hslaml. in the Horse Shoe, 'Pucker County, about 

bus twii nunuuls on his farm, near HuHonsville, has a 

Ume, and a stone liatclu't taken from one of them. In a ^ 

the auninds have been opened and there is a held for research by antuiuaii 
uns who jiro U>okin^ for rolics of aii extinct p^oplo. 

'Plu' largest nioniul is about 4‘J feet across the base 
high. From that they vary, down to ton feetacross and “Indian 

On Hie hill above the town of Crickard is wliat the ^ -g 45 

King." It resembles the ring where they ride liorses 

feet in diameter. It was there when the ^ ' m^ared and 

large trees were growing on il. The ground hits ^ one 
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ni;.-. Is Siifoly .'oiisiilorod as 1*00 yiMU’s old a,iid soino. of tliciii may Ixj 

ihVmsrtud. Kvi'rythinir ^'o»^s to show Mia,l 'l\y^mrt’s Valley was Miiekiy 
hnl. That is.it was well ]) 0 ]tulat(‘d from an Indian staiidjHjinl,, altliou^diit ih 
I v that at its best it did lud eonlain om* Indian where there are, twtnity 
whiU'i>eo]de now. It was a fainuns hunting Ki’ouiid; and loij;:< after the; 
^ndians coast'd to live here, tliey occasionally came hae,k to liunt. 


GENKRAL ROSHIOlt S HUMOR. 


General Rosser with a small force of cavalry made a ni^'ht attack upon 
Beverly in January, 1865, and captured several hundred Onion soldiers wlio 
had been under the command of Colonel Youart. The weather was cold 
and snowy, and after burning the bridge at Beverly, the Confederates fell 
back up the river, marching their barefoot prisoners through the snow 
causing much suffering. They went into camp above Huttonsville, on the 
farm of Hamilton Stalnaker, an ardent .sympathizer with the South. The 
soldiers were chilled, and there being pdenty of rails at hand they soon had 
blazing fires, and Mr. Stalnaker’s fence went up in smoke, serving as fuel. 
His brother, Warwick Stalnaker, lived on an adjoining farm, and was a sup¬ 
porter of the cause of the North. Rosser’s troops did not happen to get 
across the line to Warwick s rails. Seeing thi.s, Hamilton Stalnaker went 
to camp to make a complaint: “General Rosser,” .said he, “I am one of 

the strongest southern men in all this country and you have burnt all my 

rails; while brother Warwick is one of the strongest northern men in ail 

this country, and you have not touched his rails.” Rosser looked at him 

and answered: “Nevermind, Mr. Stalnaker; we will get to Warwick’s rails 
after awhile.” 


PANEGYRIC ON TYGART S VALLEY. 

tR took possession of Beverly, the day after 

ine Dattle of Rich Mountain. Two days later he wrote to his wife, describ- 

® Valley. His praise of the scenery is more remarkable because 
ne nad seen all the fairest parts of the world. In his letter he said: “ The 

^hmh we are is one of the rao.st beautiful I ever saw, and 1 am 

^ ^ “y headquarters at Beverly. Beverly is 

bv^it f town, in a lovely valley, a beautiful stream running 

r^li^ pastoral scene, such as old painters dreamed of but never 

magnificent ' --- 

splendid mountain views I ever beheld. 
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u ^ -uiiu oi uie neht 

and stating- that a doctor and an ambulance might be sent for the wounded 
man, provided that no guard were sent along; and provided that the cornse of 
his brother Marion be taken to Beverly also. But, if a guard were sent it 
would be fought. The doctor went alone, and the wounded and dead were 
taken to Beverly. The Federal died of his wound. 


HISTOKJC BATTI.E FLAG. 


A Confederate battle Hag, which was carried through more than fifty 

battles and unnumbered skirmishes, is in possession of S. N. Bosworth, of 

Beverly, who fought with the flag from the commencement to the close of 

the war, except the time he was in a Federal prison. The Hag shows the 

scars of battle. It was carried with the Thirty-first Virginia Infantry, 

which was largely made uj) of Randolph County men. The regiment saw its 

first service at Philiiijn, June 3, 1801, when Porterfield was defeated by 

Kelley. It was at Laurel Hill with Garnett, and retreated with him, and 

was at the battle of Corrick’s Ford. It took part in the following battles, 

in all of which, after May f), 1802, the flag was borne: Greenbrier River, 

PJlk Mountain, Alh;ghany Mountain, Jack Mountain, McDowell, P’ront 

Royal, Winchester (against Banks), Strasburg (against Fremont), Cross 

Keys, Port Republic (where half its men were killed or wounded), the Seven 

Days Battles below Richmond, Slaughter Mountain, Warrenton S])rings, 

Bristow Station (where Pope’s headquarters were ca})tured). Second Battle 

of Bull itun, i^’airfax Court-House, Harper’s F’erry (Antitd-am campaign), 

Antietam, P’njdericksburg, Beverly (Iinboden’s Raid), Winchester (against 

Milroy), Gettysburg, Bristow Station, Rac.coon Ford, Mourton’s P’ord, The 

Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court-House, and the fighting from there around 

to Richmond and I‘otej’sburg, lOarly’s Maryland Cami)aign, Kernstown, The 

OjK-quon Campaign (against Slnwidan), Phsher’s Hill, Waynesboro’, Cedar 

Creek, P’ort Stoa<linan, '^J’his regiment captured P\)rt Steadman, with 400 

prisoners, but subs(?quently lost lUMirly Jill of its own men. Eighteen men 

surr»mdered. Tins flag was j>r(^sent(Ml to the iT‘giment by Stonewall Jack- 

son, May f), 1802. A raggcid liolo was torn in one side of the flag by a shell. 

It is sai<i that the rejjort caused by tlm impact of the shell against the flag, 

as heard by those a few feet away, was little l(^ss than the sharp crack of 

a rilh;, stars and cross in the flag W(u *(5 stitched by hand. IMiey seem 

to hav(i been whit<i originally, on a red field. The white is soiled and the 
hhI fade.d. 

THE MILIi (’KEEK ('mnn’H EKHIT. 

On 1, 1803, a skirmish t.ook places at Mill Ch'eek Church, ten 

mi es s<Mitli of Ihjverly, betweem 48 ConbMlerates, cotnmanded by Caijtiuu 
* '•'"‘1 00 PN^hwals of t,he EigliBi Ohio Regiimmt, under Captain Beckeil. 

* he rates had come on a scout from the Greenbrier River, and to<»K 

the Ped.,rals by surpris<i. Tln^ old church a.t Mill (h*eek shows the 

' 'ds. Captami Bec.lodI surrmidcred and his men were 
n**"' and e(juipimm1,s W(M'e taken. On tlnur rtiturn acioss ■ 

eUlif.ajji IJin ( miU. n. Koini.tl t] 
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■ ’ 1 ii. i.i.n nv.T nitrht an<l wlnm ho aHkod for hi8 y>ill in Uio inorniriK 

™ k..,„.inK .,av.„-„ l,..™ ni^, „„ u, ,.,ny 

ytarH, an!f I ■"'v''' a man ynl,, iin.l I KU<«H I will niilhiiKH. with you, 

stran^or.” 


“ IIOHATIUS AT TIIFi liRTDOK.” 

The ancient Homan NU.ry of how Iloratiim hol.l tlin briilKO aKainat an 

army hiwl a miuntei-iiart in Handol,.!. (luriiiK War, althouKh tin, 

brhlKe ha.1 been burnt anil only ttie for.l waa hold. Hut ours did not ai,- 
orliiwh the aublinilty of the Homan ox|,loit bocauae there was not so imich 
Lt Htako, but thfj roHult, although on a small Kf^alo, was not diHSiimlai. M 
any raU; Iho sUiry is worth ^)rosorvln^^ In lojbruary or Mandi, tliir- 

U'on Confodonito.s, undor command of Major .1. Harding, wore sont from 
HiirhU>wn, ViT'Kinia, into Randolph to rocruit liorsos. I hoy wont as far 
down as I^iadiriK (’rook, and having obtained a nurnbor of horwis, returnod 
ui. tho valloy to fluttonsvillo and abovo, whoro thoy visit(id thoir old ac,. 
nuaintancosj and thus soatUiroil thornsolvhs abf»ut tlio n(dghborh()od. Among 

lb(* Jn<?n wero iHnM.r, Squirts li. KitiW^ .lac.oh d. Wani, John Kil- 

lingsworth, Samuol fk Wamslo.y, (jlaiborno Ashford, Jainos Shannon, l/oo 
M. Ward and A. Jk (jronoh. 

While visiting old noighin^rs, and sc.att/or<jd vi]) and down tho c.(mntiy, 
24 Fodorals (JJ (»f tho thorn c,iti/.o,ns) undor I/imitmiant Wilmon W. Swam, 
Tiut in an ap[)oaranc,o, and soarolnvl hoiisos and rrxlo Imro and thoro hun -- 
ing for thorn, and suc,ooode.d in (aipturing I). I). Dix, nephow of Stonowall 
Jru'.kson. at, Washingt/on War*d’s. Major I larding, who was at Mrs. Kitt.y 


VV VY^IrlUn. JVIMrJMI ry i •« / . 

Oouc.h’s, Inwl a narr’ow osc.aprt, fro brsing up stairs wliilo tln^ h’odm'als st,opi»on 
in tho yard, fed thoir horsos and sorno of thorn wont in tho house ruid asked 
for iiirri. Ihd, tho,y did not soar'cdi tho house, nor did thoy find Major Ihu’d* 
ing’s horso, whi(;h was in tho barn. When they took their dripar-truM', he 
rnounlrod his horse a.nd followed the.rrr, frorprerd.lv insight. Meeting iMigeiie 
Isner, he diKi>atc,lied him through tho rmighborhood to gather up the Con 
fey<le,r'ab!H. 

.1 list afbT tho Fe.rlerals had r’.ross«'d the ford wherar the 11 ntlionsvillo 
briflgo hiwl l)oe,ri Imrnt, Major Harding reached the bank arnl shfft at- them. 
'I'hey came, brwk, slrooting; and Major Ilarvling sheltered himself in a low 
p|ju’,e, be,yond the south bank whorrr tho bullets r'.niild not reach him. ''*> 
niul oidy thre,e kMwls ff»r his gun; but t,ho l^’ederals were shy about cliarg^ 
ing imrosH the rive,r, although they thi-«>atened several l imes Ur do so, I hit 
wlien t.liey rwlvane.ed, he woukl show himself and they would fall back am 
t>egin shooting. He, would irnmedial,ely get out. of range, 'They tallo'* 
wd.h him, e,a)|e<l on him P» surrender, swt»re at him, rpmrreled with 
wasUwl tiunrireds of counds of ammunition, all to in) purpose. I'inal y 
jm-idenant Swain rw-.e.used him of fooling witli them and trying to 
i‘m ilnwe until (JonlethmaMts could c.ome down the north side (d llie I'ivei 
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nu't l\v a . i>a. 
foivtlu'v na't; 


M 


I'oin a pol l i im'^ itnii ^avo ^rouna nc- 

aior llanliii^^ llroil Iuh IiihI. IpikI and woundnd a HoUlier 

4 * a ■ 


will tiirlit nil ri^dd, and wlu'ii 1 saw ono of thoin f^rab his gun by the 
and start at mo, 1 Uiu>w 1 would have to get out of his way or kill 

iuul l aid ma wam. to uni him.” 


AN HISTORIC SPOT 



'Phoro is in tho town of Beverly a spot of more than local interest. It 
is; the .''ite of the Files cabin, where occurred the tirst Indian massacre on 

the soil of West Virginia. Before Killbuck and 
r Crane tomahawked the settlers on South Branch; 

before the peaceable Decker brothers fell victims 
to savage ferocity in Monongalia County; before 
the settlements on Patterson Creek were broken 
up by Shawnees and Mingoes; before the frontiers- 
men of Greenbrier had given their lives for the 

r *1' r\ u civilization, the yell of the Indian had 

sounded through the forest of elms, oaks and syca- 
mores where Beverly now stands, and seven per- 
site of Ries- Cabin. sons fell before the rifle and tomahawk. There is 
no history and no tradition of the time when Files and his family came, nor 
whence they came. The supposition is that they emigrated from the South 
Branch to Tygart's Valley in the spring of 1753. Tygart’s family, which 
settled on the river two miles above, probably came at the same time. Tra¬ 
dition says that the Files cabin stood about fifty yards, a little 
north of west, from Stark L. Baker's mill, on a high point of land which 
at that time was washed on one side by Files Creek, but the course of the 
stream has since changed, and the old channel is filled with soil and is used 
for pasture. Its ancient course can be plainly seen. Men are yet living who, 
as boys, snared trout where cattle now graze. It is believed that the bodies 
of FUes and his family were buried beneath the present railroad, a few 
steps west of where the cabin stood. Files had cleared some ground, no 
doubt immediately round his house. When the valley was again settled, 
al»ut twenty years after the massaore, an orchard was planted where the 
Files cabin had stood. One of those appletrees was cut down when the 
^^ilroad was built. The log lies there yet. The number of rings of annual 
iTowrh counted on the log, added to the number of years since the tree was 
Out, indicates that the tree was planted about 1775. The statement was 
mng accepted as history that the bones of the Files family were buried in 
1« 1 2, but the discoverv of documents at Richmond within the past few years, 
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^ iflo ^ 1 ' f.» /!"” taik‘r/1 v/it.h th*' oM H n<tHr)y l)jr<!<; qiju/ t/'i i, 

,,f ft > ,t ft"' Wiifi"/ , /a-: fy/M fJjut liiH VV<;i*l.f»j.JlH 

i. ; . ; »h( ft J: i7'r^ fJiat, Ui<r 

ft,.ft-, j J-"h/u;iry 1, l f<'W rnonlhii nfU-r thd iith.hH}uu'ft, sisjij 

t' i p iiftft/» ';f. J - Ui/'it f.iO-': v/)iO boHW;h Huftli 

; ;iy in/f h!» ■ f/< fiow^rvc/', afi^J »f, Ih jiOHHibUj that both Witla-.r^ 

u».A aiilhority ar<' 'rh<:r<r ia /»ot /(<:f:<:Haa» ijy a c/a* 

ft;' * k f. ftft- fj th'rfu. 


• ':« iJ 


> > ■ k : 
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Thr f f i; fjiitt Uj<: Um: ffi/nily of t||<* 

ft,/. -, • ft, 0/1 th<^ ‘ifif>*i%iU: of tlio (troA-U. llcitnni^ tho ahrioka at the 

f f/t. •< }jft ;>j,|,roa/;he/J nea/' t:iioi)t/it Uj h<*-< 5 tliat Jnhiana were r/jurherirjt' Ui<' 
ftifi.al*-ft aa'j h^-iapf linahle f/> n:nhe/' a/iy aanintafi^’.^;, he fle^J U,'I'yp^a/’t'a, anfj 
»hat far/iiJy iraaie/Jiately hot/;ijt for the South lJra/)c}», followiupf au /iihian 
IralJ //joeti Jeh l/o/u ValJ<-y Ih-nh ;j/jroHa tfe*, /nou/italn hy the way of Kiah- 
lu//Uay/k. It ia not kiiow/i v/lietfier tfie JruiiauH proeeeheh u(> tfje, valley to 
'I/f/iif tft, eahiu 'I'hat f/,aaaaere oeeu/ nih i/j a ti/fie of j>eii,ee, wheji the lu 
ftiftrui we,'e f/, he frieuhly. 'I'/f'-y were in the hahit of vialtiupf the 

■:ett)<'u,er,U stionf/ tf»e South ll/anef, a/i*J in th<i Vuiley of Virf/htiii, fnuu 
/Murheafy-/ f/i htaunf/;n. a/uJ ak/ppi/ip; at houHea to p/ofu/rfs food, hut harm 

iiif/ no o/,e, I'o; thia r< aeon the people, weje fu/t u.fru,ih of thruii, and no 

Uouht I'ileii a/,d'lypfart felt no itiorc. dtuif/cr went of the //loufitaina thait waft 

felt l>y a/!ttle;a eaat of the itittf/f 'I'hat iuu',i/nniH for theao hrujilie;, ventuf' 

tin/ «*/; far fro/n -.ettlef/ienta U, /nuke their ho;ne„ No war exlated; and hav 

lui/ k.en a//:u-.fon,erl p, aee.InK l/.diana in tint (ddt^r nei/.dil>orhoodH, tiuw had 

no o-^,n P, |r,ok tor a/.y difte.,e.nt atate i,f alTaim In tiudr nr^w ii.ho<le.. ' |{ut 

tie haJhu.ft '//e,e t/.u.y;he,oua, a»id o/s/'.aNhuially e,o»/.initted outraKea whih^ 

(XO f/ie„/|ftlnj,, '1 In; j.arty that fuiirdere.d the, li’il,- faiully iuul ear- 

/U'/j a//ay a hoy from the South Hrane.h, a/.d the hoy waa (.rohahly a wit 

left. Pi the Iiififtftuy re there )a evidemm that Tyt^nrl'n Vnlloy waa a favor- 

- huntn,// j/round to, Indian.-. f,oni lioth I'e.nnaylvania and Ohio. 'I’lie 
nil me,(,athft nuMle. hy__ 

till in, not only ie',i/,in t),,, [ , ' ' .. I 

uiOnntiona, hoth eaat a,nd I f** I'* ' I 

W'at fiom the valley, hut J A -.. 1 V'yr., ''V I 

.. root S Jr^' } ‘ytr^ 

' /al heka in the valley i/. A 

!' /, »i<i '/n thii,t Inilliin I *' I 

ti.nU leil hy all the lle|,a, JV,> M'A \ ‘ 

^ho/O,,^ L-- ^ 1 I \ . J 

Vnn!-* ^,y''l'''>ul.|y ),, 1.),,, In'll'in lirtil* I,, If f 

It//a., iiei 1 , 1 ,.,/ 1 * 1 ,*'/'''/*^^*'''•'•'d. of why lliey miirilmud tlm P'llea fiimll.V. 

mi.l,'o, ..... '^"" '.'""'‘'"-0"-ltlnon II,e ImiIIiIII IlllJlIlllL/ L/I'l Hi Ilf Im 'I'lm 
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. H'lt O.i.y wen. 


on Hie Indhiii hunllliK yi’ouiidH 
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'M***'****» <H Mil' f'lHiiili V I'fifil (*r Mim MiMliti 
* *^**»’»^'l In linni .I. 'I'lilii III li'Mwl vviiN 

**nl willing If, ^Ivi' up llin roiiiih v svntil nf Ihi* 


Hull 7/hi.,, (I,, y , willing If, ^Ivii III! Ilin roiiiih V svii'it nf II)' 

'*" y ^"'iiiii a i,..f.,|^ iH i.upviiiH iL inwiiiiihii lyunir^ VhI 
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, .. hi.nMuK ... l,hn.y r..M ,m Mwmi iuhI I.;n.l 

^ WIIM .•(.mtiiiM-o.l by IM.liiiiiH wlio livn.l ..n Albv 

[r'hoiiy I'i'Oi’. io * of a iiiiln f»f Uovorly h1,o(h1 Hm-, 

old Wt'Hffall fort,, built in 1771. ll-HHilc. may kHII 

bo H<M‘U ill Daiiii'l Iv.. ItaUiir’H meadow, Hontb of 

h’ib.H’ (Iri'oU and wohI, of t,b<^ railroail. 'I’he building 
was torn down ami rebuilt on the l)lntT a,bout a 
c.oiitury a^o, 'i'kI ’•<' 'I’I'o foundation of 

t.lit' ol<i eliimney in 1,lie meadow, near a,n apple, tree, 
forming »' immixl. Hli'l niarl<H the orii'inal spot 
wo-m.ii'n i-ott. Winu-e tbe. fort stood. A Ki)rinK about seventy-live 
VJints (list,nut, furnished wat,er lor the inmn,t('s. 



WOUNbKI) KKin'I’KKN 'flMKH. 


'Plu'case <»f Loren/,o Ada,ms, a (Ionl’e(lera,te sohrmr beloii^dn^ to Im- 
l,„de,i’s eoimuand, is n'ma,rlva.ble htr the faed, that after r(‘.eeivinK ei^Hiteen 

mnishot wounds in tlnnn^a,d h(^ ree.ov(U’<«l. Nimi of linboden’s men who 

iliiiil Ixu'u seoutiiiA^ in Uarbour (lounty, eros-scal into Tuel«?r, and three mile.s 

alx.veSt. (hoi-Ke, l•ol>l)ed David Wheeler’s stoni. 'Phey wercj pursuial by 

"allion 

Home 


troops from St. (<(' 01 -^ 0 , umhn- Lieutenant (iai I ion, up Dry h’ork. (i 
turned the pursuit over to (lapta,in Nathaniel .1. Lambert with tlie 
tiuii,r<ls, known as “Swampii.” "^IMiey followed the Conf(Hlerates ami e.aine 
upon tlnun wluui asloe]) and lii‘<Ml upon t,hern at a distance of a f<}W yards. 
Two (k)nhMlera,tes wun-e kilhid and Adams was wounded, lie was supposed 
t.o 1)0 dead, hut wlum the h’edorals ])ulled his boots olT he showed si^^as of 
life. They heat him on the head with afifun, and sup]K)sed l,hey had finished 
him. Hut after t hey had ;.Cone, he recovered consciousness, and in tryiiiK 
to tfain his feet, he fell into the tire and l>urned his hands almost o(T. The 
next day Archil)akl Larh^ w<mt to the cam]) to bury the dead, and findin]? 
Adams alive, took him to Hifjjhtown, whei’e he rec^overed. An oumie Uill 
was iaktui from under his slcull. 


SOUVENIRS OE THE WAR. 


Amonj^ souvenirs of the war, in j)o.sses.sion of S. N. Rosworth of 

everly, is the original muster-roll of coin})any H, Thirty-first 


Virffinia 

niantry, which was from Barbour County, T'hoinas A. Bradford, Ca])tain, 

m Ml’- Bosworth has his furlouf'h, which contains a 

noted men, amon^ them hoin^ ( Jeneral Pe^ram, 
L f*' ^well, Adjutant Ceneral W. N. Taylor. Ho has also a 

in the woods about a 


miift bayonet picked up a few years a^o i 

♦_ . nm the battlefield of Rich Mountain, and Tioarliv 


i,ich Mountain, and nearby was found the skele¬ 


ton of n iviuii iviuuuuain, anu iieui oy was i 

the been a Confederate who was wounded in 

bv rHitim, 4 ^'*^ ^ woods fire. The barrel had burst, caused, as is j)resumed, 

y lamwater colloothiK in it, and freezing. 


The stock of the ^un was ap])arently 


AT MAEVERN HI LI 


their Malvern Hill the Confederates were driven back in 

n-nother charge the^'^ Federal position. General Lee prej)ared for 


next morning. He picked his troops for tbe charge 
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II u H iiihi'itjiiY. 

} . I I L. !.,i» (tt*; •* nf I I vlio Ai n; wWWnu U> umJiirtaku th<! dr.wy^ 

! 'l l.- 'I’hlrl III I. VliKlniit IO’-k'iiih-.iiI, -Juit Ihiriy two i/n;n hrJl 7f 

I t I I I fl »• ifi w‘M' fmiii Itiuiiloliili dfujiity. 'I'ho troof/H uiHHHcd f 

h. t.M Hiiil III; on llin^roimil all nl^ht wiUiiii t,|jari half a r/jijf. 

• I I .-I I il iii lllli I V; waiting- for iiioiniiiK. Iktfon; inoriiinf( tluj FciJf-rJiH 
, H.li.v. i/ifl Him l•lllllK•^ war; mil, iiMf:«‘!. mry. Uandolpli County furriiat . | 
vf Mit • ;.<) uililli'ia for Him CoiifMilMratM army. 'PIim flrat f.o/n|iany to i^o waH 

• tn|>aM !■', Iilrli wa.- iiiuutMi iKl in at 11 utl.oMKvill<}, May 5i4, ^ 

UKI.K'H A'4II rilH'I'OMM THAT AICK I'AHHINO. 

I(iiiiiliil|ili ('oiiiity, rovMilii^ a wiiln ami dlvMrHillnd rof^ioii of vallfjv and 
iiKiuiiluliih, liolili. wlHilii iti- lionlnfH a iimmliar l)lnndin<i<’ of tlio paHt and 
|.H .mil ItMllcA. of Hilt *'^(00(1 old tiimtH” ant U, Ixt found in riooka and cor 
nmr . »>ldM liy aldn with Hut ilMvidoiiinimt of mtwitr thiiiKH; Uio modern paint 
|«I Imiiiiim, and tlm lo^ mihin In tint yard; the Htnnl hrid#<i 5 , and the out-of- 

^ ... woodim arch Htnicturo; tlm mowing machine 

»•’»*. and tlm Hc,ytlm and the cradle; the 
rSSMfflri '‘’Ix'atlnK rdht and Urn mu/,/.In loader of a centurv 

"W'd nillroad and the hridle-path; the loi 

lll«' U'hI in wl.inh Inlntlj,*] Cmn* 
iyH| over the tall wordn with a hick- 

Hi llR if I frame or hrick struc- 

Htli lmrnilM lii mJlf i lM il J M I tumM. 'I’lm Old tlnmH Witre ^ood, but no better than 

iM, ,1 I l"■‘'Ment. 111 iiioHt thin^'H they were nut so ifood 

Mm paiiilitd and vitntllated hoiiNtt ia better than tint cabins of the ^rand- 

falliMriq, hiM aiiHM more comlortiibht; the _ ^ 

jnnni',:",', ‘','1;;: '‘i; 

»*• frotn tlie vtmrN'^^-on»” byHadr sources the stri'iims which come to 

^ ooour IN Tiiii; wii.pkun t:ss. 

duvbijf rt H,»**Nio^*i'oVum Han *’""‘’** ***" "’cather was very warm 

coioemt "m ,1 ^ ,n'** I\1 he onleitHl court next day to 

''''uii un ShuvtM**x b'luk ^ l''hout Hiui hold 

' ' « I n,!,, N..»lv >v«s l.mnislor aiui a.-n,isl- 
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rph., iiiinuteHof the court hIiow tluit th« ciihsoh “w«r« ai'KUod 

tishormaiu 1 

in chambers. ^ mkthooist phkachku’s 

1 1 rountv has sent out many orators but few poets. About 
Kaniioipu ^ “i>uro literature,” at least in early times, was nuwie by a 
tbe only oitoii i bej?innin^f of the present century. His name 

Methodist prt» traditions concerning him are yet current. Rome 

is now loigji'i t’ ronzo Dow. The poem in meter and style, resembles 

Vision." The poet was probabiy not Dow. It is not 

Counts exists in manuscript. The poetry is not of the highest 
“Raudoipu ^ doubtful if Homer i)ainted truer to nature, as nature ex- 

fs^d'^inXndolph a century ago. Witness these lines, alive, no doubt, with 

personal experience: 

^ “The hungry bear’s portentous jfrowl; 

The famished wolf’s unearthly howl; 

The prowling panther’s keenest yell— 

ThAHP peho from the urloomy dell.” 


After speaking more fully of the almost undisi^uted reign of the forest 
brutes, and the dangers to the settlers, he. sums his conclusion tlius: 

“But still man holds his dwelling there. 

Defying panther, wolf and bear; 

But prowling ‘varmints’ plainly tell 
This Is no place for man to dwell.” 


The poetic parson was fond of wreathing garlands of poetry around 
the mountain peaks of Randolph, and glancing into the ravines to see wluit 
was there. One verse will suffice as an example; 


“The mountains high with grandeur rise 
And reach the everlasting skies; 

The vales between are dark and wild, 
And streamlets dash or murmer mild.” 


The rivers are antitheses of the mountains, and the preatdier never 
spoke of the one but that the next stanza took up the other. There is prob¬ 
ably some history in the last two lines: 

‘‘The roaring rivers, rough and wide, 

Dash down, or pause ami softly glide; 

And oftentimes their rushing waves 

Bear dwellers down to watery graves.” 

The itinerant evangelist saw other things than mountains and wolves. 
He saw the moral and religious side of the ])(JO])le. The i)icture which he 
painted was probably not a fanciful one, since the early court records of 
Kandolph often show a dozen or more indictments in one day for "provanely 
swearing” Here is the preacher’s version of it; 

‘‘Too many souls these vallevs In 

Are lost In doubt and dead In sin; 

Too few the knees that bend In prayer: 

T<Ht many tongues that curse and swear. 

‘‘Tih) few that tread thi! Narrow I’ath; 

T(hi many on the road to wrath; 

'I'oo many hearts as hard as stone; 
j, ^ T<m) few the pilgrims Pi the 'I’hrone.” 

owever discouraging this picture may be, tlio |M>et softened its shades 
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Im ctufiti I «’f*ilH*;Ml Ik'iimm friHii u moIhhui 
I liiD rulliiwlMii vrimt II ii|f nt I.Im< m i 

'*MiH III lliiil ittiy Ilf '.yfulli iiiffi ilffiMii, 

V\ hi ll UiilMlrrn I MMiiiMiltitll IfMiHl l lir lofnlif 
A liMVr I Ih'Ni* hmmmiIhIiih mIhiII ni lhi< 

I 4'<| I IiIiIimmimI taiHllM l o nil I lir Nil l< h. *' 


Ih' 




I III- IMfLV nfl'.MMY'IIMd A NH/ 

Nn fill rtm I Mrni'il* ibImiw, Him IIi nI. rnllf/loiiji< NnrvW’n lii^jrl vviUiln l£nji(loli»|j 
liiniilv Him liv Him Hi nwli.V I im lulu; In I 7 H (1 l£nv. l*Mw/Lnl ^IriLwIiinl frolr! 
Ihn v»iu,y mI N'iixliilii, (im'im ImmI I wo UMi’hiori^: In 'I'y^arl/w VallMy, In 
l*:.V ;Vllllillit Wiliunii.of |I|<1 "Old ( lliiu'cll (iC A lIKDhI.lt," |inwl«i«| |,w<» 

'I'liMMuJil V'lir If.nv Mumhn IIoj/iim im'mim'ImmI l.wl<'n; jukI in j'/HU 

!'■ V WilwHi tiiiiMiiiHalii iiml itH'iiclnMl I wo NininoiiM, niiiijy yc/u'h 

llitil IliiiM’ |f| nil inciml of (i.iiy iintiM'liliiK In Ijiti Vii,ll<\y, Hoiiim Unu, prli 

l :‘i( Asjii Ili'iHiltM, i»r N«'W KlnKliuiil, vInIIimI Mm'V iilli'y rm a inlHHif)nitcy. 

I In nnlint'i|nunl ly ni’l I lod In <'Itirlinltnwlmro lin diml |n IH.'Kl, 'I'lm llrMl, 
uilnluli'i wint niadn'I’v^^ai I'n Vii I lay |i|k InniiM w(t.M Itny, A f^l.ait LnoinlH, IHJiO, 
AI"Md ilnil tlnui Uiinlnl McLomi, .Iniinl.liaii ilid.l,on and Andrnw (irawfuni 

mi l III I’luwrind'N Ininu.. and ui>'am/,«Ml a idinndi, I'rloc |,i> Mnil. Unin Minrn 

an ; nn iiiKaiil^nil I'onKri'j^allon |n ICnndnl|i|i, Matl.lmw Wlill.nian waunlm'.Lnd 
H i nlliiH I'ldi'i In IH!i;| Adam Him dt'ndnd I lirnmn i’iiN imiir 11 nMnuHvilln nn 
aid. h In Imlld n idiim li Uns. Lnoiid^ |.rna(dn«d in Mm conrl. Iiuiiho and in 

|n Ivnii. liinmi.M In IH”d | In* idinivli m'lir 11nM.nm4vllln was ... It 

li.nl #ir.U(l, Iiml will* dr.ilruyn.l l.y h'ndnral NoldlnfH. Ill l-HilO linv. (inniyn 
V lln\l..i, id l.i.HliiKtim, innarlmd In I In* imiml.y; and in IH!II Ifmv. Uniiry 
Mimvn Al IIiIm llmr I In* rlin I'ldi liad (id nmmlmVN and llvn nlilni'H, Mii,Mmvv 
Wlillmnii, hiiniol Mcld'iiii, Amlinw (’I'awl'ni'd, Kijiilrn ItnHwnrlli ii.iid Jmia 
llniti lliilhm In iM.'ll' |{nv. .Iidiii H, lt|ii.lm* and Iv’.i'V. .111.1111*8 Mahi'r IxilJi 
inna.Imd In I In* rnmnl.v. niid In IMH.', K'nv. I tlaiim naim* a^aiii imd l■(*maim*(l 
tlii.M* yt*ai?. Ivnv .lnN.*idi UruNvii WHN linri* In IHIO, and lit*v. 'Plmndon* 

!i*'*uJ*i**''* ***** *" ^'liui’i’li \vaNni’f(aiiliM*d vvit.li Win. 

II WlUnn and Win Ln^aii iin .ddm-M, and K’.nv. 10 . ('liiiivldll |)n*ii,rlind limn*, 

nml n Inmai* I.r wninlili. waa Imlll l.y A. (1. Lokimi rnrfllU, on a Ini. dnndod 
''‘‘''Mild Wnnd ll rdiimlM Indn.y, K’nv. lOiincIi 'I’linmas pi'i*anln*il llm 
lln.l M*nmm In 11 , mid K’nv, llmii'y lirnwii dndlnal.(*d ll. In IHIl Minn* \vnn‘ 

1* ' "'»KVK*j'laiia In Mm \’nll**v l.n|,\vnnii Mm mniil li nl’ lOlli walnr and tin* 

i*i*.'nn V! *Iv’nv. iOm.nli 'I’lnmias wuh in I'liai’ff** rnnii IHM In 
1 1 •'"1 . *"'**"* *^*'< •** M^V^i Ivnv, I-allni'Nnn l'’l!'t.i'imr t'n.m lH 7 ti 

V,' ' • ... l‘'•.vnn. iHHl; K’.*v. SninnnI .1. Malr.l, IHHI; ICi'V. ,1. N. 

Vn.i l»nvanK*r. IMH;. ICnv. (’luud.*H D. (IlllinMnn. iMdl. 
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■ ll In iml l*im\vn lu.vv ,*iirly Mmy naim* In Ixiindnlph. tov Mu*y k.'pl 

1 . HI inini) i| la nni'ly llnu'a. 'I'lm **«)nt'l r«*n«.rdN .spt*at( *i|' Adnin Mur^n in 
I* "t.’iMInn nl nn .*mlU*r M.'Mm.llNl In K.nnd, nlMmn^rlt ll is pndmbi*' 
u» niK<* iml Mu* llrwl, Amnu^ nMu*r8, noiiu* umiut*i In llu* I’nurl 
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MISrKIJ.ANKOlJH HfHTfMiY. 


.il I 


Mr lia.-’if'r hiiH Mjm only workor uinoriK Uio oolorod poor,In rf 

, U,lh in n-liKir,UM anrl <;(luf;fttional rnaUorH, o-xonot 1h<, 

.M.-r, K.-V ./. W. UU.,y, l{-,v. T. A. <ln<m, wijo nmcLiU,! / 

t<*rly m*'«*t.in*^', anfJ iiov. ryarnoif, of KlkinH, ' ’ MUar* 

Mr. fiazior is a riaUvo of PfjnriHylvania, borri at. PiUHburir IHfr, i i 
K nnln#r hin oduoatk,/! undor many di.so,oijraK‘-rrnnif,M, in Uio countrvMfh i ' 
but uh-,o<jucntiy attending coilc^c t)oU, at Wr,oHt,cr and Wiit,(.rforr-n f?i ■ ’ 

\Vh«-n thirteen in- cierkeri at a Ht/,rc at M(jKe.,.«j,ort, and Hut,hr-punnt/v J;"o' 
whoi«'Halc mcrfdianlH at F*ittht,iirK. He naveri nioruiv wltl, wiji,* . /i 
jmn«;ir. In .ninintry ,u„l wnni., . ■ I,’ 

■ nunty ri.jHHion, in W.:Kt Virginia, whnrn I,., <,rxiuii/.n<l srhnolH nml cliu • ■ 1 

anil WIIH llin llrnl, tnanlinr of noloroil oliil.lron in l.lnil, oonntv 11,. I i, 
al^i in KnloiKli, Ix,«an nml Wyoming ConnlioM, In I8!M I wuh , ; 

hy Mini,op Arnott U, tho liovorly ,ni»Hion, IMh IIoI.I I,,.,',’ Tin h T 
f^dored fKfopic hcin*< rnontly poor and unc(iucatcfl; i,nt hy perHoveranro !!! 
f>jTformcd a permanent work, and huiit two i.(,im<!H of worHhir,. II,. u. 
al.4#, the flrat U, p;ach tiie, c/,|f,re,d pooj,lc f,f iianfioi[,l, Hounty. in IHIM 

/tHe,o,unn^< a t-eaciier’K e.ertitlf:„f.., an.l I,,14 

>^;verlv U:rm, tie. ojic.nH a aciiool at (taHalty i<’ork. iJniier liih exeeill-nt 
nethfKia f,f U;iu-Aiinff, iim pu/,ilH make, remarkahle pr- oil^ re.MH, ami in ediica 

.. 

THh MfHH/ONAKY nM''riH'r 

aooII'^yT'?T'''"'‘';^ liaptlKtCPurcIi of ti.at denomination In the eeunty 

t^inia ^ Mn, |{ai,tihtH .,f VVeht Vir 

vTa^Jl^rtA'''''^ KolHnm,n. of tl.e r.ret Haptint diurch of itrintel. it. I.. 

wa^h d ea^ vviti, tiie loi» m.Ht ♦».!,(«), am) 

iiave m/ive/l , ^ tf' ""w TiH nienil,erM, altlionr,:h Hevetal 

twelve memt iV* IHIt.'',, It„v. Itoidnuon o,>rani/ed a rliureli of 

In Ht'itU’ini / r **'^*** Hev. M. I'. II, I'ottii waw elioMen pa«t,or. 

twelve me,,i ,. / '‘‘a t'^-li wiif. organized at Kaiilkner, witli 

kr'Vafion * V 11 ' l^hO Key. Hot,It, p/V'itehed l,o a Hinall eon 

^'feKation near Valley Hend, l„it no elmrel, wan huiit, 

^ MF/I MOfilM'l /MtO'l KH'I A f/'P t *IM (MMl, 

wai; J(i,ro/.;; 4 "f the ,M IV Hhureh in lf,amh,Ip)i, a s far an hmiwa, 

authorize/) IdlVl/'L T.*** ‘*l'"wn hy the eourt reeor*ln I/, have heen 

are the me,',.ta, f,, , * * 'I'ht* rr'r'onl I Uept hy the ehurell 

OIK p/em he/.y r„. V, h'V* * I , ' anurr’e it 1,^ learned that the follow 

1^'v/ If^ V rin 1Mewonoty H, T. |>uvia. iHrh; A, H, Haney. 
Harrii;^ Ike,;, rlie,. ^u/* ,, Hieionl/»n, lHe(j, Imnie < leliejtree, IHMl, H .1 

,j r; 0,00* * 4*^1 ' ^ 1 *' l''le|/-her, IMMH, ()I)vei' VVeidfall, 

a,any ye.,,*; ,.4-., ’ 1 ^ laeme of wm nhip waa hnilt on Koai itut ( 

f*' >r Kileo// Mi ll'i hiillt In Hever ly I hroUKh t he «'*ert|oM of 

'eolrliMj, ‘‘r,.. l‘'"»ke M, We..« a,„l (inortre W I'i intz, Im II. 

r, w lOi'; . r w»«'h'eaUw| |,y M,- and Mrm II .1 Willhoe 

AM.h.o Unm w?mt)Tnr^^ HomlyM. hell the h.illder 



M |H( N )l IH 11 IHM’( )HY. 


Hin 


. u ,.r niiidMi IiHlln.n WWkmI, <li<l inlMHi«>mu’y work 
^iiMiuol .1. M„„v of tlio <»l(lor pooplo romomlMir liirtotioon* 

•in Kiviulolp'* I” ^niM<lllo<pion<' IjuiKnaKo. N«Hir HutUmHVillo, 

trk'lli.'H "*'1 X, of lilH .MOollriK, only Hvo liiwliiK Joliiod 

SuZ'lmi I-' oxi..-,«Ho,i ..... ..,..1 ihi.* 

"I linvi' |».''“I'l'IIilin'iJ' 1 III rliiuriili'rliiu 111 l^m Minify I.I" "f iiliiiniliiiifliiii, my iiiily 

: I M mT lll" voloo, forth fhlH propliolic 

"i llolM-,mt WifhiHt flM-"i' 'Vho I.IMI failod lo roiiont; 

b 11,ut f ho (luv IH tidt- far (IlHlinil- whoti you iiilHonihlo nrul utiropciitiiiili HliinorH 

will Ih) <’ud'iod <lowi ' , , iiiiii iiitiin von (ilio rod lioti rliidcrH of black 


will IH) <’*1 

noon will 

ilatiuialiloi 


and |)iMnii>ony 
ifVpt, and fry ll 

hell.” 


to 


areuMo IheKudKootiH of the niK-wiieeiH oi neii.' 

On Htill aiiotlmr occaHion, in Ty^urfH ValUiy, (hawHoii j)roa(diod at a 
HchooldiouHO in a community wlioro tlnmo woro a numl)or of “Froo Think- 
orH,” who wore (liHpoHod to arfcuo pointH of tiiooloKy witli inlniHtorH wlio 
went ilHU'c. Honuioim irifonnod (llawHon of it and tol<l liitn what to oxp<H5t. 
WIhui lui look Mu* pulpit ho pnd’a<*.(*d iiiH H«M*inon jih followH: 

“I uiidetHtimd there 1 h ii khuk liere who call themmdveH ‘‘No-Ilelh^ra,” and that they 
lire hi the liahit of attackItiR pri'achei'H who come lu're to expound the Koa|H‘l. I Ht^rvo 

«i. *ji.. .. d .i . .. .. I.. 1 . .. .. ji_. t 111 


knock you higher Unin uw Tower of Mjibel.” 

Tim preacher wan in no way inhu-forod with nor inUuTojtfatod on thoo- 

loKi<'a) Hul)je( 5 tH. 



Wnshiriniori'a Mnp. 





ashington's 


Eli Mcxmie was born in Barbour County, 1851. son of .Solomon W ana 

issa H. (Schoonover) Moore. .In 1876 he married Clara A al? ^ 
A. M us toe. Child Tr.-zoirirti Tj rii—^ ^daughter of 


Rev. A. Mustoe. 


Simeon. Anthony, Lily, Leslie, Lona and Lulu. He k f 

Barteur, then in Randolph and in 1890 engaged in the mercantile b^SSeS 
at Montrose, being Town Sergeant one year. His grandfather. WilS 


Moore, was born in Loudon 


A. Moore, born 1833 in Pocahontas County, son of Addison and 
Elizabeth Moore; Irish, German and English ancestry. In 1856 he married 
Mary A., daughter of John and Mary McCoy. She dying, he married Vir¬ 
ginia L., daughter of Benjamin Jackson. Children, George Anna, Edo-ar 
W., Virda I., Lucy M., Harry H., Rosa I. and Wm. H. He has foUowed 
the business of farmer, blacksmith and merchant, and now keeps hotel at 
Huttonsville; entered the Confederate army in 1863; was taken prisoner in 

1864; took part in the battles of Winchester, Droop Mountain, Fisher’s HiU 
and in many skirmishes. 


Bukey William Moore, born 1858, son of James A. and Sarah (Chan¬ 
nel) Moore; Scotch-Irish; was married in 1878 to Virginia E., daughter of 
Merican and Sarah (Simmons) Moore. Children, Marion, Sarah, Elvira, 
Roy, Viola and Ali. He owns 140 acres, mostly improved; lived three 
years.in Kansas. The first of the Moore family, Joseph, came from Bath 
County. His children were, Ann, who married Mr. Welch; Clara, married 
Jerry Cluinnel; James, married Sarah Channel; Blain, married H. B. Mar¬ 
shall Jennette^ married John Edminson, Eliza, married Sam Hepler; John 
Riairied Ida Burger. Wood Moore, brother of .Joseph, had the following 
children: Martha, Sarah, Samuel, Merican, Virginia, Dorphan^ Sidney, 
Penelope, Josenh and Augustus. Their descendants are numerous in Ran- 
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McH>ro; Scot-ch*Irisli; uiarriod I8i>b U) 


and Rebecca (Cloiu) JVlartoney 


ill 1 nuil i)t3 I * 


4 » 






- ■ iitt, «mfj 


tbeir children are Ida, Kent, Cora, Edward, George. W., Mattie, C’harley. 

Perry and Clyde. He is a farmer near Laurel. William Mart^mey wjah his 
grandfather and was a prominent man and efficient officer in the early ye^ars 
of Randolph County, and being a slaveholder in his lifetime, when he came 

to die he set the slaves free. 


Edward Marteney, son of Jefferson, married Ceba Yokum in IHhU, 
and after her death he married Daisy, daughter of Creed Kittle. Children, 

Willie, Mattie, Maudie and Ruth. 


Francis Lightpoot McElwee, born 1846 in Pocahontas County, son 
of John and Mahala(Nottingham)McElwee; Irish descent. In 1872 at Val¬ 
ley Bend he married Virginia E. daughter of Samuel L. and Syrena Ann 
(Haigler)Wamsley; children, Walter Warren, Flossie Ford, Lado Lome, 
Jewell Holt, Orman Day and Hallie May. Mrs. McElwee died 1892, and in 
1896 he married Eliza E.,daughter of Adam and Sarah (McDonald) Arbogast 
of Pocahontas County. His father was a carpenter, and in 1848 moved to 
Hot Springs, Va., and from there to Pocahontas, then to Randolph, set¬ 
tling first near Huttonsville, and in 1857 in Elkins. Mr. McElwee was in 


I 





Manassas 

many othors 


family history. 

rate Army, and was in the battles of Cedar Mountai(H 
Antietam, Gettysburg, Spotsylvania, around Richmond 


441 


and 


His 


at Rich Mountain 


surrendered 


Mrs. Mahala McElwee is still living, aged 87. 


Her children were, 


Mar<^aret J., Bud D., Sarah E., Divers B., Francis L., Bernard 


G 


Mr. McElwee’s grandfather was 


from Ireland to America. 


Moyers, born 1870, 


Henry and Sally 


Moyers 


parentage; 


married in 1890 to Polly E., 


daughter of John and Deniza (Hartman) Kile: children, Arthur 

to ■ * •-black 


May 


Mary Jane. 
V'allev Head 


He owns six acres, two improved 


Moyle 


merchant 


Elkins, was 


Baltimore; in 188 


Bertha V., 


Gillooly, and their children are Mary C., Frances G 
Ann. John J., Bernard, and Edward D. Mr. Moy 


Rolie Moore, mar 


to Randolph from Ohio, and by trade is a steel woi 
OHN A. Moore, born 1804 in Tyler County, son of 
da Collett and has one child, Elmer. 

David Ross Martin, born in 1851 in Marion County, son of George 


W. Ma.r+.i 
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R. Howe. Her mother was Maria Myers before marriage. Children, 
Minerva, Ellen, Nettie V., Lavina. He is a dairyman. 

Watson Diven Sharp, born 1872, son of William W., and Elizabeth 
(Barlow) Sharp; Scotch-Irish; married 1891 in Pocahontas County to Eliza¬ 
beth EL, daughter of Ebenezer and Margaret (Swecker) Mace. Children, 
Ivy Cameron, Myrtle Rowena, Grace Dale. He owns 190 acres, 100 im¬ 
proved; kept the Mingo hotel a year; was licensed in 1897 by the M. E. 
Church South, to preach. 

Henry Spies, born '1857 in Germany, son of John and Katherine 
(Klappart) Spies; married 1892 to Lina, daughter of Frederick and Henri¬ 
etta Abelman. Children, Louise, Edwin Otto, Annie Katie, Henritta, Her- 
mine. He is a merchant and lumberman at Pickens. 

Coleman J. Schoonover, born in 1839, son of Thomas and Bashaba 

Schoonover, German parentage. In 1865 in Tucker County he married Sus¬ 
an, daughter of James R. and Mahala (Mason) Parsons. After her death, 
1870, he married Rachel E., daughter of Henry V. and Margaret (Wilmoth) 
Bowman; children, Carl W., Harriet E., James T., Lillian Adaline, A. Ward, 
Sansom E. and Leslie Clare. He is a farmer and owns 347 acres, 200 im¬ 
proved on Leading Creek, and a half interest in 3000 acres. When he was 

twentV“One vpfi.T*s V\nc?iTi/:ioo Viimcckif fi.s fi, iTifiiil camcr from 
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Fkani’is Maiiion Wiiitk, hoiioI’.IoIhi H. ; bom 1838 ; En/^lish ancesfj. 

•y 10., (lau‘^lib>r of (icHir^a ami Elizabeth 


was nuii ri<«l in 1 H(U) to Mary i’>., o„i ,4 xnozaDeth (Harn 

Hia'lovv. Fbildnm, Kmit. \Ax/ao and Kino. Mr. White is a grandson r J 

John VVIdto wlio was killed luw llnttouKvillo in 1779 by Indians, of which 

further mention is made elsewliere in this book. 

John H. Wiiitk, born 185(5, son of Lorenzo D. White; in 1883 he mar 
ried Lucy, daughter of Job W. and Martha E. Daniels; children, Nellie and 
Howard. His grandfather, John H. White, was born 1800, and his children 
Amanda, Lonmzo 1)., Margaret H., Francis M. and Columbia. Isaac White 

was his groat-gi'andfath(jr and married Margaret Haddan who was born in 
1779; children, Polly H., John H., Rachel and Eli/a. 

Jacoh Warwick, although not a resident of Randolph County, yet de 


servos a filae-e in its history. Pew men took a more active part than he in 
driving out the Indians and settling the county. He lived at Clover Lick 
Po('.aliontas County, and was a large landholder in Randolph, and his de¬ 
scendants now form .some of the best families in the county. His people 
were Scot/C.h-Irish, and he was the only survivor of the immediate family. 
His father was a sea ca[)tain in charge of an English ship. During one of 
his sojourns in a Virginia port he married a lady of that State. Soon after 
that he was sliipwreckod and drowned, leaving a widows and a baby. Jacob 
Warwick was that baby; and ho grew to manhood, and in 1774 when the 
Dunmore War came on, he enlisted, and marched with General Lewis to 
Poiid, Pleasant, where he took part in the battle of Oct. 10. He was one of 
the Hanking jiarty which attacked the Indians from the rear and turned the 
scale of the battle and drove the Indians across the Ohio River. He 
inauhed with the army to Chillicothe, Ohio, where peace was made, 
iiiong the prisoners which the Indians had carried from the settlements in 
iiginia was a boy two years old. They had murdered all the rest of the 
ami y. When jieace was made with the Indians, this boy was taken from 
them, and Warwick (tarried him on his back through the woods, 300 miles 
o voc. cbiidge C.o., Va., where the boy grew up to be a useful citizen. On 
^*^1 Warwick, carrying the child, passed through the southern 

Fn he having followed the Indian trail up the Kanawha, up 

irt and into Tygart’s Valley, and thence across the Alle- 

um.s. aigaiet, daughter of Jacob Warwick, married Adam See, one 
1 .. ^ luwyeis to practice in Randolph County. Through the Sees he 

with the Huttons. He was one of the horsemen who 
aped from the Indian ambiKscade above Haddan’s fort in 1781.* 

JAiii.ics Howard Wimer, born 1800 in Maryland, son of Perry and 

German parentage; married 1890 at Elkins to 

(tiniloo * E. and Virginia (Hinkle) Harper. Children, 

— A, aiy LI ace and Frank C.; was a lumberman seven years. 
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mTs, LoreiTzo D., Margaret H., Francis M. and Columbia. laaac w j 

was his great-grandfather and married Margaret Haddan who was Vx 

1779; children, Polly H„ John B., Rachel and Eliza. 

Jacob Warwick, although not a resident of Randolph County, yet de¬ 
serves a place in its history. Few men took a more active part than he in 
driving out the Indians and settling the county. He lived at Clover Lick, 
Pocahontas County, and was a large landholder in Randolph, and his de¬ 
scendants now form some of the best families in the county. His people 
w^ere Scotch-Irish, and'he was the only survivor of the immediate family. 
His father was a sea captain in charge of an English ship. During one of 
his sojourns in a Virginia port he married a lady of that State. Soon after 
that he was shipwrecked and drowned, leaving a widow and a baby. Jacob 
Warwick was that baby; and he grew to manhood, and in 1774 when the 
Dunmore War came on, he enlisted, and marched with General Lewis to 
Point Pleasant, where he took part in the battle of Oct. 10. He was one of 

the flanking party which attacked the* Indians from the rear and turned the 

scale of the battle and drove the Indians across the Ohio River. He 

made. 
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marched with the army to Chillicothe, Ohio, where peace was 

Among the prisoners which the Indians had carried from the settlements 

Virginia was a boy two years old. They had murdered all the rest 

family. When peace was made with the Indians, this boy was taken vo 

them, and Warwick carried him on his back through the woods, 300 

U) It^xiKbridge Co., Va., where the boy grew up to be a useful . -ii 
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h the woods, 3% miles 


be a useful citizen. On 
I through the southern 


that occasion Warwick, carrying the child, passed through the south 
end of Randolph, he having followed the Indian trail up tlie Kanawha, 
Elk, up Valley Pork and into Tygart’s Valley, and thence across the A 
gbanies. Margaret, daughter of Jacob Warwick, married Adam See, 
of tlie lirst lawyers to practice in Randolph Countv. Through the Sees 


became related with the Huttons 


practice in Randolph County 


He was one of the horsemen who 


Indian ambuscade above Haddan’s fort in 1781 


Charles Howard Wimer, born 1866 


Maryland 


of 


Catherine (Zebaugh) Wimer; German parentage; married 1890 at Elkins h 
Martha, daughter of Archibald .E. and Virginia (Hinkle) Harper. Children 
Caraleta , Mary Grace and Prank C.; was a lumberman seve n years. While 

*See puKC 184 . 
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